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AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 


O* December 1 the Federal Congress will assemble, al- 
though, in consequence of an inconvenient oddity of 
the Constitution, it has ceased to represent the opinion of the 
people. The Senate will for a considerable time remain 
partially the same, but after March 4, a new House of Repre- 
sentatives will be controlled by a Democratic majority. In 


the meantime, the outgoing Republicans have the opportunity | 
of providing, to the utmost of their power, inextricable com- | 


plications for their successors and opponents to disentangle. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate that Congress has little power, except in 
the rare contingency of imposing new taxes. The Presipent 
has assumed, without remonstrance, the widest legislative 
functions, and it is uncertain whether he will ever ask for the 
sanction of the supposed representatives of the people. His 


supporters announce that the emancipation of the slaves in | 


the Seceding States is no longer subject to discussion. An 
executive ukase has, in fact, subverted all the laws of property 


in the South, and the legislative bodies have only to find the | 
means of carrying the Presment’s decision into effect. In the | 


Constitutional States of the Old World, an extraordinary exer- 
cise of power is sometimes covered by an act of indemnity ; but 
freeborn Americans are superior to legal scruples, and if their 
rulers only act with vigour, they are apparently little solicitous 
to inquire into the extent of their prerogative. The Congress 


which was elected a few weeks ago might, perhaps, call Mr. | 


LixcoLn to account, not so much for his reckless encroach- 
ments on the Constitution as for the general policy of his 
administration. For three or four months, however, he 


commands a Republican majority, and his lawless proclama- | 


tion will be submissively accepted as the necessary basis of 
deliberation. It will be taken for granted that the slaves are 


to be set free, and it only remains for Congress to consider | 


how they are to be fed, employed, and governed. Mr. 
Lixcoty’s project of wholesale deportation is too extravagantly 
absurd even for the toleration of his own devoted partisans; 
and, consequently, it becomes necessary to provide a scheme 
of government for the negroes after they have cut the throats 
of their masters. 

Nevertheless, in all probability, Congress will do nothing. 
It is almost impossible to increase the taxes which were voted 
in the last session ; and there will be little encouragement to 
commence legislative discussions which must be concluded by 
another Assembly. After March 4, the new House of Repre- 
sentatives, even if it supports the Presipent in the conduct of 
the war, will, to the utmost of its power, thwart the scheme of 
general emancipation. He will still be supported by a 
Republican majority in the Senate, and he may, at his 
pleasure, disregard the votes of both Houses of Congress; but 
the change in public opinion which has been disclosed by the 
elections can scarcely fail to influence his counsels. When 
two months have elapsed from the date assigned in the Procla- 
mation, the inherent difficulties of the measure will begin to 
be practically understood. The districts which are controlled by 


Federal troops, including the unfortunate city of New Orleans, | 
will be regarded as loyal in contemplation of law, because re 


will be necessarily submissive; but in the rest of the Sout 
the offer of emancipation must be imperative, although it 
may excite some uneasiness in the minds of the white 


population. The Confederates may possibly be alarmed — 


by the threat of domestic massacre, but not a single 


county will separate from its sovereign State 
Hostility will | 


eseape the consequences of resistance. 
become more inveterate, and.the war on both sides will 
perhaps be carried on with increased ferocity ; but the Demo- 
crats in Congress will find, in the abortive working of the 
measure, abundant arguments to confirm their anticipatory 
denunciations of its illegal violence. ‘The Republicans com- 
Dlacently illustrate the PrestpENt’s menace by comparing it to 


| the notice of bombardment which besiegers sometimes tender 
for the purpose of allowing non-combatants to escape from a 
fortified town. If the women and children of the Southern 
| population are in danger of murder and outrage, their humane 
enemies tell them that they had better retire before the 
appointed January 1. With such amiable playfulness, New 
_ York journalists reconcile the consciences of factious partisans 
_ to the contemplated atrocities which their humorous warning 
assumes as imminent and inevitable. Fortunately, an arm 
which has never yet been defeated is in the way ; and even if 
the Federal troops should at last penetrate the hostile territory, 
their commanders will scarcely make themselves responsi 
for negro insurrection. 
| The Governors of States may, perhaps, exercise more 
_ practical control over the war than the Federal Congress. 
They can facilitate the levying of recruits, and as long as 
troops remain within the limits of the State, they can, to a 
certain extent, control their movements. For the present, it 
_is the interest and policy of the Democrats to display zeal for 
the prosecution of the war, and there can be no doubt that 
they would cordially welcome any decisive victory. At a 
_ later period, they will probably endeavour to prepare the way 
for a compromise, although few among them can seriously 
believe, with Mr. Van Buren, that it would be possible to 
restore the Union by a general Convention of the Northern 
and Southern States. In the meantime, the leaders of the 
party will deprecate any Federal measures which tend to 
render the quarrel irreconcilable. Military operations have 
no necessary tendency to provoke permanent resentment, and 
if General Burnsipe could take Richmond—of which, how- 
ever, there seems little present probability—the possession of 
the hostile capital might be a step to peaceful negotiations. 
A servile revolution, when it is once commenced, must 
be carried out or defeated by force, for it would be im- 
possible for the Federal Government to concur in restori 
| to a condition of slavery negroes who had once been rel 
by its intervention. The enforcement of the proclamation 
implies the triumph of Republican policy in the North, 
although it may perhaps involve the ruin of the Federal 
_cause. The Democrats will be fully justified in using all 
_ constitutional methods to postpone an irrevocable blunder ; 
_ but, by a curious infelicity, the State elections only take effect 
_after a considerable interval. Mr. Sermour assumes the 
| Government of New York on the very day which has been 
fixed by Mr. Lrncotn for the servile insurrection in the South. 
For two months, his predecessor retains his executive power, 
| although his moral influence may perhaps have been weakened 
_ by the result of the elections. The Republicans may possibly 
even obtain a partial success by returning a United States’ 
| Senator of their own faction. The appointment is abou 


| joint ballot of the State, Senate, and Assembly ; and altho 
' the Lower House will contain a Democratic majority, 
| Senate of New York is still chiefly Republican. 

The relative positions of political parties may be consider- 
|ably changed by the future progress of the campaign. 
Although General Burnsipe will have abundant excuse for 
abstaining from a decisive movement on the approach of win- 
_ ter, it is possible that he may allow himself to be controlled by 
the civilians at Washington. The Republican papers assert, 
with unbroken gravity, that the PresipENT, on two separate 
occasions, favoured General M‘CLELLAN with detailed criti- 
_cisms of his military operations. One of these valuable docu- 
ments was communicated during the campaign in the Virginian 
peninsula, and the second seems to have resulted from the 
PResivDENT’s visit to the camp after the battle of Antietam. If 
General Burnsipe consents to be the instrument of Mr. Lix- 
| COLN’s strategy, there can be little doubt that the fall of the 

Republican faction will be precipitated by an overwhelming 
defeat on the road to Richmond ; but a prudent retirement into 
winter quarters will give the country time to decide between 
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an interminable war and an unpalatable peace. The news of 
the French proposal of mediation will furnish an additional 
reason against a hasty decision, for the navy, which is unable to 
interfere with the exploits of a single Confederate cruiser 
could scarcely resist the force which is already accumulated 
in the Mexican Gulf. Notwithstanding the frantic abuse 
which is heaped on England, the advice which causes so much 
irritation is really consistent with the best interests of the 
United States. Itis neither from good will to slavery, nor 
from jealousy of the North, that impartial Europeans point 
out the inutility of continuing a hopeless enterprise. Only 
the rabidest of philanthropists long to witness the bloody 
anarchy which is prognosticated by the agitators of the 
Republican party; while temperate observers deny that, 
because an institution is evil, it ought necessarily to be the 
object of an exterminating crusade. A majority of voters in 
the principal Northern States has virtually approved the 
judgment which has long been formed by intelligent English- 
men. In return, it is but reasonable to hope that the Demo- 
crats may find the means of controlling the Government, with 
the result of putting an end to the war, or at least of diminish- 
ing its horrors, 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE COTTON 
DISTRICTS, 


Wwe assertions have to be made embodying the 
generalizations of inquiries into complicated facts — 
and when it is the object, as it generally is in practical 
politics, to present views which are intelligible and suggestive 
precisely because they are broad and free from the statement 
of details —any one can easily bring forward answers that have 
some sort of weight. When we say that Lancashire is not 
starving, we do not exclude the possibility of there being 
isolated cases of a want of food sufficient to maintain life. But 
it is to be observed that, although there are still persons who 
deny that Lancashire has a bare subsistence, they only do so 
in general terms, and they shrink from the test of dates and 
figures. We are convinced that there is no truer way 
of describing the present state of the cotton operatives 
than to say that they are receiving, from rates and charity, 
at least such a maintenance as is gained by the labour of the 
worst-paid agricultural poor. But in Lancashire itself there 
are differences, and it is therefore as well to be a little more 
precise. Perhaps the best way of putting the question is to 
take a family neither very small nor very large — let us say a 
father, a mother, and four children — and ask how much they 
have practically to live on. Where Lancashire is at its worst, 
as for example at Blackburn, this family would receive ten 
shillings a week ; and it would also virtually receive a most im- 
portant addition, for rent has ceased to be paid in Lancashire, 
excepting in rare cases. Ten shillings and no rent would be 
accounted something like affluence by many labourers in 
Dorsetshire and Buckinghamshire. Where Lancashire is 
at its best, as at Ashton, the family we are speaking of would 
get twelve shillings a week, and, again, would pay no rent 
unless it were specially unfortunate. Now, the average weekly 
wages of the English agricultural labourer are, we believe, 
estimated to be eleven shillings and sixpence. The agricul- 
tural labourer’s family would, perhaps, pick up two or three 
shillings for him; but at Ashton there is no rent paid, and it 
is, therefore, as accurate a statement as any statement of the 
kind can be, to say that, at the best, the cotton hand is now 
in the position of the average agricultural labourer, and, 
at the worst, is in the position of the poorer agricultural 
labourer. It is the great object of Manchester to do away as 
much as possible with these local inequalities, and slightly to 
raise the standard above what it is now at Ashton. The 
precise point which it is sought to attain may be exemplified 
by saying, that the Manchester Committee desires that every 
family composed of six persons should have eleven shillings 
and sixpence a week, together with fuel. 

When Parliament meets, the necessity for acting through a 
multitude of irregular and irresponsible local committees will 
probably be put an end to by some measure enabling the 
distressed parishes to draw upon their future resources. What 
we want to know is, how far Manchester can reckon upon 
effecting what it wishes until this intervention of Parliament 
begins. The sum required to maintain all the destitute poor 


in the cotton districts, in a condition equal to that of a fairly- 


paid agricultural labourer, may be reckoned at 50,000/. a 
week; and this estimate is liberal enough to allow of a con- 
siderable increase in the numbers of the distressed. Assuming 
that twelve weeks pass away before Parliament can give to the 
parishes the borrowing powers they require, we thus have 
600,000/. to provide. If from all our present resources, public 


and private, we can produce this amount, we may rest satisfied 
that, notwithstanding much hardshipand suffering, the people of 
Lancashire have a certainty of a decent maintenance. Now, the 
money actually in the hands of the two large committees, and the 
sums promised on which they may rely, cannot fall short of 
250,000/. When we add to this the money now being dis- 
tributed by the numerous local committees, we shall be quite 
safe in saying that the charitable people of London and 
Lancashire have now at their disposal a sum of 300,000), 
In other words, they have the means of supporting all the 
destitute cotton hands for the next six weeks, even if nothing 
could be got from the rates, and not another shilling were 
to be subscribed. The remaining 300,000/. may be safely 
reckoned on as ensured by the rates already imposed; so that, 
till Parliament meets, the main object of exertion will be to 
secure to the distressed operatives those additional comforts 
which have become necessary to their health and well-being, 
If Parliament could but give borrowing powers, and the bor- 
rowing were effected, and the money forthcoming by the end of 
February, then the sums already collected and the rates would, 
at all events, maintain the people above actual want until the 
new source of supply provided them with what they required. 
In practice we know that all this cannot happen so as exactly to 
fit into one little nick of time. After Parliament has debated 
the subject with the prolixity which is sure to attend the 
discussion of a question in which every one is interested, and 
after a borrowing power has been given, some machinery must be 
created and called into operation which shall regulate the whole 
system of these mortgages on rates. Nor will the Committees 
consent to pay their last farthing away until they are certain 
that the end of the need is reached. In order, therefore, to carry 
the Lancashire operatives completely thorough the winter in 
the position of the average agricultural labourer, more mon 
is wanted than has been subscribed up to this moment. We 
may say that we have now got enough to last till the end of 
February ; but we ought, in prudence, to have supplies for a 
month more. There cannot be the slightest doubt that charity 
in the next few weeks, and perhaps much sooner, will, if its 
present flow continues, easily accomplish this; and we are 
satisfied that no exertion will be wanting to this end. 

Apart from contributing, in such proportions as they may 
think fit, to the sum required to meet the absolute necessities of 
Lancashire, individuals have two channels of exertion in which 
they may safely and profitably let the fountain of their charity 
play. There is no question that the greater part of the operatives 
are miserably short of bedding and clothes. It is a proper and 
a wise kindness to make up for this deficiency, and the endless 
stores of clothing which the railways daily carry northwards 
show how gladly Londoners seize an opportunity of at once 
doing good and clearing their drawers. It is, however, very 
desirable that, when these clothes arrive, they should be dis- 
tributed according to some sort of plan, so as to prevent the 
possibility of waste or misappropriation. Then again, those 
who are seeking an opening for judicious charity can find an ex- 
cellent one in the number of small shopkeepers who are now 
trembling on the verge of ruin. These people are not to be 
treated roughly, or with the parade of charitable condescension. 
They do not beg —they try to hold on. But many of them,who 
have seen the last farthing of the savings of a long career of 
industry just swept away, would feel gratefully the timely 
benevolence offered them in a sum likely to be of real service 
to them, and conveyed through some old friend in whose 
discretion they could confide. The charity, therefore, that 
thirsts to give to Lancashire need not stint its flow, although 
the sum necessary to keep the poor from actual want through 
the winter has been, we hope, almost, if not quite, secured. 


THE ITALIAN MINISTRY AND PARLIAMENT. 


it is not so important that Rattazzt should keep or lose 
office as that the Parliament should decide on his fate. 
The Italians, almost alone among Continental nations, take 
their Constitution in earnest. A sound instinct of freedom, 
developed under the influence of a consummate statesman, has 
taught them that the representatives of a nation are brought 
together neither to thwart nor flatter the Executive Govern- 
ment, but to determine who are to administer its powers. 
Although a Parliament is often described as a Legislature, the 
enactment of laws is but a secondary part of its functions, its 
primary duty being to render its assent indispensable to the 
exercise of sovereign authority. When it is once und 
that the Minister must be the chosen leader of the dominant 
party, it is unnecessary to resort to the harsher machinery 
of impeachments and censures, or even to the refusal of 
supplies. The Assembly at Turin has scarcely had time 0 
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divide itself into the parties which are inevitably formed in 
a long course of political activity, and all leading politi- 
cians have prudently desired to avoid the instability which 
would arise from frequent personal changes in the - 
ment. For ten years, interrupted by a short interval 
after the Treaty of Villafranca, Cavour was supreme in 
the councils of Turin, and Rarrazzt or Ruicasoxi has 
supplied the vacancy which was caused by the retire- 
ment of the great Minister, and afterwards by his death. 
In the debate which is now proceeding, the responsibility of 
the Government to the Chambers is, for the first time, practi- 
cally enforced or assumed. Rarrazzi, although he is eminent 
as a debater, is, rightly or wrongly, believed to have been, in a 
certain sense, a nominee of the Court. The servility which 
contrasted unfavourably with the obstinate pride of Ricasox1 
was tolerated at the time, but not forgotten; and, with more 
practical grounds of complaint, general feelings of disapproval 
not unnaturally revive. If fortune had been more favourable, 
a certain slipperiness of disposition and conduct would have been 
readily forgiven ; but Rarrazz1 has been as unsuccessful as if 
he had been the most impracticable of blunderers, and his 
failure is not redeemed by the dignity of his character. Having 
succeeded to office by a palace intrigue, immediately after 
a suspicious visit to Paris, Rarrazzi was expected to prove 
that his suppleness had secured some advantage to his country 
as well as to himself. When unfriendly critics point to the 
incfliciency of his domestic administration, he can scarcely 
parry their attacks by pointing to a single diplomatic success. 


There seems to be sufficient evidence that the Minister is 
habitually a jobber. He has scandalized his countrymen by 
giving a place to the Kina’s Secretary, in return for services 
which scarcely bear explanation; and he has even thought 
the publication of Count Cavour’s certificate of his merits 
a sufficient claim to official promotion. It was probably net 
in his power to reduce the Neapolitan provinces to order; nor 
can he be accused of selecting feeble lieutenants in CrALDINI 
and La Marmora; but if Italy was not to be regenerated in a 
day, it was at least possible to establish a high standard of 
public morality, and to discountenance trickery and cunning. 
Shifty cleverness and versatility are only respected when they 
are accessory to vigour and resolution. Experience has 
shown that nothing would have been lost by a lofty bearing 
towards France, while at home it was obviously desirable 
that the Government should be feared and respected; yet 
candid opponents will admit that no conceivable policy could 
thus far have obtained the restitution of Rome. It is uncertain 
whether the encouragement which was originally offered to 
GaRIBALDI was intended to make the Minister popular, or to 
influence the Emperor of the Frencu. In either case, the 
experiment wholly failed, and, in consequence, involved dis- 
astrous embarrassment to the Government. It is rumoured 
that the Kine himself complicated the proceedings by a sepa- 
rate and personal correspondence with the unmanageable par- 
tisan leader ; and it seems impossible that even the simple 
brain of GariBaLD1 could otherwise have been persuaded that 
insurrection was compatible with loyalty. It is not to be 
supposed that Rattazzi wished to promote the civil war which 
terminated in the least mischievous manner with the painful 
collision at Aspromonte ; but the whole transaction was so 
mortifying to Italian patriotism that general dissatisfaction 
naturally seeks for a victim. It is enough that Rartazzi had 
something to do with GanraLpi’s progress through the 
country, and that he was in office when the Kune’s 
soldiers fired on the Liberator of Naples. In his subsequent 
proceedings, he seems still to have displayed similar awkward- 
ness, and to have been attended by his habitual ill-luck. The 
law was violated by the arrest of deputies who were not 
actually engaged in Garipatpi’s rebellion, and there was a 
deficiency of taste and good feeling in the rewards bestowed 
= soldiers who had performed a necessary but melancholy 

uty. 

General Duranpo’s circular was designed to profit by the 
occasion of GariBALD1's enterprise, and to retrieve the damaged 
popularity of the Government. By a somewhat far-fetched 
deduction, he proved that the anomalous attempt at an un- 
authorized war was the legitimate consequence of a just and 
national demand. In recommending that France should sur- 
render Rome to prevent irregular crusades for the recovery of 
the capital, General Duranpo seemed, in some degree, to 
confirm the charge that the Ministry had countenanced 
GaripaLp1's undertaking. This questionable argument would 
not have been too narrowly criticized if it had, contrary to 
all reasonable expectation, prevailed over the resolution of the 
Emperor Naroteox. Unfortunately, it is useless for the mas- 
ter of ten legions to dispute with the master of thirty. The 


French garrison cannot at present be driven from Rome, and 
it assuredly will not be talked out of its occupation. General 
Dvranpo’s well-meant remonstrance has only led to a super- 
cilious rebuff, which by no- means increases the good humour 
of the Parliament of Turin. As there are no means of 
reaching the real offender in the Tuileries, it is probable that 
ca feeling will vent itself in the dismissal of his nominee. 

a change of Ministry takes place, Ratrazzi’s successor will 
be well advised in breaking off all diplomatic correspondence 
on the Roman question. Nothing can be done, except to 
Oppose a courteous resistance to ostensible projects of com- 
promise which might embarrass the future action of the 
Italian Government on some more favourable occasion. Pro- 
testations of spiritual devotion to the Holy See can do little 
harm, because it is understood on all sides that they are 
absolutely devoid of meaning. A guarantee of the existing 
frontier of the Papal States might produce serious mischief, 
if Prus IX. or his successor were, by a sudden change of 
policy, to offer or to accept a compromise. 

If Rarrazzt falls, it is thought that a respectable Ministry 
may be constituted under leaders of secondary position in the 
country. It is understood that Ricasot1 is, for the present, 
excluded by a Royal veto, which it may be prudent to 
respect, although personal exclusions are scarcely constitutional. 
If Italy, however, under Vicror Emmanvet is as fur advanced as 
the England of George IIL, it would be unreasonable to com- 
plain too loudly of a few remaining anomalies. Whatever 
Government may be formed, its first business will be to improve 
the details of administration, and to extend the dominion of 
order and of law. The example of Piedmont, which prepared 
the way for empire by forming itself into the model State of 
Italy, is already shaping the policy of Greece, and it ought 
not to be neglected at home. The unity of Italy cannot fail 
to be achieved hereafter, if the actual kingdom becomes really 
one in feeling, and in internal constitution. Notwithstanding 
the uncertainties and difficulties which have retarded the 
process of regeneration, the cities of Romagna are rapidl 
advancing towards prosperity and order, and even Naples is 
awakening to the advantages of decency, of cleanliness, and of 
security. It is hard upon the Romans that they should in- 
voluntarily represent the Helots who are to encourage by 
contrast the improvement of their happier countrymen in the 
rest of the Peninsula; but for Italy in general, the preserva- 
tion of a model of obsolete misgovernment is not altogether 
a disadvantage. As workmen leave in a cutting little 
columns of earth to show the level at which they commenced 
their labours, the Italians can point to the Pope and Car- 
dinals when they wish to remind themselves or foreigners 
of their wonderful advance in greatness and civilization. 
When the rest of the work is completed, it will be time to 
take down the relics which are no longer required even for 
purposes of measurement. 


FRENCH JUSTICE. 


NE of the favourite theories of a certain class of optimist 
philosophers is that a rapid approximation is now going 
on between the ideas of different nations, and that all dis- 
tinctive principles are soon to be merged in a common form of 
civilization. Such a fancy is just what the external facts of 
an age of locomotion and free trade would suggest; but it is 
startling to find how obstinately the differences between 
neighbouring countries maintain themselves even in matters 
which in no way appeal to national susceptibilities. The 
purpose of criminal justice must be the same everywhere — to 
convict the guilty without endangering the innocent ; yet the 
methods employed in France and England are as widely 
different as if they belonged to wholly distinct epochs. In 
France, it is thought enough that the guilty should be punished. 
In England, we scem indifferent to everything except that the 
innocent should escape. Our procedure is as inefficient as that 
of France is cruel; and if each country would condescend to 
learn from the other, there is no reason why the humanity of 
an English trial should not be reconciled with the searching 
scrutiny of a French Court. As yet there is no trace of ap- 
proximation on either side. It is possible that the extravagant 
length to which the opposite errors have been carried on 
opposite sides of the Channel is itself one of the chief means 
of preventing any improvement in either country. A French 
lawyer, who sees how frequently justice is baffled with us by 
prisoners of whose guilt no moral doubt exists, is only con- 
firmed in his prejudice against the ruling English principle of 
giving something more than fair play to the accused. It is 
just the same with us; and no sooner is a suggestion enter- 


tained for giving greater efficiency to our Courts than some 
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striking instance of wrong perpetrated under a foreign pro- 
cedure discredits every ge which is capable of being 
represented as an approximation to the French system. No 
one in this country will doubt that it is better that a score 
of criminals should escape by means of the opportunities 
which our law so generously provides, than that we should 
have to confess to such barbarities as have been recently 
disclosed in the trial of the murderers of Martin DoiseE; 
but if we dwell on the defects which disgrace the criminal 
procedure of France, it is not with any idea of justifying 
the precisely opposite errors which prevail among ourselves. 
Both the trial to which we have referred, and the prose- 
cution of the Duc pe Gramont, are full of incidents which 
justly shock our notions of justice; but it is not necessary to 
jump to the conclusion that the perfection of our own system of 
procedure is sufficiently proved by its avoidance of the’ special 
defects which disgrace the administration of justice in France. 
There is not a redeeming feature in the whole course of the 
proceedings against Rosatie Doisr. Two years ago she was 
arrested on a charge of having murdered her father, Martin 
Dorse. The old man lived in a house of his own, and had 
some trifling property. One morning RosaLie went with 
her husband, Garpry, to the house, and on entering found the 
body of her father dead upon the floor with three terrible 
wounds in the head, from the nature of which it was inferred 
that two persons must have been concerned in the crime. 
On making the discovery, she instantly went to inform her 
brother Francois, and then they proceeded to give 
information of the murder to the Mayor. Nothing could well 
be less suspicious than this conduct; but it chanced that, some 
months before the murder, Garp1x and his wife, together with 
another daughter of old Martin and her husband, had 
consulted a M. Bernovx, a huissier, as to the means of getting 

»ssion of the house, of which they considered that their father 
had defrauded them on the death of their mother. The know- 
ledge of the family dispute led to the arrest of the Garis, hus- 
band and wife, and of Francois Dotse; but until the examination 
of the prisoners no further evidence could be obtained, exceptthat 
a speck or two of blood was supposed to be discernible on 
some clothes of Garpin and his wife, and that it appeared 
that rough and threatening language was not altogether un- 
common in the family. Rosatie was the principal object of 
suspicion ; and the method adopted to prove her guilt was 
simple and successful. She was placed (though pregnant at 
the time) in a cell less than eight feet square, lighted, if the 
word can be used, through an opening made by the removal 
of a single brick, and furnished with a paillasse, a coverlid, 
and a bucket. From this den the prisoner was only suffered 
to go out for air twice in the course of six weeks. During 
the day the paillasse was removed, in order that she might 
have no seat but the tiled floor. Once, on a pretended suspi- 
cion that she contemplated suicide, she was put for two days 
in a strait waistcoat. During all this time she was plied 
with exhortations to confess, and to say what had become of 
her father’s watch, which was missing when the body was 
found, and was the only thing by which the murderers were 
likely to be traced. Nothing but confession, she was told, 
would give her a chance of removal from her dungeon. 
After some months of this regimen the prisoners were 
examined. The brother and husband of Rosauir, in the 
hope of ensuring their own release, coloured the disputes 
which had occurred at various times between her and her 
father up to the required mark, and, as they afterwards 
admitted, would have said anything that was necessary to 
put an end to their own imprisonment. Rosatiz herself, not 
daring to face a second incarceration in her dungeon, made 
a false confession of the crime with which*she was charged, 
was convicted, and narrowly escaped a capital sentence. All 
the barbarities by which this triumph of the law was secured 
were committed by the express directions of the Juge d’In- 
struction, A year later, the watch of the murdered man 
was traced, and two men, who had already been convicted of 
another crime confessed that they were the murderers of old 
Dorset. ‘This confession was abundantly corroborated, and it 
appeared clearly enough that Rosariz Dotse was not only 
innocent of the crime, but a total stranger to the men who 
committed it. 


This discovery led to the re-investigation which has just 
taken place. It might have been expected that the utmost 
anxiety would be shown to make reparation for the injuries 
which this unhappy woman had endured ; but, so far from any 
tinge of shame at the disgraceful miscarriage of the law being 
traceable in the proceedings, Rosatie Doise was subjected to a 
further cross-examination by the President of the Court, in 
which her guilt was still assumed ; and the trial ended with a 


savage speech from the Procurevr-Generat, in which, while 
admitting that there was no ground on which he could ask for 
a conviction, he nevertheless loaded her with reproaches, and 
described the threats, which she was said to have used to her 
father, as fixing on her all the moral, though not the legal, 
guilt of parricide. “ Her acquittal,” he said, “ is inevitable. 
“. .. I must renounce the prosecution against her. But 
“ shall I proclaim her innocence? Ought I to deplore a fatal 
“ judicial error? ... No. ‘To do so would be to do wrong 
“ to the magistrates, to the former jury, and to justice. ... 
“ Haye we not seen in the evidence proof of premeditated 
“ parricide? In the eyes of God she was a parricide.” 
Considering that almost the whole of the testimony in 
support of the alleged .threats was extracted from her fellow- 
prisoners by the same kind of torture which drove her to 
make a false confession, and was unreservedly retracted on the 
second trial, the cruelty of this accusation was worthy to be 
placed by the side of the barbarities practised in the prison; 
but it does not seem that the Court had any rebuke for the 
official prosecutor, and the tone of the whole investigation 
betrayed more disappointment at the escape of a victim than 
indignation or regret on account of the wicked system of 
torture by which the original conviction had been obtained. 


The first impulse of an Englishman, on reading such a 
narrative, is to thank Gop that such enormities are impossible 
in his own country ; and the next is, to cling closer than ever to 
all the extravagant rules by which criminal justice with us con- 
trives to defeat itsown ends. But, in truth, this horrible affair 
affords no argument whatever against the proposal of ad- 
mitting the evidence of a prisoner upon his own trial. There 
was, it is true, much that is revolting in the fierce judicial 
cross-examination of a prisoner who was known to be inno- 
cent; but it was not to this that the grievous miscarriage of 
justice was due. The machinery of French justice was much 
less in fault than the spirit which seems to animate all its 
officers. French law no more sanctions such torture as was 
employed to procure a confession, than the Government of 
India sanctioned the torture of which its subordinate agents 
have again and again been convicted; but the striking con- 
trast between the temper of French and English judges is 
exhibited by the apparent indifference with which these 
revelations of judicial iniquity were heard by the Court, 


The moral of such cases is for France, and not for us. There 
is no fear that the power of admitting a prisoner's evidence 
would lead, in England, to the abuses which accompany it else- 
where. It would never be tolerated here if it were made 
compulsory, and it would be a misfortune if the strange 
exhibitions which make the French methods of administering 
justice so repulsive to our feelings should stand in the way of 
a reform which is as much needed in our Courts as a change 
in the opposite direction is required in France. 


THE NEW PAMPHLET. 


i te last turn of the French Emperor's policy in reference 
to the occupation of Rome has fairly sct all previous 
prophecy at fault. Before the dismissal of M. THouvenct, it 
seemed not diflicult to form some conjecture as to the end 
towards which he was tending. It was conceivable that he 
might hope to induce the Pore to yield gracefully that 
which it was impossible to retain; or else he might have 
some plan in view for securing his independence of the 
sovereign who would in future occupy his dominions. But 
the immobility of the Porr has set any scheme of this kind at 
rest. Whatever solution of the Roman difficulty may be ob- 
tained at last, it will not be one to which the present Pope is 
an assenting party; and the Emperor has now intimated 
almost in direct terms, that the Pope’s assent will’ be an in- 
dispensable condition of his own. He is, therefore, in the 
position of continuing a transitory arrangement, costly to his 
Treasury and damaging to his Liberal professions, to which he 
does not even profess to see a probable termination. If his policy 
in this great question should be really aimless, it will furnish a 
unique passage in his strange history. It may be further inferred, 
from the experience we have already gained of his mode of 
action, that the plans he is revolving will diverge widely from 
the apparent tendency of his last public declaration. But, 
further than this, we are driven to pure speculation. He does 
not love direct manifestoes, or straightforward explanations. 
Like the deities of old, he prefers to speak through oracles, 
whose dark and ambiguous utterances help to conceal his 
thoughts. Another of those inspired pamphlets, which are 
the only ordinary channel of communication between the 
Imperial Intelligence and mystified Europe, has made its 
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appearance. But, in this case, at least, the obscurity that 
surrounds the theory of inspiration is a serious perplexity in 
the way of those who desire to be sincere believers. There is 
no absolute note of inspiration by which the pamphilet of a 
mere private theorist is to be distinguished from the utterance 
of an oracle. And even when the genuine character of a 
pamphlet has been ascertained, it is impossible to discern how 
much of it proceeds from the depths of the sacred cave, and 
how much is the decoration of the tricky and somewhat dis- 
reputable Pythoness who gives it to the world. 


It is not much light, therefore, that will be thrown upon the 
real nature of the Emprror’s intentions by the new pamphlet, 
Le Gouvernement Temporel des Papes, which has been pub- 
lished under the nominal auspices of Prince Napotzoy. As 
might be expected, it is instructive more by what it hints than 
by what it says. Ostensibly, it is devoted to the task of 
proving, by the reports of French agents at Rome, that the 
Papal Government was very bad in bygone times. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive what purpose of controversy this fact, when 
proved, could be expected to serve. Up to a certain point, the 
case is tolerably made out. The reports addressed to the 
French Foreign Office by Cardinal de Bernts, in the period 
immediately preceding the French Revolution, are very damn- 
ing. But they can hardly be accepted as conclusive against 
the Government of ecclesiastics. The description of the 
administrative condition of France at the same period, 
given by M. pe TocqvevILLE, are quite as telling, and should, 
therefore, by a parity of reasoning, be conclusive against 
the government of laymen. The reports of the Duc pr Lavat 
and CHATEAUBRIAND, during the period of the Restoration, prove 
that Italy was in a very unsettled condition, and that the aspira- 
tion for national independence which had been awakened during 
NapoLron’s power by the reactionary party, for their own 
purposes, could not be lulled to sleep so easily as it had been 
roused. But they prove little against the Papal Government, 
except that it was the only Government in Italy which at that 
time made attempts at self-reform. It would have been difli- 
eult for an author who had the run of the French archives to 
have ransacked them to less purpose. It is not of much use, 
for any present purpose, to prove that in all past times the 
Popes governed badly. Cart-loads of such evidence would be 
less convincing than the bitter discontent of the living Romans, 
and the actual misgovernment that goes on under our eyes. 
Whether useful or not, the thing could easily be done; but the 
present author has not done it. He has merely executed a small 
fragment of such an undertaking. There is nothing in his 
book to confirm the faith even of a single wavering partisan. 
As a contribution to the controversy upon the temporal power, 
it will carry no weight, and deserves little notice. 


The managers of the pamphleteering department of the 
French Government are too sagacious to have issued an abso- 
lutely irrelevant composition. They know their own artillery 
too well to fire shells that will not explode. At first, a care- 
less reader might be tempted to conclude that M. Dentu had 
tampered with his own reputation by publishing an absolutely 
uninspired composition. But, on a more careful examination, 
he might be struck with the curious fact, that one section of 
the book, comprising more than a third of its contents, is 
devoted to a discussion which has nothing to do with the rival 
pretensions that are now in issue. ‘The present question, 
ostensibly at least, is whether the Popr’s temporal power shall 
continue, or whether it shall give way, in accordance with the 
wishes of his subjects, to the sovereignty of the King of Iraty. 
But, in the pamphlet, there is a selection of papers discussing 
a totally different question. They comprise a number of 
reports made to the First Napro.zeon, at the time when 
he was preparing to annex Rome to his own Empire. Some 
are from the pen of Cuampacny, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; some from Orrtoxt, then French agent at Rome. 
They do not enter at all upon the question of the Porr’s mis- 
government. They contain nothing but an elaborate state- 
ment of all the grievances alleged by Narotron against the 
Pore, which were destined to form the pretext of the contem- 

annexation. Some of the grievances relate to his 
exercise of his spiritual powers—as in the case of his ex- 
communication of the French army. In the main, however, 
they refer to his political attitude towards France. He had 
allied himself to the enemies of France; he had murmured 
against the occupation of his territory, and the assumption of 
his sovereign rights by French officers; he had displayed a 
tulant temper towards the Emrzror; he had refused to 
sten to the Imperial counsels; he had refused to recognise 
the new Italian dynasties. For all these reasons, and many 
more, the Emperor was justified in dethroning him, and 
annexing the city of Rome to his own Empire. 


Undoubtedly, that was a short and effective method 
of disposing of the question of the temporal power. The 
Emperor Napotron acted on it during the brief rem- 
nant of a reign that was then left to him. But what 
has it to do with the present state of things? What prece- 
dent can the action of the then French Government furnish 
for present use? Why are all the griefs of Imperial France 
against the Pope so elaborately reproduced? The Emperor 
loves to imitate his uncle, only that he prefers to snatch by 
stealth where his uncle seized by force. Hitherto we have 
imagined that the Great Roman litigation lay exclusively 
between the King of Iraty and his friends on one side, and 
the Pope of Rome and his friends on the other. Possibly, 
this is an incomplete view of the case. There are the interests 
of the impartial arbitrator to be consulted; and, in great 
political causes, arbitrators not unfrequently evince their 
absolute impartiality by appropriating the subject-mat- 
ter of the dispute. That Naporzon III. will ever seize 
Rome after the fashion of Narotzon IL. is very far from 
probable. As he himself expresses it, he understands his 
epoch better. He will not seize Rome; but may he not think 
it possible that it will drop into his hands? He has only to 
keep the ground he holds, and bide his time. The longer he 
remains, the more confusion will increase in Italy, and the 
more difficult it will become to keep the newly-cemented 
kingdom from parting asunder. As the wheel of fortune 
turns, he trusts that a day will come round, when the atten- 
tion of his jealous rivals will be turned aside by troubles of 
their own. Then, by some ingenious sleight of hand, such as 
that which made Savoy French, he trusts to be able to give 
formal validity to his actual possession. It is the character of his 
policy to wait and watch for the chance of fishing in troubled 
waters.. He will make no disturbance; he will give no open 
provocation to war; he will procure the acquiescence of eve 
one concerned in the transaction; but somehow or other it 
will, he hopes, end by the practical sovereignty of Rome passing 
formally tohim. He has made many struggles to seat a French 
Prince on some Italian throne ; but they have all failed. Prince 
NAPOLEON excited no enthusiasm in Etruria; Murat could 
procure no following in Naples. Rome is the Emperor's last 
chance of securing for France a pied & terre in Italy; and he 
will not forego it willingly. In the meantime, he thinks it 
expedient to keep alive among the French the remembrance 
that a former Pore bearded a former NapoLeon once too 
often, and that Rome was once a city of the French Empire. 
It is necessary to find a defence for the occupation of Rome, 
not in the eyes of French Catholics, who are satisfied with its 
immediate results, but in the eyes of French Liberals, whose 
prepossessions it affronts. A work published under the 
auspices of Prince Narotron will command their attention 
and their credence; and the distant vista of a re-union of 
Rome to France will amply compensate them for any injuries 
to Liberty which might be incidentally inflicted in the 
process. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS. 


HE dismissal of General M‘CLeLtan may possibly be a 

proof of vigour, but the publication of General Hat- 
LECK’s correspondence with Mr. Stanton is certainly a 
mistake. When the Presipent determined to exercise his 
undisputed prerogative as Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
he ought not to have apologized for a measure which would 
have been sufficiently justified by military expediency. When 
General M‘CLELLAN complained that he was only supplied 
with 150 horses in a week, and the Commissary-General 
replied that the number was 1,500, it was evident that the 
discrepancy admitted of some explanation, and that it probably 
referred to some previous dispute. In any case, nothing can 
be more ungenerous than the publication of an official libel on 
an officer whom there is no pretext for trying by court- 
martial. General HaLieck transmitted to General M‘CLEL- 
LAN an order to cross the Potomac on October 6; and if the 
Government thought that the commander of 150,000 men 
ought to submit implicitly to dictation from head-quarters, the 
dismissal which has since been inflicted might have been 
at once announced by telegraph. The supposed fault of dis- 
obedience has been effectually condoned by the countenance 
of M‘CLELLAN in supreme command for five or six weeks. An 
officer who is once employed on duty is relieved from any 
arrest which he may have incurred; and it is monstrously 
unjust to keep a charge hanging over the head of a General 
to whom the fortunes of his country have been in the mean- 
time entrusted. If a fresher accusation could have been 
devised, the supposed neglect to cross the Potomac would not 
have been assigned as the pretext of the Presipent’s censure. 
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The real cause of the delay is not difficult to conjecture. 
At the beginning of October, the memory of the battle of 
Antietam was recent, and the State elections were still im- 
pending. The Prestpent may have shrunk from the risk of 
depriving the army, on political grounds, of the only general 
who had fought a pitched battle without discredit and failure. 
It is true that the short campaign in Maryland secured to the 
Confederates the paramount advantage of covering the siege and 
capture of the great arsenal at Harper's Ferry, and their army 
may be justly proud of having held their ground against 
superior numbers, and of having afterwards retreated across 
the Potomac without molestation. M‘CLELLAN, on the other 
hand, led an army which had shortly before been driven in 
confusion within the fortifications of Washington, and the 
rapidity and energy of his attack extorted the admiration of 
his enemies. Even American patience might have been 
severely tried if a leader who had been unwillingly employed 
in an emergency had been contumaciously removed from 
command as soon as he had retrieved the defeat of his prede- 
cessor; and it was more convenient to wait until popular 
applause had subsided into the disappointment which generally 
attends a lingering and indecisive campaign. The Republican 
newspapers had prepared the way for the change of generals 
by denouncing the slackness of M‘CreLian as the only im- 
pediment to that advance upon Richmond which has been so 
loudly and so vainly demanded. It was, perhaps, hoped that 
the obnoxious commander would resign on the appearance of 
the Prestpent’s foolish and unconstitutional proclamation ; but 
M‘Cretxan has learned the duties of a soldier in a different 
school from his Republican opponents, and he loyally reminded 
his troops that it was not their duty to criticize the political 
conduct of their lawful superiors. It only remained to wait 
for an opportunity of getting rid of a dreaded rival; and the 
spirit which actuates the Government of Washington is 
strikingly illustrated by the conduct which has been at the 
same time pursued towards a subordinate officer. After two 
months of active service, General Fitzsonn Porter has been 
ordered to head-quarters for the purpose of an inquiry into 
the charges which were preferred against him by the notorious 
General Porr, who, when baffled and discredited by a long 
series of defeats in Virginia, publicly accused M‘CLeLian of 
criminal inaction, and Porter of open disobedience. The 
judgment of the Prestpent at the time was expressed in the 
appointment of Pope to an obscure command against the 
Indian tribes of the North-West, and in the nomination of both 
the accused officers to the main army of the Potomac. It is 
now thought safe and expedient to revive the accusations 
which had been overruled, for the purpose of placing the 
control of the army in the hands of partisans who can be 
trusted. 


The autumn elections were still regarded with anxiety, and 
at the same time with hope, when the charge of disobedience 
was secretly recorded at Washington for future use. It was 
desirable that the constituencies should believe in the good 
faith of a Present who entrusted military commands to the 
ablest officers without reference to political opinions. The dis- 
missal of M‘CLieLLan would have provided the Democratic Op- 
position with a legitimate grievance and a popular hero; while, 
if New York and the North-Western States had supported the 
Executive, the subsequent removal of a Democratic General- 
in-Chief would have been comparatively safe and easy. Since 
the defeat of the dominant faction, it is thought that it is 
useless to temporize further, and it may probably have been 
considered expedient to deprive the Conservative majority of 
a powerful military leader. An obsolete charge of insubordi- 
nation is accordingly raked up from the vecords of the War 
Republican journals have the audacity to 
explain the defeat of their party at the poll by the su d 
dissatisfaction of the voters with contact of tie 
campaign. If the Presment and his admirers had acted on 
sufficient grounds of military prudence, they would not have 
damaged their cause by putting forward irrelevant excuses. 


The immediate submission of the Commanprr-1x-Crrer has 
excited more surprise in England than in America. Even if 
M‘Cretxan had been disposed to become a traitor and muti- 
neer, he would have seen that a successful revolution was 
altogether impracticable. The people of the United States, 
though they are surprisingly tolerant of Executive encroach- 
ment, are not yet prepared to acquiesce in professed military 
tyranny. The orders of the Presipent, within the limits of 


his proper functions, are still obeyed, although discontent and | 


hostile criticism are rapidly spreading. If the army were 
inclined to rebel against the Government, it must march upon 
Washington instead of Richmond, and it would virtually 
abandon the campaign against the Confederates. It was far 


more natural that M‘Cretxan should follow the obvious course 
of duty than that he should risk life and honour for the 
purpose of inflicting an irreparable blow on the Federal cause. 
The order of the day in which he took leave of his troops was 
graceful and reticent; and it is satisfactory to observe that 
General Burnsipe announces his appointment to command the 
army in the modest and manly language which befits a soldier. 
His capacity as a general is untried, nor has it probably been 
even considered by the imbecile faction which conducts the 
war. It may be hoped that he will neither sacrifice his — 
to the clamour of politicians, nor encourage the ile 
insurrection which must be peculiarly repugnant to pro- 
fessional minds. The delays imputed to M‘CLELLay, tho 
probably unavoidable, will furnish a sufficient excuse for 
postponement of active operations until the roads are once 
more available in spring. Before that time, vital changes may, 
perhaps, have arisen in the disposition and circumstances 
of the Federal population. If the PrestpEent attempts, after 
January 1, to carry his proclamation into effect, the indig- 
nation which has already found utterance in the Democratic 
triumph may perhaps have pervaded the entire community, 
General Burnsipe may be called upon to make room for some 
unscrupulous partisan, such as Fremont or Hunter, and the 
army will resent the caprices which compromise its safety, and 
the degradation of co-operating with domestic assassins 
incendiaries. General Hatieck himself, though he gave 
currency to the mendacious boasts of Popg, and though 
he has made himself the instrument of political hos- 
tility to M‘CLELLaNn, is nevertheless an officer of the 
regular army, and he has thus far discountenanced ser- 
vile insurrection. Having himself waited for many weeks 
in front of an inferior army at Corinth without risking aa 
engagement, he cannot be supposed to approve of the fire- 
eating theories of civilians who are incessantly urging an 
immediate advance upon Richmond. The Prestent has, 
perhaps, sufficiently effected his object by proving to his 
Democratic opponents that, although they have a majority in 
the future Congress, they are powerless to control the policy of 
the Government. He has exercised the right of dismissing 
the most competent General in the army, and he may now 
tolerate in a successor the prudent delays which constituted 
the crime of M‘CieLtan. The dismissed General may soon 
be summoned from his retreat in consequence of the probable 
failure of his rivals. 


THE GREEK ELECTION. 


HE election of Prince ALrrep to the throne of Greece, if 
it takes place, will show that Greek politicians have not 
devoted much of their spare time to the study of the foreign 
policy of England. England has never coveted the influence that 
is conferred by family compacts. As a people, we have always 
been rather prone to believe that a dynastic union meansa 
national entanglement. It has happened once or twice to usin 
our later history, that our Sovereign has also been the ruler of 
a Continental State. But the combination brought no strength 
to the Government, and gave no satisfaction to the people. 
Holland and Hanover were not looked upon as more English 
because their rulers were English Sovereigns. On the con- 
trary, the fact that the Sovereign had an interest in foreign 
affairs apart from the interest of his people constantly bred 
the suspicion that English wealth and English power were 
used more for his ends than for theirs. The suspicion was 
not wholly without foundation. Some of the corruptest 
Governments in the last century held their ground against 
popular dislike chiefly by ministering to the Hanoverian 
policy of the ELecror-Kinc. Even at the Congress of 1814, 
Lord CastLereacn’s policy was severely hampered by the 
necessity of acting virtually, not only for the King of ENGLAND, 
but also for the King of Hanover. The tie now proposed to 
us is to be less close; but it will be closer than that fami 
connexion with Spain which cost France so much loss an 
humiliation. In the present day, there may perhaps be 
no risk that personal influences will sway the foreign 
policy of the country to any material extent; but 
Greece is not unlikely to play an important in fature 
European troubles, and a personal relationship between the 
occupants of the Greek and English thrones, though it might 
not affect English policy, would expose England to constant 
suspicions, and might bring about a disagreeable antagonism 
between the people and the Crown. The East of Europe is 
likely before long to present perplexities as difficult as ever 
| taxed a statesman’s powers; and England must ceme with 
_ untied hands to the task of solving them. ; 
| Though the election to which they are said to be ape 
may lead to no practical result, the Greeks have a right to 
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the credit which their choice implies. They are choosing 
Prince ALFRED in sober seriousness, believing that he will 
accept their offer. In so doing, they are undoubtedly selecting 
England as the model which they wish to copy ; for of the Prince 
himself they can really know nothing. It augurs well for the 
practical spirit in which their Revolution has been com- 
menced, that, in the very height of its triumph, they desire 
nothing better than to imitate the unsymmetrical, unphiloso- 
phical freedom of English institutions. It is a cheering 
feature of our time that political idealism is out of vogue even 
with revolutionists now. Fifty years ago, America was the 
model of nascent States— England is the model now. A 
whole epoch in the history of opinion is expressed by that 
single change. But a love of orderly freedom, and a contempt 
for the dreams of equality, are not the whole significance of 
the preference which the Greek leaders have expressed. Eng- 
land isnot only the land of sober and well-ordered freedom—she 
is still more the representative of a peaceable and non-aggressive 
policy. She has been known in Europe for many years as the 
upholder to the uttermost of the Turkish Empire. She has 
everywhere discouraged the malcontent populations who in all 
parts of it are eager to rise and rend into fragments its feeble 
and worn-out frame. The guiding maxim of England’s policy 
has been to drive back into the most distant possible future 
the day of reckoning which some time or other must come 
between the Christian populations of South-Eastern Europe 
and their Mahometan conquerors. That dread of Russia’s 
“ manifest destiny ” which, for nearly a century preceding the 
Crimean war, reasonably weighed upon the minds of English 
statesmen, has made them deeply solicitous to defend the 
European territory of the Stittan. The Greek leaders know 
this perfectly well — few have cause to know it better. That, 
with this knowledge fresh in their minds, they should desire 
to elect Prince Arrep, is a fact full of meaning. It implies 
that for the present they acquiesce in England's Eastern policy. 
That in their hearts they can approve of it, is not to be expected. 
The “great idea” is too deeply fixed in the mind of every 


thoughtful Greek to be abandoned for the sake of any passing 
political convenience. But the Greek leaders are willing to 
give a pledge to Europe that for the present the “ great idea” 
shall bear no practical fruit, by selecting their ruler out of the 


nation which has been its systematic and most formidable 
opponent. They are perfectly aware that, if they tie their 
little boat to the stern of so large a ship as England, 
they must follow where she steers. They are content, there- 
fore, to accept for the present “the integrity of the Ottoman 
“Empire.” They have recognised the fact that free institu- 
tions, in a land to which freedom and order alike are strange, 
cannot be constructed amid the excitement and the vicissi- 
tudes of war. 


It is probable, however, that the Greeks look a little 
farther. It would be as imprudent for them at the present 
time to advance to the assistance of their co-religionists who 
are fretting under the Turkish yoke, as it was for Cnaries 
Aubert to attempt the liberation of the Milanese in 1848. 
They have none of the requisites for success in an aggressive 
war. They have but a scanty army, no credit, and no 
leaders that have been tried. Their social structure has been 
strained to the uttermost by thirty years of stupid despotism ; 
and the misconduct and bad faith of their Government have 
chilled the sympathy which Europe once felt for their cause. 
They have many steps to mount before they can attain to the 
position from which they will have a right to profess them- 
selves the liberators of others. They must show that they 
can offer to the populations that join them something better 
than the Turks have to give. Up to the present time, the 
two Governments have almost equally failed to confer on 
their subjects the benefits of civilization. In both countries 
the productive powers of the soil and the imdustry of 
the people have been repressed to the utmost possible ex- 
tent. In both, the authorities, high and low, have distin- 
guished themselves by the zeal and success with which they 
have extorted what Lord Hosarr delicately calls “ extra-ofli- 
“cial remuneration.” Life has been as unsafe, and brigandage 
as free, in Attica as in Epirus. The only difference, hitherto, 
has been, that Greece has repudiated, while Turkey has paid 
her debts. In the eyes of the commercial nineteenth century, 
this financial superiority will far outweigh any religious senti- 
ment or classical recollections; and until the comparison can 
be presented in very different terms, Greece has little to hope 
from the sympathy of Europe. Least of all can she expect it 


‘from practical, prosaic England. That, under these cireum- 


stances, the Greek leaders should have canvassed so ostenta- 
tiously for England’s good-will, shows that they look forward 
Co. to a state of things in which that good-will will 


not be claimed in vain. With the example of Piedmont 
before them, they have every right to be sanguine. The 
materials at their disposal are hardly more hopeless than 
those upon which the Sardinian statesmen had to work after 
the disastrous field of Novara. It is unlikely that they will 
produce a second Cavour; but, on the other hand, they have 
no Austria to contend against. Honesty and disinterestedness, 
accompanied only by such ability as, in such a race, they 
may fairly count upon, will enable them to avoid flagrant 
disorder or oppression; and the energy of the Greek race, 
attested in every commercial port in Europe, will do the 
rest. It will enable them to present a contrast to the 
results of Turkish misrule as striking as the contrast used 
to be between Piedmont and the Duchies, four years 
ago. When they have shown, by a practical proof, that 
freedom, prosperity, and order are the results of Greek 
independence, they may take down the “ great idea” off the 
shelf again. They will not find the Western world unrea- 
sonably fond of the Ottoman rule. That anxiety for 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire which has tinctured 
the language of diplomacy for so many years, will be found, 
when the time of trial comes, to be nothing but the fear of 
Russia in disguise. Up to this time, the independence of the 
Greek subjects of the Porte has signified nothing but an 
interval of ruinous anarchy, closed by the ascendancy, if not 
the direct rule, of Russia. It remains to be seen whether the 
Greek politicians can give to it another and a better meaning. 
If they can, they may be sure that no traditions of diplomacy 
will range the English people among the ranks of their 
opponents. Those who have cheered on the Italians so 
heartily in their struggles for unity and liberty will not be 
accomplices in perpetuating the degrading stagnation of 
Mussulman rule, as soon as it can be replaced by any better 
form of government. England will never be guilty of the 
inconsistency of fostering freedom on one side of the Adriatic, 
and disowning it on the other. But it is by genuine good 
government, and pure administration, not by any entangling 
dynastic union, that her goodwill and support are to be 
bought. 


SOCIAL NON-INTERVENTION. 


E QUINCEY, in his Lssay on Murder, bears witness to 
what is now a matter of history — “ the delirium of 
“panic which, arising from the murder of the Marrs and 
“« WILLIAMsons, mastered not only the popular heart of London, 
“but literally diffused itself all over the island.” It wasa 
private event which, according to Souruzy, “rose to the 
“dignity of a national event” whose significance affected 
every household in the country. Something of the same sort, 
though not to the same extent, convulses the public mind at 
the present moment. Garotting, as it is familiarly and im- 
properly called, has risen to the dignity of a science, and its 
professors are masters, if not of the situation, at least of the 
public mind. Sir Josnua Jess tells us that something at 
the present moment—either the delusions existing as to the 
ticket-of-leave men, or the increase of crimes of perso- 
nal violence—is paralleled by the state of things which 
occurred in connexion with the Chatham mutiny. Punch, 
with scarcely an exaggeration, fixes on the Home Secretary 
the responsibility of the present abeyance of all authority in 
the matter of repressing highway robbery in the streets of 
London, and, in so doing, certainly reflects the general bearing 
of public opinion. The question, then, arises, how far this respon- 
sibility of the Home Oftice extends, and what are the powers of 
Sir George Grey. The Home Ofiice is, like a good many other 
British institutions, an authority hard to define. It is practically 
above and beyond all law. Owning a vague deierence to 
public opinion only, it is supported in the exercise of its 
extra-legal powers by public opimion only. It is well, perhaps, 
that there should exist such an irresponsible, indeterminate, 
extra-judicial source of authority. Society could hardly 
work without some dormant dictatorship of this sort, to 
which the appeal should lie when the safety of the State 
requires an intervention speedier and more effectual than the 
forms of law present. But, without doubt, there is also much 
to be said for a rare and most cautious exercise of the powers 
which have come to be exercised at the Home Office. Law 
is, and ought to be, so paramount, that a very active and in- 
terfering Home Secretary would very soon upset the political 
and social coach. But, at the present moment, it is ielt that 
the exercise of authority by Sir Grorae Grey is capricious, 
unstable, and desultory. He interferes where interference is 
questionable—he is inactive and slumberous where energy and 
decision are required. A good many cases which happen to 
synchronize have led to much 
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the Home Office, and to serious doubts whether this depart- 
ment of State is lodged in very efficient hands. 


First, there is the power of reversing or modifying judicial 
sentences passed in the high courts of law in criminal cases. 
Sir George Grey has recently exercised the prerogative of 
the Crown in respiting the woman convicted of the Glasgow 
murder, and the sweep Garpner, convicted at the Old Bailey, 
and sentenced to death for the murder of his wife. In the 
former case, the best justification of the Home Office, such as 
it is, is to be found in the fact that Sir Grorce Grey, in 
respiting the woman M‘Lacnian, represented a powerful 
form of public opinion. Whether he was wise in deferring 
to it is another matter. It is said that so great was the 
feeling entertained by a section of the community in Scotland 
against FLemine, that the Government was afraid to execute 
M‘Lacutan. But whether the verdict and sentence were 
right is not the point. In two cases, occurring within a 
very short time, the Home Secretary has undone the work of 
judge and jury. In Garpner’s case, the man’s guilt seems to 
be quite plain, and the only matter of doubt, in this as in the 
Glasgow murder, is whether an accomplice has not got off. 
Supposing for a single moment that Fieminc was guilty 
equally with M‘Lacuiay, and that Garpyen’s paramour was 
guilty equally with Garpyer, it seems to be a poor reason 
for letting off one murderer that you cannot convict two 
murderers. Yet, practically, this is what Sir Grorcr Grey's 
explanation comes to. He has a doubt as to the extent of 
Jessie M‘Lacuvan’s “share in the commission of the 
“crime;” but, because he has also doubts about somebody 
else’s share, she is not to be hanged. In Garpyer’s case, 
the Judge who tried the criminal was evidently talked over 
to hint a hesitation at the Home Office which it is quite 
plain he did not feel on the trial. Here, then, upon evidence 
which, not being on oath, and not being subject to cross- 
examination, is really no evidence, and upon ex parte state- 
ments made in secrecy, and weighed by nobody knows who, two 
solemn verdicts are set aside. In other words, Trial by Jury 
and the Commission of Assize are reduced to a mere farce. All 
criminal trials may, and are likely to be, resolved into what is 
ultimately a secret investigation in the Home Office. The Old 
Bailey and the Assize Court are merely a solemn mockery, 
concluding nothing if the convict has friends, or money, or 
importunity enough to get the case revised before Sir Grorce 
Grey. This secret court of appeal ought to be as active in the 
minor as in the major cases. If it is right to entrust to the Home 
Secretary the function of pronouncing whether all the facts were 
before the jury, or whether all the doubts had or had not re- 
ceived attention in a case of murder, it must be equally right to 
give him similar powers to reopen every case of petty larceny. 
In other words, our whole system of criminal jurisprudence is 
wrong from one end to the other. Under these circumstances, 
it is no wonder that everybody is exclaiming that the time 
has arrived for arming with judicial sanctions these informal 
inquisitions, or else transferring to a solemn Court of Appeal 
the powers undertaken by the Home Office to try over again, 
in its back parlours, the judgments of the Criminal Courts. 
Should it be judged inexpedient to establish such a court of 
revision, it only remains to define the Home Secretary's 
power, to limit it, and to assist it with the ordinary appliances 
of justice. 

But it is not exactly with reference to this point that we 
have adverted to the respite of M‘Lacuian and Garpner. 
What we wish to observe is, that Sir Grorncr Grey, the present 
Home Secretary, is not remarkably chary of exercising the 
extrajudicial, exceptional, and extraordinary powers of his 
office. A Home Secretary can, if he pleases, wake up from 
the hibernation of his office. What is supposed to stimulate 
the dormouse department of the State is a great public emer- 
— It was said that half Glasgow was all but in revolt 
on the supposition that Jessre M‘Lacuian would be hanged; 
and it was also said that the London public could not endure 
the spectacle of two murderers executed at the same time 
at the Old Bailey. And so penal servitude, instead of the 
gallows, has been, or is to be, in either case awarded. This 
deference to public opinion—the existence of which public 
opinion is, by the way, a very doubtful matter—is in a 
certain sense becoming in a Home Secretary. A good deal 
of his functions consists in representing this public opinion ; 
but we should be glad if public opinion were always and 
equally listened to at the Home Office. It is, perhaps, too 
much to expect of Sir Grorce Grey that he should be awake 
more than once a quarter. The exercise of activity required 
in issuing these two respites seems to have quite exhausted the 
official mind of Downing Street. A long sleep is the comple- 


went of unwonted activity. So, on the very next occasion 


that public opinion knocked at the door of the Home Office, the 
Secretary or Stare announced that he had been disturbed 
quite often enough. A deputation from the Fisheries 
Preservation Association had an interview with Sir Grorce 
Grey on Tuesday last, to press upon him the necessity of 
preventing the exportation of salmon in the close season. 
The case was as clear as possible. The recent Act had 
worked very well; but there was a gap in the fence. 
Poaching had been checked, the net system had been restricted, 
the fisheries were improving. The sale of salmon in this coun- 
try was prohibited, but unluckily the exportation of salmon 
was left free; and it was demonstrated that, by this omission 
in the present law, it was possible to ship salmon to 
France, reship it, and sell it at a profit in London. The 
complainants suggested that an Order in Council might be 
issued prohibiting the exportation of salmon. The Home 
Secretary's reply was all but trifling with a public duty. 
All that he could suggest was that the railway companies 
might be induced to refuse to carry unseasonable fish. As 
to an Order in Council, that could only be issued in respect 
to articles contraband of war; and at present Sir Grorcr 
Grey did not see how he could interfere, except by inquiry 
and communication with the railway companies. With 
submission, an Order in Council may be issued, on a Minis- 
ter’s responsibility, under any emergency, and with respect to 
any goods. It is a question, of course, whether this is a case 
sufficiently important to justify such a proceeding. But, in Sir 
Georce Grey's eyes, the destruction of the salmon fisheries is 
not a matter on which the slumbers of the Home Office ought 
to be interfered with. 

So with regard to the garotters. It may be that the existing 
panic is most unreasonable; it may be that Sir Josnua Jess 
is right in representing the ticket-of-leave men as unjustly 
attacked; it is possible that the string of scoundrels who were 
found guilty on Wednesday and Thursday last are injured and 
maligned citizens. They, at least, have the Home Secretary's 
tenderness to convicted felons to fall back upon. But admit- 
ting all this, we may hint that the public mind does want 
tranquillizing and reassuring. It would be something to 
know that even rumours of the actual state of the streets 
of London are at least on their way to penetrate the Castle 
of Indolence in which Sir Grorce Grey folds his hands. 
At present we do not hear of any proposed increase of the 
police force, any Government proclamation, or any especial 
rewards offered for the detection or repression of a crime 
which, perhaps, does not exist, but the apparent existence and 
alleged increase of which is a disgrace to the State which 
does nothing to suppress it. Or, if these things are not in Sir 
Georce’s way, why not have recourse to what generally pre- 
cedes the Parliamentary session—a shufile of the official cards, 
and a transposition of the Cabinet chairs? Why should not 
Earl RusseLt and Sir Georce Grey exchange offices? Non- 
intervention is our foreign policy ; and such a non-interven- 
tion Minister as Sir Grorce is not of daily occurrence. The 
Secretary who will let ill alone is the very man to let well 
alone. It is not for us to dictate to waking Hellas; the Porg 
and his concerns are no affair of ours; we only make a mess of 
handling the vexing imbroglio of Turkey and Montenegro; 
the very name of Schleswig-Holstein invites the exercise of 
the easy far-niente policy; we have washed our hands of 
the Mexican difficulty ; and as for America, we have all but 
affronted our best ally by declining to interfere in that greatest 
of all domestic wrangles. Who is so sufficient for the great 
duty of doing nothing abroad as the veteran sleeper who, by @ 
long series of inactivity, has made the difficult work of doing 
nothing part of himself? At any rate, the superfluous life, the 
exuberant love of meddlesomeness, which prompts certain 
despatches to Denmark, might find ample opportunities for its 
exercise in preserving our lives in the middle of London. To 
suppress garotting would be a domestic triumph to those 
energies which are rather inconveniently exercised just now, 
at the slight cost of compromising us in the eyes of Europe. 


ON BEING UNDERSTOOD. 


T modesty would allow men to confess it, we do not doubt 
that it isa very common matter of surprise —ingenuous sur- 
prise, and not a feeling really to be ashamed of—why more — do 
not like us, care for us, show interest in us. It is very clear that 
most people have only a very limited number of admirers, and, 
not to speak of admirers, very few sympathizers — very few who 
find much pleasure in their society, or to whom they can feel of real 
consequence apart from the substantial services they can render, 
and beyond the domestic hearth, with which such speculations as 
these had best have nothing to do. Perhaps we are conscious of 
some play of thought, some kindness and a of heart, some 
capacities for sympathy, some tenderness delicacy of feeling, 
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some readiness of tion, some spark of fancy or humour only 
waiting to be kindled, some ‘good ne na How ‘it that others do 
not pay homage to such an array of —_ qualities? Some men 
think they are liked—but they are not liked in the degree they sup- 
themselves to be. They are the objects of an amount of cold, 
patronizing will, but they have not the sort of thing we are 
meaning, and which so many of us honestly wonder we don't get. 
It does not signify much —we do without it. We are not sure 
that violent appreciation would not be a bore, and entail a great 
deal of trouble. We would treat it as a scientific question rather 
than a want of the heart. It simply strikes us, one and all, when 
we come to think of it, as curious, how extremely few each man 
cares for, or gets to care for him — how very few hit it together. 

We have enumerated the good gifts of which every one is, of 
course, conscious; but we must in candour acknowledge that 
in mixed society we do not find them brought into play and 
exercised as we should beforehand expect them to be. Our 
wonder is not so much that men do not greatly care for what 
they see in us, but how it happens that, as all these fine 
— are there, they do not contrive to find them out. Asa 

t, we are not appreciated. How comes that about? Why, 
we may ask with a pardonable warmth and indignation, do 
people /et us be so dull and uninteresting in their presence, when 
we have itin us to be so different? There must certainly be 
a fault somewhere. If society were so ordered as to meet our 
idiosynerasy, we should make a different appearance. It is be- 
coming a pretty general discovery —and, therefore, we give it 
expression — that justice is not done. We are not brought out. 
We are suffered to smoulder. Our lamp is dim for want of air,— 
when, if we know ourselves, we have it in us to assist an illu- 
mination. Most concourses of men are dull. We have each 
reason to think it need not be so. We have called this a“ discovery,” 
because this cry of the soul is a feature of modern civilization. It 
seems clear that, in the days of our grandfathers, people used to 
meet and be entertained without the necessities we here hint at. A 
certain rude jollity and robustness of powers kept under the finer 
sensibilities. We donot deny that even now there are people who 
find society a field, who are courted, who shine, who, as the phrase 
is, make themselves agreeable. But this scarcely affects our 
argument; for is not the best talker that ever possessed the ear 
of a dinner-table careful to let us know that we see but the 
outside, that his inner self is never reached, that he all the while 
languishes for real sympathy—that he has depths which a careless 
laughing world takes no pain to search into? 

We believe that, if Dr. Johnson lived in our time, he would 
consider that he was not understood—an idea, as far as we can see, 
that never once entered his head, after the world took him up; 
and we have no doubt that this conviction would have hampered 
his flow, and, so to say, shut him up in many a company where 
he made the grandest figure. And this probably explains why 
there are no Dr. Johnsons now, and no anybodies of that sort. 
People were not in those days so dependent on somebody to draw 
them out. In another point, there is a difference. If our vanity 
is not less exacting than theirs, it is more fastidious, A man in 
these days is jealous of being listened to and cared for merely as a 
lion, merely as an author. The idea is that there is something 
beyond what shows itself in work achieved —something more 
intensely the man’s self than what comes out of him. When Cum- 
berland intimated that he wanted to be treated, not as a writer of 
plays but as a gentleman, the world of his day did not know what 

e was at, and thought he gave himself airs; but every successful 
author would say so now, and every one would take the feeling 
for granted. Not that our fathers were wholly without the notion 
of getting at a man, or unconscious that some had this gift more 
than others, but they still did not touch our modern strain. Thus 
it was said of Sir Walter Scott, that he could not travel with a 
man in a coach without learning something from him. No doubt 
he could have learnt something from us, but would he have under- 
stood us? There is the question. It is not what we know, but 
what we are, that is at the root of this sensitive aspiration. A 
desire to reveal our very inside of all— with, at the same time, 
a bashful recoil from the operation —characterizes the modern 
mind, which, in despair of individual sympathy, often throws itself 
upon the public as the only true confidant; so that the more re- 
serve prevails in society, each member of which we know just a 
little, the more we seem ready to reveal our secrets to our readers 
and hearers — if they are only in crowds enough — of whom indi- 
vidually we know nothing. 

Some good souls, approaching this question, have said that there 
is something in everybody that will repay the trouble of investi- 
gation, if it could only be got at. However, our experience does not 
reach so far. The Germans—who, as Charles Lamb says, are pro- 
founder than we — have theorized prettily on the — dulness, 
which they cannot believe in as a process of nature. Thus, Tieck 
describes or conceives of a conversational alchymist whose “ richly 
intellectual discourse made everybody who talked with him clear- 
headed and clever;” and he goes on to assert that there is some 
fruitful soil in every mind which should bring forth peculiar 
products, and from which the originality of the individual should 
proceed. In most cases, he grants, this has been checked by 
neglect or conventional culture. He complains, beside, that most 
- conversations have simply for their object that each should hear 
himself without any desire that the other should express 
either his outer or his inner mind. “ But where a master in the 
science of men chances to touch these wasted instruments, he 
knows how to draw wondrous tones even from the most spoiled.” 


This word “wondrous” explains the want of the age. It is the 
mystic “ inner self” that must somehow be drawn forth. Not that 
we profess to go all le with the German in the universality 
of these precious qualities. It is a theory which certainly 
does not commend itself to general acceptance ; for we see that the 
desire to reveal the inner eelf tends rather to a monopoly — that is, 
the craving to be understood leads inevitably in practice to the 
formation of cliques. The word is not in favour; but the 
thing, however demoralizing, we believe to be exceedingly agree- 
able. When a few people get together with this view, there 
springs out of the intercourse a satisfaction, not to say elation, not 
to be attained in any other way. It is impossible to get the 
appreciation of the whole world; but it is easy to think a very 
few people all the world to us. Where a coterie is established 
under a tacit agreement that each member shall be understood, 
there springs a sense of importance and consequent indulgence of 
every man’s humour, a worship of characteristics, a reckless self- 
reliance, a fearlessness and abandon of expression, a di and 
even forgetfulness of every way of viewing things out of the 
charmed circle, which is more like liberty, community, and fra- 
ternity than we can e to find elsewhere. We are 
sure of sanction; we are radiant with genial esprit de corps; 
there is a community of thought and achievement. We may be 
foolish, but what of that? we feel clever; and, moreover, we are 
cleverer—our thoughts more vivacious, our intelligence more 
ready, in the particular groove that we have assigned to it. The 
historical French coteries may be ridiculous to look back upon — 
may have strayed into unbounded extravagances; but how clever 
they were, and how they did enjoy themselves, and look down 
upon the rest of the world! And our own lite annals show 
similar combinations, on the same principle of making it every- 
body’s interest to extol, draw out, set-off the other. Nothing 
can be more cold and chill than the outer world to one of these 
cockered, indulged, drawn-out spirits, beyond the prestige of its 
own circle; but the tendency of the world is to defer to people 
who set store by themselves, and a coterie of sufficient spirit and 
pretension secures for itself real serviceable reputation, though the- 
excluded may affect satire, and indulge in word-di ment. 

But the real triumphs of a coterie, and what comes of it when 
—— do understand one another to the backbone, must be 
ooked for in another hemisphere. In this our American cousins 

a-head, as in everything else, unimpeded by the phlegm of the 
old world, and armed in a panoply of self-confidence, really glorious 
in its unconscious daring. The circle we have now more espe- 
cially in view has Mr. Emerson for its historian, and had Margaret 
Fuller for its priestess. In the depth and niceness of penetration 
which intimate knowledge of each other induced, we must not 
wonder that this school uses language as yet obscure to the 
uninitiated. Thus the lady had one fiult— that she was “too 
intellectual, and too conscious of intellectual relation, so that she 
was not sufficiently self-centred in her own personality, and hence 
something of duality ;” but whether we can understand her or not, 
it is clear she had the gift we desire in our friends. “No one 
ever came so near ;” “her mood applied itself to the mood of her 
companion, point by point, in the most limber, sinuous, vital way ;” 
“she applied herself to the mood of her companion as the sponge 
applies itself to water,” and the results are just what each one 
craves for himself: — 

You fancy you me nam it is too absurd ; you have never seen 
him. When I found him here sitting like a statue I was alarmed ; thought 
him ill. You sit with courteous unconfiding smile, and sup; him to be a 
mere man of talent. He is so with you. But the moment | was alone with 
him he was another creature. His manner, so glassy and elaborate before, 
was full of soul, and the tones of his voice entirely diflerent. 


“And I have no doubt,” said Mr. Emerson, “ that she saw 
expressions, heard tones, and received thoughts from her com- 
anions, which no one ever heard from the same parties.” So 
e writes it. But if she was this to the uninitiated, to lovers and 
artists, grey statesmen, old aunts, coach travellers—if they onc 
and all found themselves turning over their most secret treasures 
for her inspection—how was it with the congenial circle of 
kindred spirits? We can only assure our readers that the sub- 
jects of discussion in that circle, and the way of treating them, as 
reported to us, are so great, so stupendous, so deep, so vast, so 
comprehensive of all that nature has to show, so exhaustive of 
all that philosophers have thought and poets have dreamt, that 
one page of the inspired “ Margaret” and her coterie seems to 
embrace the universe. And, what is much to our point—as proving 
the stimulating effects of forming one of a charmed and perfectly 
understood circle — whatever the subject, whether the question is, 
What is life? or, What particular view had people in a 
Bacchus or Apollo? whether the discourse turns on the soul of 
beauty, or searches into the very secrets of the fine or dives 
into the abyss of motives, all the members of the little society were 
equal to the occasion, and could say something positively clever. 
Such are the ical effects of an exact pervading sympathy. 
“ All satisfied her,” and all with whom she conversed surprised 
her by their Pe. though, as her historian candidly contesses, 
“we were obliged to recal t’s testimony when we 
found we were sad blockheads to other peop us 
But in showing that American transcendentalists are clever, we 
seem to have wandered worlds away from our starting point, which 
asked why we are dull. We have not, after all, the least wish to 
be demi-gods like Mr. Emerson ; but why have we nothing to say 
to our acquaintance of twenty years’ standing P We talk of subjects 
that interest us, and on which we could say something. Why do 
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we not say it ? Why would not our friend care to hear it if we did ? 
And we, in our turn, wd are we so dead to merits in him that other 
people vouch for? is sensible of a glow, a fervour, a sparkle, 
which keeps himself warm —why is it so feeble a glimmer to the 
other ? The intercourse of mind is a mystery; what are the 
barriers so invisible, yet so invincible, which make association so 
often a mere trial and delusion! We meet only at points— we 
touch only with our claws — we are justified in denouncing each 
the other as a heavy fellow, forso in truth we are. : 

We suppose it is a continuance of that great necessary evil, that 
unsocial decree promulged at the Tower of Babel. Possibly, the 
pressure of this — po ro takes from us any strong oo 
straining desire to please, except under circumstances tempting 
our one and te us ner the trouble of being agreeable — 
which is, indeed, to not a few the hardest thing they are ever put to. 
The world must be peopled, and if every man had liked his neigh- 
bour, enjoyed his company, and found something to say to him, 
people would have stuck together like bees in a swarm, and three 
parts of the earth to this day would have been desert. 


THE “REIGNING FAMILIES” AND THE CROWN OF GRECCE. 


HATEVER opinion may be formed of the merits of the 
proposal to place Prince Alfred on the throne of 
Greece, it is obviously desirable that one point should be clearly 
ascertained. Is there any existing obligation which binds Eng- 
land not to allow one of her Royal Family to accept the sove- 
reignty of that kingdom? Itis scarcely necessary to remind our 
readers that, when first the name of Prince Alfred was mentioned, 
it was met in several English journals by the positive statement 
that England was a party to a treaty which prohibited any mem- 
ber of the families reigmng, either in England, France, or Russia, 
from occupying the Greek throne. The same objection was urged 
against the Duke of Leuchtenberg. It was even said that the 
latter was under the double disqualification of being related to 
both the Emperors of Russia and of France. The grandson of 
Eugéne Beauharnais, although the cousin of Napoleon, could 
hardly be excluded as a member of the reigning family of France. 
But, supposing the prohibition to exist, he is certainly ineligible 
as the son of a Russian archduchess, an Imperial Highness of the 
empire, the nephew of the reigning Emperor, and heir in no very 
remote contingency to the throne of the Czars. 

But the truth is that there is no ground for the objection which 
has been thus made. It may or not be expedient or desirable 
that a member of the Royal Family of E = or of the 
Imperial Family of Russia should be elected King of 
Greece, but there is no treaty in existence which prevents 
the Greek nation from offering their crown either to Prince 
Alfred or the Duke of Leuchtenberg, or which precludes 
either England or Russia from acceding to their choice. A very 
brief examination of the documents relating to the question will 
make this plain, and, at the same time, will show the origin of our 
error, which has received some countenance from the rash or 
careless statements of authorities that ought to have been better 
informed. It is quite true, that when England, ce, and 
Russia assumed the duty of jointly nominating a Sovercign for 
Greece, they agreed among themselves that they would not chocse 
one from the reigning families of any of those States. But this 
stipulation was merely a regulation by which they agreed to 
govern their own choice. They never attempted to set up an 
absolute disqualification for the sovereignty of Greece, or to 
import into the Greek Constitution a condition which was never 
even submitted or suggested to the Greek nation itself. The 
engagement only extended to the case in which the Sovereign 
was to be nominated by the Three Powers. 

The joint action of the Three Powers in relation to the affairs 
of Greece commenced with the treaty known as the Treaty of 
London, of July 6, 1827. More than a year before, in a con- 
ference at St. Petersburg, of April 4, 1826, the representatives 
of England and Russia had arranged the terms of interference. 
In 1827 France ree ee to the arrangement, and its terms 
were embodied in a treaty. The Three Powers agreed to 

ut a stop to the effusion of blood by enforcing a suspension of 

tilities. They were then to make a combined effort to effect a 

acification of Greece, upon the terms “that the Greeks should 

ld under the Sultan as lord paramount;” that “in conse- 
quence of this they should to the Ottoman Empire an annual 
tribute;” while they “should be governed by authorities whom 
they should choose and appoint themselves, but in the nomi- 
nation of whom the Porte should have a defined right.” 
The arrangement contemplated by this treaty was evidently 
little more than the establishment of privileged municipalities in 
Greece. It was frustrated by the obstinacy of the Porte. The 
refusal of the Turks to accede-to the armistice led to the destruction 
of their fleet, at Navarino, by tho allied squadron that had been 
sent there to enforce it. This took.place in October 1827. But 
it was not until March 22, 1829, that the Three Powers agreed 

n the further course which they should take in the execution 
of the treaty of London. This new agreement was embodied not 
in @ formal treaty, but im the protocol of a Conference held at 
London on that day. 

The great principle for the first time embodied in this new 
agreement was, that the Greek nation should be placed under one 
chief. ‘That chief was to be their hereditary ruler in their internal 


affairs; but he was to be the vassal of the Sultan—he was to 
pay him an annual tribute—and each successive chief, upon his 
accession, was to receive investiture from the lord paramount, 
and to pay a further sum by way of homage to that lord. His 
Government was to approach as nearly as possible to the forms ef 
a monarchy; but Greece, in the ments of this protocol, still 
formed a portion of the Turkish empire, and none of the 
privileges of a sovereign state, The three protecting Powers were 
to nominate the chief, with the assent of the Sultan. If the 
hereditary line of the chief at any time became extinct, the same 
nomination, and the same assent of the Sultan, were on each 
occasion to be re d in the selection of a new person to fill the 
hereditary Pachalick—for such, in truth, was the office then con- 
templated. 

In this protocol was inserted the stipulation that “in no case 
should the chief be chosen (en aucun cas ce chef ne pourra 
étre choisi) among the princes of the families reigning in the 
States who were parties to the Treaty of London.” Express pro- 
vision was made for supplying any future vacancy in the Pachc'ick 
of Greece. But for this provision, the right of nomination would 
have lapsed to the Sultan, as lord paramount. But the Three 
Powers undertook to force on the Sultan a provision that, upon 
every failure of heirs, they should still be itted to nominate 
as at the first; and they agreed with each other that, in exercising 
that right of nomination, they would never select a member of the 
three reigning families. 

Fortunately for the cause of Greek independence, the agreement 
embodied in this protocol was never carried into effect. Before 
the final settlement of Greece, the Powers became convinced that 
the Greek nation must have more than ean independent internal 
administration, or a distinct chief. They resolved that the Greeks 
must constitute a distinct nation, and be a sovereign and abso- 
lutely independent State. On February 3, 1830, the minutes of 
another Conference were signed. All idea of any vassalage to the 
Sultan was given up. The Three Powers still assumed the duty 
of selecting the first Sovereign of the new State; but they 
took care to assert that they did so by express delegation from 
the free suffrages of the Greek nation. But beyond this 
first nomination they assumed no power in relation to 
the sovereignty of Greece. The State, once constituted by 
the election of the Sovereign, was left in all respects to its 
own independent action. The functions of the Three Powers were 
at an end; and Greece then became an independent monarchy, 
with just the same right to regulate the succession to the throne 
as belongs to Russia, to England, or to France. 

The protocol was drawn up in the most accurate accordance 
with this view. It commenced by recording an agreement that 
“ Greece should be an independent State, and enjoy all the rights, 

litical, administrative, and commercial, consequent on absolute 
independence.” It then proceeded to declare that “the Govern- 
ment of Greece shall be monarchical, and hereditary in the order 
of primogeniture. It shall be entrusted to a Prince, who must not 
be chosen among those of the families reigning in the States that 
signed the treaty of July 6, 1827, and who shall bear the title of 
Sovereign Prince of Greece. The choice of the Powers shall be 
the subject of further communication and stipulation.” 

The whole language obviously refers to the one and only occa- 
sion on which “the Powers” were to exercise any choice, that was, 
to the first selection of a sovereign. That once done, Greece was to 
enjoy all “the political rights consequent on absolute indepen- 
dence.” Among the highest of these was that of regulating the 
succession to her own Crown. The protocol accordingly varies 
most remarkably from the language of the former one, which in 
general it follows. It omits altogether any — for supplying 
a vacancy occasioned by failure of heirs. The power to provide for 
this contingency was conceded with the rights of a sovereign State, 
In the clause prohibiting the selection from the reigning families, 
the words “ en aucun cas,” which occur in the former protocol, are 
omitted. There was but one case to which the restriction could 
apply, because there was but one case in which “the Powers ” were 
to choose the Sovereign of Greece. Understood thus, the whole 
arrangement is perfectly consistent. “The Powers” had 3 
perfect right to make with each other any arrangement to 
regulate the selection which they were themselves to make. 
But consistently with the absolute independence of Greece, 
= could have no right to impose conditions on her future 
choice. 

The inherent right of the Greeks to provide for any future 
vacancy in the throne was tacitly recognised in 1832. When, 
after ineffectual negotiations with the present King of Belgium, 
the Crown was finally offered to Otho, the King of Bavaria in- 
sisted on a stipulation that in failure of the heirs of Otho, the Crown 
should revert to his brothers. The National Assembly of Greece 
acceded to his demand, and on the 7th of May, 1832, a convention 
between Bavaria, France, England, and Russia, provided for the 
devolution of the Crown from one brother to another. But no 
provision was made in the event of the failure of the line of all 
the brothers on whom it was suceessively entailed. ‘The provision 
for this contingency belonged to the Greek nation itself. 2 

The constitution of Greece, which was legally established in 
1844, made express provision on the subject. The succession was 
settled in accordance with the convention of 18323 but the King 
was empowered, in the absence of any heir apparent or p 
tive, to nominate his successor, with the assent of two-thirds of 
the Chambers. In the event of an actual vacancy of the throne, 
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The question is one at the present moment of such importance, 
that we have not hesitated to devote a considerable space to its 
full examination. If the Cabinet of England refuse for Prince 
Alfred the Crown which it appears almost certain will be offered 
to him, that refusal must be rested on other grounds than the 
assumption of a treaty obligation which has no existence in fact. 


If our argument be correct, it removes all objection, so far as | 
treaties are concerned, to the election of the Duke of Leuchtenberg | 


as well as to that of Prince Alfred. If the throne is refused for 
Prince Alfred, and the Greek nation choose to elect the Duke, 
no treaty can be appealed to in opposition to their choice. 
Of course all the objections to either selection on the ground of 
ei or of the general balance of power, remain untouched. 

f the Duke of Leuchtenberg should ultimately be chosen to occupy 
the vacant throne of Otho, it will add to the singularity of the fortune 
which since the fall of Napoleon has attended the descendants of 
Josephine. That fortune seems to justify the superstition, which re- 
garded Josephine as the star of Napoleon’s destiny. No royalty is 
now to be found among the relatives of Napoleon, except in the 
descendants of his discarded wife. The grandson of Josephine is 
Emperor of France. Another of her descendants was married to 
the Queen of Portugal; of her d-daughters, one was Queen 
of Sweden, another still lives as Empress Dowager of Brazil. Her 
great-grandson may be King of Greece. 

The Constitution of Greece, as settled in 1844, requires that the 
sovereign should be a member of the Greek Church. The Greeks 
may unquestionably dispense with this condition in favour of 
Prince Alfred if they please. But even if he ene the throne 
without any condition as to religion, all human om bility would 
lead us to expect that one day or other he, or his successor, will 
conform to the Church which his subjects universally recognise. 
If this should be the result, the next generation will see a strange 
destiny, both religious and political, fulfilled in the house of Saxe- 
Coburg. That illustrious family will have given, in the persons 
of its direct male descendants, Kings to England, to Portugal, to 
Belgium, and to Greece. Among their princes will be found 
adherents of almost every one of the great religious communities, 
into which the Christian world is divided. Lutheran in Germany, 
they will be Roman Catholic in Portugal and Belgium. 
England they will maintain our national form of Anglican 
Protestantism, while in Greece they will conform to the 
orthodox ritual of the East. The Sovereign of the United 
Kingdom may, perhaps, fairly be said in one sense to represent 
the form of, Christian worship which in Scotland he has 
sworn to maintain. The King of Great Britain is said to bea 
Presbyterian north of the Tweed. If this be so there would be 
scarcely any considerable community of Christians which could 
not point out.a defender among the princes of a family which 
would be represented as extensively among the religions as among 
the sovereignties of Europe. 

These, however, are speculations beyond the object of this 
paper. We proposed to deal only with the question of these 
supposed treaty obligations, and we have given our reasons for 
the conclusion that there are none. It is perfectly open to the 
Greeks to place their crown upon the head of the descendant of 
a long line of princes of Coburg and England, or of a prince who 
traces his descendant from the comparatively upstart houses of 
Beauharnois and Romanoff. If the Greek nation choose to do so 
there ig no treaty in existence which forbids them, or which pre- 
cludes either of these princes from accepting the crown. 


A TEMPERANCE HOLIDAY. 

HE National Temperance League has published its Report of 
T the Great Tem ce Congress of 1262. The anal the 
Great Exhibition, it was felt by the gentlemen of the League, 
“should be also distinguished by meetings and other eflorts in 
furtherance of the Temperance cause, of more than usual power of 
interest.” The result is before us. It consists, for the most 
of a long series of exceedingly dull essays, read by the usual 
essayists and orators of the movement. In these we do not detect 
a single new fact or a single new argument; and the stiflest of 
Blue Books is light reading in comparison with this volume of two 
hundred pages. There was a Ministerial Conference, by which is 
meant a conference of en and Dissenting teachers, to 

ings of which we have on another occasion 
ere were public meetings at Exeter Hall. Addresses 
the foreigners were fraternized with; the ladies 


recited their papers ; the Social Science amongst 
its many hobbies, allowed the ne to curvet and qaeers 
the Congrés de Bienfaisance was enlightened by Mrs, William 
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observe that rts and 
were patronized on this especial The particulars are 
not recorded. Did Samuel Bowley, Esq., mount a velocipede ? 
Did the reverend gentlemen join in a game of kiss in the 
ring? Did the manly form of Mr. Arnott exhibit himself at 
the archery practice? And did the Incumbent of Clerkenwell 
encourage, or assist, at grinning through a horse collar ? 
These gentlemen, at least, meditated some such ive ex- 
ercises. “It is now time,” was Mr. Maguire’s playful pero- 
ration, “for somebody else to address you, for my quarter of an 
hour is gone; and you know, after spouting upon cold water here, 
there is to be the spouting of the fountains outside; and by the 
time we have all taken our part in the rustic sports, by the time 
Mr. Newman Hall has j in ea sack, and Mr. Arnott has 
shown his Scotch agility, and I have had a roll down Sydenham 
Hill, I think we shall all have done tolerably weil in our day’s 
enjoyment.” Tastes differ; we freely award to the Rev. Robert 
Maguire a facility in making bad jokes, which might secure him a 
post on the comic almanacs. That jest about spouting on cold 
water, and cold water spouting on him, shows a master in crambo, 
and would recommend him for an engagement on a funny pe- 
riodical, or perhaps entitle him to the place of Merryman in a circus. 
But when it comes to sack jumping, and rolling down hills, we 
must either take the reverend gentleman eu grand sériewx, or 
merely as a rhetorician. If he really rolled down Sydenham 
Hill, we say nothing of his clerical calling, but we must remark 
that he endangered a precious life, and the glossiness of a black 
coat. If he only joked a joke, then we musé say that here is 
a case in which he ought to have applied his great principle, 
and the principle of his sect. Total abstinence from non- 
natural expressions not only becometh, but is required from, 
serious people. The habit of joking leads by imperceptible steps 
to the habit of lying. As he himself decisively and impe- 
riously, though on another subject-matter, observes, “ moderation 
is a thing I cannot understand.” If Mr. Maguire cannot under- 
stand it in the matter of drink, there are matter-of-fact people 
who cannot, or who will not, understand it in the matter of ‘talk. 
The tongue, like the drinking faculty, is a dan thing. You 
cannot take liberties with If the reverend orator did not 
roll down Sydenham Hill he talked an unveracity. If he did, 
why we have something else to say, not only to Mr. Maguire, 
but to all the jolly companions of this day ever to be held in 


remembrance. 

Remembering their own great principle that things likely to be 
abused are to be avoided for the sake of example, what are we to 
say to a holiday at the Crystal Palace, such as that enjoyed by the 
League, and chronicled in the Report of the Congress of 1862? 
Who knows what a single visit to the Crystal Palace, like a 
single glass of wine, may do? Who can calculate of what 
evils a solitary roll down Sydenham Hill, as promised by 
Mr. Maguire, or even one jump in a sack, as attributed by 
anticipation to Mr. Newman Hall, may not be the fruitful parent ? 
Why the result, as they forcibly remark on the liquor question 
might be, that Mr. Maguire, to the great loss of Clerkenwell, 
like the wheel of Ixion, in an 
unceasing gyration down Sydenham Hill, to the ruin of his head 
and his th labours. Mr. Newman Hail, too, by a single 
lapse into good fellowship and a sack, might acquire the inveterate 
habit of jumping, and, for aught we know, he might turn himseli 
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have no voice in the election. | tenants of basses, tenors, and the players of all kinds of music, was 
case filled by an attentive audience, ak rendered vocal in turns by 
"re Samuel Bowley, Robert Maguire, Newman Hall, and William 
the Amott. For such —— are not often heard together on any 
ro- stage. Or, again, when the human tide that had ebbed out to 
‘ick witness the grand display of fountains, and to gaze upon a land- 
yuld scape of surpassing loveliness, flowed back in increased volume, 
1ree filling up the great transept from its farthest extremities to the 
pon topmost seat of the orchestra, and listened with intense pleasure 
rate and satisfaction to the thousand young We pa: of the Temperance 
sing | cause, making rich melody with their fresh young voices. If not 
the by the almanac, it proved, in fact, a pre-eminently Good Friday, 
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into a jumping Dervish, and edify Surrey Chapel with his 
corporeal agility instead of his spiritual activity. The difference, 
r. Maguire observes, with axiomatic conciseness, ‘is not so 
much between too much and none at all, as between a little and 
none at all.” People of sense would say that a little rolling down 
Sydenham Hill and a little sack jumping, once in a way, 
would not be so very unbecoming even in “a minister.” 
But we must beg Mr. Maguire to apply to his solitary kittenish 
tricks the austere counsel which he gives to the enjoyments of 
other folks. A little fun, like a little learning, is a dangerous 
thing. A single visit to Sydenham is, on total abstinence prin- 
ciples, a most dangerous thing. The teetotallers who went there 
on that particular Friday might acquire such a taste that they 
would absolutely to the Crystal Palace every day in the 
ear. And then think of the ruin to families which this single 
oliday _ entail. Who can forecast the train of horrors 
which would inevitably follow that day’s enjoyment, and the 
spectacle of the Incumbent of Clerkenwell sabia down a hill? 
Who knows but that all those little boys who twirl over and 
over before the omnibuses have been stimulated by this one 
clerical example? In the one case, as in the other—in the matter 
of holidays and rustic sports, as in the matter of drink—it is only 
the first step that tells. Who can in either instance calculate 
the possible evils of a single attempt at moderate enjoyment ? 
That single bottle of ginger beer has, we are assured, 
made many who went to Sydenham on that eventful Friday 
confirmed swillers of pop at the rate of twenty bottles a day. 
That single poly ie, consumed in clerical company and in the 
presence of the League, has made many a mother weep at the 
dismal result, when the wages of the house are spent on pork, 
with all its ghastly train of indigestion, dyspepsia, scrofula, leprosy, 
and death. 

We said just now something about the dangers of a little 
learning as well as of small jokes. Mr. Maguire illustrates both 
perils of the clerical mind. When he went to Sydenham, he was 
resolved to astonish the teetotallers. He wished to show that 
they had a scholar and a gentleman in their ranks, “Do not some 
of us remember,” he asks, with the easy triumph of one who had all 
the Classics at his fingers’ ends, and with the air of the junior fellow 
of @ common-room addressing his brother scholars, “in our old 
school-days reading in Homer, where the great Greek poet repre- 
sents his great hero, Hector, a3 declining the winecup, on the eve 
of battle, at the suggestion of his wife, saying, ‘ No, let the chief 
abstain, and let them reserve the goblet for a libation to the gods;’ 
and that which was the testimony of warriors of ancient times 
is still ours in the associations that cluster round the immortal 
name of Havelock (loud cheers).” Mr. Maguire has had an 
advantage in perusing an edition of Homer earlier than the recen- 
sion of Pisistratus. We, at any rate, do not remember, though, doubt- 
less, the Crystal Palace audience did, this teetotal speech of Hector 
to Andromache. We do remember that Hecuba, Hector’s mother 
(not his wife) did, on one occasion, invite him to make a libation 
of wine to the gods and a refection to himself, and that Hector 
replied, not in the spirited h which Mr. Maguire repeats, but 
in a refusal on the ground that he, a man of blood, could not offer 
sacrifice to the pods, and in an implication that undiluted wine 
as Damm remarks, of which alone ibations could be made, would 
be injurious to a fagged and fainting man. But if, from all this 
biundering reminiscence of Homer, Mr. Maguire wished his 
Sydenham hearers to gather the conclusion that the Homeric 
heroes abstained from wine, the sooner Mr. Maguire goes back to 
his old school days and reads his Homer—of course not in Mr. 
Pope’s translation —the better. But this is not all. In historical 
as well as in poetical scholarship Mr. Maguire is equally at home. 
“ Moreover, as we read, we find that the names of Dato and Solon, 
Lycurgus and Romulus, are all in our favour.” Are they? 
“Those philosophers forbad, or wagers or restrained the 
drinking of strong drinks.” As to Plato, whatever he might have 

reached in his Republic, we know what he practised in his 

yimposium, and we need not remind a clergyman that his pulpit 
and himself are very different things. As to Solon, we know 
that he revived an old law, which required water to be mixed 
with the strong thick wine of Greece, and so far he certainly did 
not anticipate the Maine liquor law, still less total abstinence. 
Then about Lycurgus—he certainly is said, though Bishop Thirlwall 
doubts the fact, to have encouraged or required the Spartans to 
make the Helots drunk in order to discourage drunkenness ; but 
we nowhere read that he forbad strong drinks, though he certainly | 
did recommend, what Mr. Maguire di s, moderation in 
liquor. And, lastly, as to Romulus, we are ready to discuss his 
legislation when we are satisfied about his existence, while at 
present we are content to show that the legislation attributed 
to him by forbidding wine to married women, most certainly 


rmnitted it to men. But all this is to such Greeks as Mr. 

aguire foolishness, All that Mr. Maguire wanted to do 
at Sydenham was to cut a dash and dazzle the League with 
his professional and classical erudition. The device is an old 
one. One Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson quoted authors far more 
recondite, Sanchonithon, Manetho, and Berosus, with remarkable 
success once, and came to grief afterwards. Mr. Maguire had 
better keep to his rolling down Sydenham Hill, and leave Homer, 
Plato, Solon, Lycurgus, and Romulus, to Lempriere and his “ old 
echool days,” 


POLITICAL ANTIQUARIANISM. 
ig is always a hard matter to keep the oe and the present in 


exactly their due relations to each other— at once to avoid 
| false analogies, and to give real analogies their proper force. The 
| danger cuts both ways. We may either form a false estimate of 
| past times by looking at them from a purely modern point of view, 
| or we may fail to understand the times in which we live through 
_ the influence of ideas which are appropriate only to times which 
are This last error is one which is equally common among 
blind conservatives and reckless innovators — among the assertors 
of the wisdom of our forefathers, and among revolutionists 
who are ready to wipe out every traditional institution. The 
blind clinging to things as they are is eminently a faith without 
works. It is a reverence for our forefathers shown by actin 
in exactly the contrary way to that in which our forefathers act 
The other equally blind form of political antiquarianism consists 
not in retention of forms when their spirit is lost, but in attempted 
restorations and imitations, in a silly aping of em my on insti- 
tutionsand misapplied names. We see something of this last error 
in the history of j seat ome but much more in the history of France. 
In America, the tendency has hardly got beyond a few misapplied 
names, like Capitol, Cincinnati—we should perhaps add,even Senate. 
One would have preferred an English name for the Upper House, 
whether of the Union or of the several States; but offence would 
probably have been taken at any name which implied that it was 
an Upper House. We have always especially admired the device 
in Cromwell’s time, when, not liking to call it the House of Lords, 
they called it “the Other House.” But one may doubt whether 
it would have been possible to fill a whole continent with “Other 
Houses” after the same pattern. And in America we have a 
whole vein of conservative feeling to set against a classical prank 
here and there. Governors, Speakers, Chief Justices, Sheriffs, 
Justices of Peace, all go on with titles and offices retained from the 
old state of things. If North Carolina calls one branch of its Legis- 
lature the Senate, the other still retains its old name of the 
House of Commons. The true land of silly imitation is France. 
All the world knows how the revolutionists talked themselves 
mad about classical precedents and classical heroes, about whom, 
for the most part, they knew absolutely nothing. The creed of 
the most frantic of democrats took the form of a blind worship of 
some of the bitterest oligarchs on record. Real Roman memories 
were swept away, and sham ones set up in their place. Down to 
the Revolution Toulouse had its Capitol and Alby its Consuls. 
There, such names came not by imitation, but genuine retention ; 
they were as natural as for South Carolina to have its House of 
Commons and its Speaker. The Consuls of Alby are no more, but 
the first Buonaparte could find no better title than Consul for the 
first form of his Tyranny ; and when he grew bolder, he exchanged 
the silly style of Consul for the no less silly style of Emperor. 
When England had a Tyrant, the title he bore was the English 
title of Protector, and the title he longed for was the English title 
of King. Cromwell went on holding Parliaments, and_ never 
thought of holding either an Ecclesia or a Witenagemot. Buona- 
arte surrounded himself with a Senate, and when he came back 
_ Elba he proposed to hold a Field of May. We keep Lord- 
Lieutenants and Sheriffs, but a French Department is blessed with 
its Prefect. A whole heap of classical absurdities has infected the 
French language, and from the French lan, too many of them 
creep into English. Ovations, decimations, plebiscites, and the rest, 
all come from the same source; but perhaps the most offensive 
importation of all is the “ proletariat.” In much of this, doubt- 
less, there is a meaning. The classical jargon of the Republic 
was mere ignorant atflectation. The classical jargon of the 
Empire is all part of that creed of which we trust that Mr. 
Congreve is the solitary English apostle. The world is to 
be cursed of set purpose with a dynasty of Czesars, who - 
rove Antonines, but who are just as likely to prove Neros. 
Ton as this sort of thing is avowed, we must be allowed to fall 
eek from Rome upon Greece, and to give the imitators of 
Dionysius as well as of Cesar their true and appropriate name of 
Tyrant. 

“There can be no doubt that the modern French Empire is a 
conscious imitation of the old Roman Empire. The Buonapartes 
deliberately step in the path of the Caesars. And no doubt the 
traditional belief of Frenchmen, that Charles the Great reigned at 
Paris as Emperor of the French, is mixed up with the earlier 


Imperial idea. Had these supposed precedents never existed, 
_ France might still have fallen under a Tyranny, but the Tyranny 


could hardly have taken exactly its present shape. Imitations 

this kind, even though the thing imitated were something much 
better, cannot be really useful or really lasting ; but there is no doubt 
that they pay for the time. The Imperial title has done practical 
service to all who have stolen it in Europe, though in Mexico 
and Hayti Ceesarism seems less lucky, An Archduke of Austria 
could not possibly tyrannize over Hungary in the way that an 
Emperor can. <A King of Hungary and Archduke of Austria 
would be called, like Maria Theresa, by his highest title, and he 
would possibly be led to identify himself with that part of his 
dominions which gave him his noblest crown. But an Emperor 
can get up some figment about an “Austrian Empire,” an 
“ Austrian Sesanechy,” and he is thus enabled to treat the King- 
dom of St. Stephen as a dependent province of a German Duchy. 
So there can be no doubt that the Imperial style and pretensions 
of the Czars have had no small practical effect in mystifying the 
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matter. 
But we may go further back for the greatest case of political 
antiquarianism — that which influenced ie fate of all Europe for 
many centuries. Let us back from the sham Cesars to those 
whom, in comparison with them, we may call the true. The 
Roman Empire in the middle ages is the strangest phenomenon 
in history. Most people cannot be got to understand it at all, and 
those who do are too often tempted to pass it by with a sort of 
assing sneer at its unreality. Unreal enough it was, beyond all 
poubt but the true wonder is that such an unreality should have 
had such vast and lasting influence. Names and titles, unreal 
enough in themselves, acquire a terrible reality when they wield 
the force of vast armies, still more when they reign in the hearts 
of zealous parties. As for the Eastern Empire, there the unreality 
was purely in the name, not at all in the thing. The Byzantine 
Cxsars went on, interrupted only by the incomparably greater 
unreality of the Latin Empire, from the first Constantine to the 
last. They went on, preserving throughout their despotic power, 
but constantly a the details of their despotism to the varying 
circumstances of their Empire. It is certainly somewhat grotesque, 
when a prince and people who have long been practically Greek 
insist on calling themselves nothing but Romans. Still, it would 
be very hard to say at what exact time they ought to have ex- 
changed the one name for the other. In the West, the case is 
different. There, the Roman Empire, in Teutonic hands, became 
an utter unreality. But it was not the less important because it 
was unreal. The Empire of Charles, of Otto, of Frederick, was 
not a mere imitative Empire, like that of Napoleon III. and 
Faustin I. Charles, and Otto, and Frederick were, in strict 
legal succession, undoubted successors of Justinian, Constantine, 
and Augustus. Only the Roman Empire, when held by a German 
king, ceased to be practically a Roman Empire at all. But the 
venerable claim altogether altered his position. At a superficial 
lance, Frederick Barbarossa seems to have as little business in 
italy as Louis Napoleon and Francis Joseph have now. Ask 
Frederick himself, ask a zealous Ghibelin of Pavia, and you would 
hear a very different tale told of the “dulcissimus Imperator,” 
from what you would hear from Italian lips of either of Italy’s 
modern oppressors. The wisest policy of all would aulaitely 
have kept the King of Germany in his German realm; but such a 
course would have implied a wisdom altogether more than human. 
Hardly any Emperor could get to be crowned in his own capital, 
without having to fight a battle on the road. That shows that, in 
one sense, his position was unreal, and that he had better have 
stayed away. But when he believed that he was asserting his 
lawful rights—when all Italy acknowledged them in theory—when 
a large part of Italy zealously asserted and fought for them — he 
was not likely to stay away. In this sense unreality became a 
reality. Because the Kings of Germany took the title of 
Emperors of the Romans, the once united Kingdom of Germany 
fos boon split in pieces and remains so still. Because the Kings 
of Italy were also Kings of Germany — because the lord of Byzan- 
tium, as Roman Emperor, held a considerable part of the Italian 
peninsula— therefore a perfectly united Italy has never been formed 
to this day. Here are somewhat important and somewhat un- 
lucky call arising from a piece of political antiquarianism. 
Under the same general head will come many cases of institu- 
tions being preserved and worshipped when they are actually 
doing the exact opposite of what their founders intended them to 
do. Take for instance, some—by no means all —of the local 
restrictions in the Universities, A bountiful Prelate founds a 
college; and at the same time he founds a school. His school is 
doubtless, then, the best in England ; and to secure the best possible 
scholars for his college, he ordains that they shall all first pass 
through his school. In process of time, many other schools arise, 
as good or better, but still the scholars of the college must be 
chosen from the Founder's school only. That is to say, the rule 
which in one century gave the college the best scholars, five 
hundred years afterwards gives it the worst. Another founder 
sees that local cliques have sometimes been formed, and have 
converted open colleges into close ones. To hinder any such 
result in his own college, he decrees that there shall not be 
more than two Fellows at once from the same county. In process 
of time, local feelings grow less strong; there is no longer any 
danger of the formation of local cliques; and the restriction whic 
was meant to keep the college open only serves to keep some of 
its best scholars out of Fellowships. In both these cases, to 
remove the restriction was really to carry out the Founder's 
intention. Yet innovations, which were innovations only in 
name, frightened people just as much as the most real and 
formidable ch 
Take, again, the privileges of Parliament. They served a useful 
purpose when the danger was that a patriotic peer, knight, or 
citizen, might be illegally sepa in prison by the Crown. In 
those days it was well that debates should be secret, and that the 
King should hear nothing but the final decision at which the 
House arrived. A day followed in which the privilege which was 
intended to secure the House against violence from the Crown 
really secured it only from responsibility to its constituents. 
The privilege is violated daily; but such is the force of dead 
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ag and whose opposing interests had not yet shown them- 
selves. Their Union had a definite and comparatively moderate 
boundary. They provided for the admission of new States; but 
the admission of new States then meant the division of old ones. 
Because they established such a Union as this, it neither follows 
that they would have extended their boundaries to the Pacific, nor 
that they would have sought to retain unwilling members of the 
League by force. Seventy-five years in a new country is antiquity, 
and a blind support of the Union is as much a piece of political 
antiquarianism us a blind support of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
noblest tribute paid to the general merits of the old Constitution 
is not that which is paid by those who fight in its name, but that 
which is paid by the seceding commonwealth which has re-enacted 
all its essential provisions, word for word. 


MR. SPURGEON ON THE POWER OF FAITH. 


R. SPURGEON delivered on Tuesday evening, at the Metro- 

politan Tabernacle, what may be fairly described as a comic 
sermon upon faith. The “modern miracles” which were an- 
nounced as the subject of his discourse, were wrought, as he told 
his hearers, by means of faith. The workers of the miracles were 
several persons who, within the last two hundred years, had 
devoted themselves to the education of the poor in Germany and 
England. Mr. Spurgeon expressed a preference for individual 
over associated action for the advancement of philanthropic objects. 
There is, indeed, reason to suspect that many societies are got up 
for the glorification of some, and the pecuniary benefit of others, of 
the promoters; but Mr. Spurgeon’s objection to societies appears 
to be their want of faith, in which virtue it might be thought 
they are not generally deficient. His Christian heroes fed, 
clothed, and taught homeless and starving boys, and built estab- 
lishments for carrying on their charitable work. Whenever money 
was wanting, they prayed for it, and their prayers were 
answered. They pl into enterprises far beyond the means 
which they had in hand, having faith that those means would be 
increased by the time their liabilities became pressing. Now 
this, we should have thought, is a tclerably exact description of 
the ordinary proceedings of a benevolent society at the present 
day. The balance-sheets of such societies almost always show a 
deficit, and bankruptcy at the year’s end is only just averted by 
the vigorous use of all the familiar financial expedients of philan- 
thropy. According to Mr. Spurgeon’s notion of faith, we should 
say that the nineteenth century is full of it. People are always 
to be found ready to run into debt for pious or charitable objects, 
in the hope that something may turn up to enable them to pay 
their way. If they get into difficulties, worldly persons mizht 
say that they had been imprudent, but persons who had enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to Mr. Spurgeon would only say that 
their faith had been unsteady, and their prayers lukewarm. One 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s miracle-workers had a number of bricklayers 
employed in building aschool. The end of the week was near, 
me there was no money ready to pay their wages. Here- 
upon their employer betook himself to prayer, and with so 
much efficacy that a large donation from an entirely unexpected 
quarter came to hand pretty late on Saturday evening, and the 
men were paid. As this miracle, although called modern, was 
performed more than acentury ago in Germany, it may be supposed 
that the objection to paying wages on Saturday night—viz. that 
they are apt to be spent on Sunday morning — had not then pre- 
sented itself to cause trouble to the religious mind. If we 
among us now a philanthropist of the requisite power of faith, he 
would, no doubt, address himself to the point of getting his prayers 
answered with [ewes and despatch. Mr. Spurgeon’s own 
copious stores of thought and language could, no doubt, easily 
supply a form of prayer which might reverentially s to 
Providence that the miracle-working could not, without inconve- 
nience, be delayed beyond post-hour on vgs It would be 
necessary that the petitions of Thursday night should be marked 
“urgent;” and twee if there happened to be no bank near the 
scene of pious ian it might be well to add that gold and 
silver would be more suitable for the benevolent purpose than 
bank notes. At the present moment, indeed, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to hint that notes of the Bank of England would 
be almost useless, but that, in default of coin, notes of a respectable 
country bank could be made available. It cannot be fairly said 
that this is a profane burlesque of Mr. ——: meaning, 
because he mentioned with approbation the celebrated prayer of 
| Huntington for a suit of clothes. He did, indeed, condemn this 
| prayer for its selfish object, but he left it to be inferred that 
cates would have Sent right in praying for a suit of clothes 
| for a beggar whom he had picked up in the street. If it were 


| right to pray for clothes at all, there could surely be no harm in 


. November 29, 1862.] The Saturday Review. | 
mind of Eastern Christendom. The Russian Emperors have con- | conservatism that it still exists in name, and is violated ~ by 
trived to identify themselves with the Byzantine Czsars in a way | sufferance. So the oldest of all privileges, the groundwork of 
in that mere Grand Dukes or even Kings never could have done. In | which is to be found in the oldest of English laws — the freedom 
oid all these cases the political antiquarianism has fully answered its | from personal arrest — may, doubtless, in old times have protected 
‘he end. That its end, in all three cases, is mischievous, is another | patriots. It now only protects spendthrifts and swindlers. 
of Or, again, take the great contest now raging in another hemi- 
| sphere, A great party struggles, and no doubt honestly struggles, 
| for “the Union as it was;” but nothing can be plainer than that 
| the Union for which it struggles is no ye the Pinion which was 
| founded by Washington, Hamilton, and Adams. They founded a 
Union of thirteen Atlantic States, which needed each other's 
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could a humble = against applying the Mosaic dispensation 


gm up a boy whose 
e Romish Church. e boy was dressed, as is usual, in the 
miniature of a monk’s costume, which Mr. Layard of course 
described. The boy was going somewhere, and Mr. Layard 
happened to meet and take a fancy to him. The boy spent 
a night by invitation at the hotel where Mr. Layard 
himself was staying, and he played a remarkably good knife 
and fork at supper. The pag consisted of soup, fried bread, 
the leg of a tur °Y and a — slice of pudding. Next morning 
the young. monk departed ow or when faith was particularly 
displayed by the Italian boy we cannot explain. Perhaps readers 
may be of opinion that it was the member for Southwark who 
showed his soul’s wealth in this Christian grace, by giving board 
and lodging to a wanderer of whom he knew nothing. Pro- 
fessors of less robust faith might have hesitated about taking in 
that boy at all; or, if they did so, they would have given him 
a plated spoon and fork to eat his supper with. As Mr. Layard 
left the application of his story to be made by his hearers, we 
may venture to conjecture that the inference which they drew 
was that, if they walked in faith about the streets of Southwark, 
they would meet the excellent representative of that borough, 
who would order them on the spot large slices of pudding from 
the nearest cook’s shop. We hope that Mr. Layard will not have 
excited expectations which may be difficult to gratify; but we 
cannot help reminding him that Southwark is a populous place, 
and “we rather think there are several little vulgar boys about” 
in it. 

The story told by Mr. Layard to amuse boys may suggest to 
men that limits are tacitly assumed to exist to the power of 
faith. He meets a single boy in an out-of-the-way place and 
treats him with extraordinary kindness. But if all the boys of 
Southwark expect, by force of faith, to get a good blow-out of 
pudding, we, who are in the eyes of Mr. Spurgeon unbelievers, 
venture to predict that they will be disappointed. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
explanation of the failure would be, that there was not enough 
faith in Southwark. Our own explanation would be, that there 
was too little pudding. Mr. Layard perhaps knows by this time 
that a constituency may become troublesome if it is not taught that 
its representative cannot gratify all the expectations which it thinks 
fit to form. He may give poling occasionally in Italy, but he can- 
not afford to give it regularly inSouthwark. Mr. Layard must draw 
the line somewhere, and Providence, acting according to Mr. Spur- 
geon's view, would also have to draw the line. In a remote place 
and time, the prayer of a German pastor for money to pay a week’s 
wages to bricklayers for building a school may, for anything we 
know to the contrary, have been directly answered; but in Lon- 
don, at the present day, a miracle cannot be relied on to avert 
bankruptcy ; and we doubt whether any Court, however strongly it 
might be disposed to leniency, would hold it an excuse for reckless 
trading that the bankrupt had been much in prayer. 

The meeting did, however, afford one proof of the efficacy of 

rayer, which we are bound in candour not to leave unnoticed. 
Mtv. Spurgeon began by praying that a sense of enjoyment 
might pervade the meeting, and the great majority of the meet- 
ing certainly did, in a slow and heavy way, enjoy themselves. 
If there was a small minority who did not; this perhaps was 
partly because they were unfit subjects for Mr. Spurgeon’s 
prayers to work upon, and partly because they considered 
themselves taken in as to reserved seats. If half of a bench has 
been cut away to make room for a pillar of the roof, and if you 
attempt to sit upon the other half, a corresponding fraction of your 


body will be rted during a lecture and other entertain- 
ments lasting “ of two hours — under such uncomfortable 
circumstances, Mr. Spurgeon would have to pray both loud and 


long before any sense of enjoyment could begin to pervade your 
lower limbs. Mr, Spurgeon prayed that enjoyment, mingled 
with instruction, might result from his discourse; and then, 
having warzed his audience to take care of their pockets, 
for there might be dubious characters within the building, 
he began to lecture. Here, again, we observe that Mr. Spur- 
geon’s religion of common life is of very limited “pp ica- 
tion. He prayed that he might apg his hearers, because he felt 
certain of pleasing nearly all of them ; but he did not venture to 
pray that there might be no pockets picked, or that the pickpockets 


might be detected. 
urgeon’s lecture were to be devoted to 


The proceeds of Mr. 
the benefit of what is called the Band of Hope Union. We do 


, these choruses were partly religious and ly funny. A 
called “ A Child’s Desire,” expressed in the 
supposed child’s wish to be like Jesus : — 

I want to be like Jesus, 
So lowly and so meek. 
The religious exercises of the Tabernacle are always disagreea 
full of egotism, and, perhaps, the two following lines are the 
| strongest example that can be found of what a Congregational 
| hymn ought not to be. The child, after describing the 
which it desires to imitate, exclaims :— 
But oh! I’m not like Jesus, 
As any one may see. 
The familiarity of phrase in the second line would not be thought 
a blemish at the Tabernacle nor elsewhere among admirers of Mr. 
Spurgeon’sstyle. There was another songcalled “ The Social Glass,” 
which may be described as belonging to the secular division of the 
programme. ‘The burden of this song was the glorification of 
— which seems to be a leading principle of the Band of 
ope :— 
Oh, yes! we love the social glass, 
But it must be fill’d with water. 
Pure water is better than brandy, rum, or wine: — 
But sad is the fix, if the liquors you mix. 
The next song to this was a very old friend in a new dress:— 
A glass! a glass! but not of sherry ; 
For we without it can be merry. 
All the other songs belonged to the religious division of the pro- 
me. ‘The lecture on the power of faith was illustrated 
y a series of dissolving views. Mr. Spurgeon is not at 
all ashamed of this odd jumble of sacred and common 
things. If he now and then arouses the attention of his 
audience by a joke, is not that, he asks, far better than the 
decorous tediousness of those pastors whose drowsy tinklings 
lull their sleepy folds? He knows that he has some critics, 
and also innumerable admirers. We should suppose that among 
laces of amusement on the south side of the Thames, the 
etropolitan Tabernacle stands first, Canterbury Hall next, and 
then come the Surrey and other theatres. The truth is, that Mr. 
Spurgeon has exactly supplied the want which is felt in what are 
called serious families for a little evening amusement which may 
be got without resorting to either concert, theatre, or ball. e 
may add that the Metropolitan Taberaacle is so well adapted for 
his performances, whether in the way of preaching, prayer, or 
lecture, that we should not think it any extraordinary effort of 
faith to hold a few shares in such a promising concern. To those 
who have not heard Mr. Spurgeon preach, we cannot better 
describe his style than by quoting words which are either genuine, 
or have been cleverly invented. He is reported to have lately 
said : — “ I do not ask you how are your poor feet, but how are your 
poor souls? And this is the question which I would put to you, 
or to any other man.” 


THE PRIZE-FIGHT. 


oo to suggest last week that one way to check 
garotting would be for Londoners to learn to defend 
themselves. Ifa man carries a stick or other weapon, he should 
lnow how to use it; and if he carries no weapon at all, it is still 
more desirable that he should know how to use his fists. In either 
case, the difference which instruction and practice make is greater 
than the uninitiated can comprehend. A proficient in the art of 
self-defence would be likely to take an attack by garotters coolly, 
for he would know that even that cruel weapon called a 
“ knuckle-duster” could not hurt him if the blow struck with it 
fell an inch short of the features it was intended to obliterate. 
There is nothing more important, in receiving an attack, than to 
judge exactly the length of the enemy’s range, and skill in doing 
| this may be acquired by those who will adopt the proper means. 
| It is now some time since we first pointed out that there 
was something to be said for prize-fighting, and certainly 
we did not then anticipate such a reinforcement of our argu- 
ment as is afforded by the present state of the London streets. ~ 
Suppose that Tom King, the conqueror in this week’s prizo- 
fight, were walking home late at night alone with the proceeds of 
his victory in his pocket, and that he was observed by two or three 
| garotters, who happened to know his person. It would ——— 
surprise us, if the garotters did not keep ata i 
from that mighty arm which made such havoc of —_ Jem 
Mace’s countenance. The garotter would let Ki ; and 
although Mace has not the same height and length of reach, he 
would be equally unwilling to meddle with a boxer of such well- 
proved skill. Tither of these champions could so deal with two 
or three of the ordinary street ruffians, that they would lie ee 
less where they fell, or if they got away, by Meee = carry 
by which they might easily be ised. which would be 
a dangerous adventure for the ordinary Londoner would be only 
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— | prepa te material and fashion which would be most accept- | not exactly know what the objects of this Union may be ; but they yee 
= Gj able, and the time at which the clothes should be sent home ; nor | were sufficiently interesting to the Earl of Shaftesbury to in- : 
ee duce him to preside at the meeting. Mr. Seergeee gracefully = 
a ; remarked, in paying the usual compliment to the chairman, that a 
ee The very latest miracle which the world has seen is the building | if Lord Shaftesbury made bishops, he did not make such bishops —_ 
) SSS of the monster Tabernacle wherein Mr. Spurgeon lectured. It | as Dr. Colenso. The choruses by which the lecture was diversified ym, 
Be seems that a great deal of prayer went to the accomplishment of | were sung by youthful members of the Band of Hope. Like the erst 
ae that magnificent undertaking, but whether the contractors for | lecture, and like everything else in which Mr. Spurgeon takes a = 
Sean the work trusted to its efficacy, or to more material guarantees, ein 
Se has not been clearly stated. But that a large amount of faith “d. 
eo exists in Southwark is highly probable, seeing that Mr. Layard, poe . 
a the member for that borough, was among Mr. Spurgeon’s hearers, a 
=e and he, no doubt, represents his constituency in this as well as in ae 
SS other points. Mr. Layard himself made a speech, which was more ul 
4 to the boys who sang the choruses by which 
a Mr. Spurgeon’s lecture was diversified. Mr. Layard’s — ew 
ee : appeared to be to strengthen the faith of the boys who heard him, = 
a by telling them a story of the reward which came to the faith of - 
[3 ; | a boy whom he met in Italy. Mr. Layard, in some recent journey, + 
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a good joke, or # pretty little bit of practice for King or Mace. 
And yet these men are neither bigger nor more courageous than 
many others, but they happen to have made a peculiar study of an 


art which has been far too generally neglected. They have fought | 


a very creditable battle, and if they are quiet, well-conducted 
men, they are sure to derive benefit Lous the awakening percep- 


tion in society of the advantages of pugilism. The current of | 
opinion has been setting in their favour for some time, and it will | 


strength from the prevalence of garotting. Everybody now 
inks sol tlhe about a fight for the Championship. Indeed, “so | 
widely spread is the demoralization produced by these disgraceful , 
ee that even the Record, from which we borrow this | 
phrase, took the opportunity of its publication on Wednesday | 
afternoon, to convey early information to Evangelical circles of the | 
result of the battle between King and Mace. 

This battle would have been more interesting if there had not 
existed between the combatants nearly the same disparity in size 
as made the famous match between Sayers and Heenan so 
unsatisfactory as a trial of pugilistic skill. King is nearly 
five inches taller than Mace, and about two stone heavier. 
King’s superiority in =~ of reach is even greater then 
in height and weight. t Mace is an exceedingly clever 
boxer, and King was, and, perhaps, still is, considerably inferior to 
him in skill. When these two men fought in January of the present 
year science proved too much for size and strength, and Mace 
defeated his antagonist after fighting upwards of an hour. It is | 
highly creditable to King that he has improved as he has done | 
since that day; and as he will probably improve still further, it is 
scarcely to be expected that Mace will be able in any further trial 
to do better with him than he has done this week. If two men 
so unequal in size are nearly equal in skill it is certain that the 
stronger man will win ; and if they are very unequal in skill we 
do not think that the sort of exhibition which they must make 
ought to be dignified with the title of a fight for the Champion- 
ship. However, as Mace held the belt, he was bound either to 
fight King or to give it up, and if he could have kept out of the 
reach of King’s long arm, while contriving to get in his own hits, 
he might have gradually reduced his tall opponent's strength until 
he brought himself upon even terms with him. But, after trying 
many times in vain, King did at last succeed in hitting Mace 
with his full force, and no second blow was needed. Thus 
within thirty-eight minutes the fight was begun and ended, and 
the strong confidence of Mace’s backers was changed to disappoint- 
ment. If Mace had been more cautious he might have fought a 
more protracted and possibly a winning battle. But he was trying 
to “force the pace,” and as he hit a little short, King caught him 
before he could jump back, and gave him, with all the weight of his 
body, a counter-hit, under which he fell helpless. Even after this 
tremendous blow, Mace stood or tottered during two more rounds, 
thus proving that any suspicion which had been thrown upon his 
courage was unmerited. That Mace should have been able to 
come up to time at all isa great example of what may be done 
by pluck and training; and, on the other hand, King deserves 
igh praise for having derived from his previous defeat the know- 
ledge which now gave him victory. The old comparison between 
the prize-ring and the battle-field of life may be once more 
repeated; for there are not many competitors in any kind of 
contest who might not take a lesson of resolution and perseverance 
from the boxer King. 

The blow which ented Mace off his legs was compared by 
some of the spectators to a shot from an Armstrong gun. Perhaps 
this comparison was suggested by the scene of the engagement, 
which was those same dreary Essex marshes amid which long- 
range cannon may be fired without injury to life or property. 
We cannot help thinking that where there is room for experiments 
with rifled guns and iron-plated targets, a few square yards of 
turf may well be spared for testing the powers of penetration and 
resistance of the human fist and cheek. Surely the police have plenty 
to do in looking after garotters, and might venture to leave the 
Prize-fighters to themselves. It is rather hard upon the patrons 
of this sport, that they must sit up all night and steal like male- 
factors, amid the fog of early morning, to an out-of-the-way spot 
where it is only just possible that the police may be an hour or 
two behind them. If the art of self-defence is of any value, 
we must allow it to be sustained at the highest point of excellence, 
- Bye means which experience shows to be best adapted for 

t purpose. In every art the most practical test is the 
most reliable. As English-horse breeding would be without 
the Derby, so would English boxing be without an occa- 
sional fight for the Championship. If it be once admitted 
that men are likely to want to use their fists or any other 
weapon, civilization and humanity require that they should be 
taught how to use them. A signal illustration of the necessi 
of such teaching is afforded ‘by the deplorable duel whi 
has lately occurred in France. We say nothing in defence of a 
State of society which renders duels possible, or even necessary ; 
but if a man lives amid such dangers, should he not prepare him- 
self to meet them creditably? It is melancholy to read of the 
poor helpless Dillon going, for the first time, to a fencing- 
master the day before his meeting with an adversary who 
might be e d to know what he was about. It is to be feared 
that the fencing-master’s unsuccessful efforts to teach his pupil 
the diffetence between guarte and tierce only made that pupil 
nervous and less able than ever to defend his life. But whether 
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Dillon took a single lesson in fencing, or none at all, the a 
between him and M. de Gramont could scarcely fail to be fut 


to one or other of them, beeause of Dillon’s utter want of skill. 
A man who has never had a sword in his hand before thinks that 
by a sudden and attack at fixst possible he 

hit his practi Vv while expecting an ati ac- 
to of of this kind must have 
been intended by the fencing-master who told Dillon that, 
by making a =e movement, he might spit his ad- 
v ike a To guard against such possibilities the 
skilled fencer is compelled to do what he would not do against an 
opponent of equal skill. At the first rush which his unsuccessful 
assailant makes he receives him on his own point, and the sword 
enters the advancing body up to the hilt. In fact, he “ counters” 
his antagonist very much as King did Mace. Thus he inevitably 
takes life; but if he did not take it, he would lose it. But where 


the sword is in practised hands, it may reasonably be hoped that 


“ honour will be satisfied” on less severe terms. The use of fencing 
sometimes is that you may not hurt your adversary tee much ; but 
we do not recommend boxing on that ground. On the contrary, 
society would thank proficients if, when they have begun punching 
the head of a garotter, they would not soon remember to leave ofl. 


THE THEATRES. 


deems now trite remark, that the nation which has no history is 
to be deemed the happiest, requires a slight qualification to 
become perfectly correct; for it is just possible that a v 
wretched country may be without a history, simply because it is 
too insignificant to fix the attention of an historian. We are not 
accustomed to regard Canning’s Knife-grinder as the most pros- 
us of mankind simply because he had no story to tell, although 
Sesietnn misfortunes had nothing to do with the sources of woe 
to which the officious philanthropist would willingly have traced 
them. For the last few months, those London theatres that are not 
devoted to the lyrical drama have been like so many small States 
of which history has literally nothing to say. Night after night 
the bills have without essential change; and if by some 
mistake the list of theatrical amusements that in every = 
paper stands perched on the top of the first leader, 
remained unaltered, only a few fanatics for accuracy would 
have stepped forward to correct the error; and they would 
have been ed by the rest of the world as captious, 
intrusive meddlers, who had much better have minded their 
own business. Even the most advanced Biblical critics will 
fail to sympathize warmly with Spinoza when the astute Jew 
objects to the dimensions of Solomon’s molten sea, and finds that 
in a circle, with a diameter of ten cubits and a circumference of 
thirty, there is an important decimal missing. Nor is this want 
of theatrical movement by any means to be ed as an in- 
fallible sign of good fortune. Some ve stood still 
and pr thers have stood still with receipts below the 


average. 

We believe we shall not wander far from the truth if we attri- 
bute this theatrical stagnation almost exclusively to the effect of 
the International Exhibition as a centre of attraction, bringing a 
vast concourse of countrymen and forei to London. ‘The 

ple who came to town during the six months which have 
erat terminated, like those who annually press upon us during 
the week of the Cattle Show, took the opportunity of seeing “sights” 
in general; and it is not too much to say, that in visiting places of 
public resort, the countryman and the cockney are guided by almost 
opposite principles. The latter thirsts for novelty, and marvels at 
his cousin’s anxiety to see the Tower and the Monument. To the 
former everything is fresh, and he is nie eager to behold 
objects which have long been a subject of talk, and the report of 
which has awakened his curiosity at home. That play bills have 
almost worn a stereotypical appearance since the ist of May, may 
be deemed an almost necessary result of the provincial invasion. 
Our visitors did not want to create fame, but to see what was 
already famous. They had ali heard of “Lord Dundreary,” of the 
Colleen Bawn, of this or that popular burlesque ; and perhaps the 
extent to which they patronized each icular place of amuse- 
ment might be measured with tolerable accuracy by the celebrity 
which each had acquired about a twelvemonth ago. Those 
managers that had done nothing to be talked about prior to May 
last found but scant encouragement, though in the eyes of a 
Londoner their bills might be even more attractive than those of 
their more favoured competitors. And as, during the plague of 
Athens, some of the citizens abandoned themselves to k de- 
spair, while others indulged in reckless jollity, so, under the influ- 
ad. e prosperous could not improve i perity, 
so exultingly made hay while the shone, if that 
verbial expression can be aptly applied where the only labour is 
that of taking the money that passes into the treasury. The less 
prosperous felt convinced that the tide of popularity had set 
mm them, and that no effort would enable them to rival the 
chosen favourites. As, at Athens, the cold hand of death 
brought the hopeless craven and the impious reveller to the same 
level, so was an almost complete cessation of change in every 
theatre the result of the International Exhibition. 

The name of Kean, celebrated through two generations, was 
sure to prove attractive to the vast of lion-hunters who 
the and Henry not considered a 
remarkably popular play, was performed for something like eigh 
nights without interruption. Here the absence of F edad 
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not to be regretted, as Cardinal Wolsey and Queen Katharine 
are two of the very best characters in Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s 
vepertory ; and it was well that several thousands of persons should 
have an opportunity of witnessing their fine acting. Opinions will 
be divided as to whether the intellectual world is to be congratu- 
lated on the longevity of “Lord Dundreary,” who lisped and 
stuttered his first absurdity at the ag eatre in November 
last, and lisps and stutters there still—the seekers for amusement 
being still warned that if they wish to witness Mr. Sothern’s great 
creation they must secure placesearly. Moreover, Lord Dundreary 
seatters his image through the land. Imitators of Mr. Sothern 
spring up in abundance at all the Music Halls; and at the Strand 
‘Theatre, a light comedian named Belford has attained considerable 
fame by the assumption of the Dundreary dress and title in a 
broad farce called Sam’s Arrival. The Colleen Bawn, who seemed 
to have attained at the Adelphi an age which would have entitled 
her to be considered the Methuselah of melodramatic heroines, was 
taken to Drury Lane Theatre to feed herself young again on the 
incense of Exhibition visitors. When the Irish maiden lost some- 
what of her hold on the public, a Scottish maiden, Jessie Brown— 
likewise played by Mrs. Boucicault — came to her assistance, and 
the military spectacle entitled the Relief of Lucknow van cheek by 
jowl with the Colleen Bawn, both played at the same house, on the 
same evening, for several weeks. Mr. Falconer of the Lyceum is 
enabled to indulge in an exultation of a peculiar kind. Plays, like 
the heroes of Finnish mythology, may die and get up again; even 
Lord Dundreary (we believe) took a nap in the course of the present 
year, and the Colleen Bawn has frequently vanished from the 
ea gaze since the date of her first appearance in 1860. But 

r. Falconer’s great “sensation drama,” Peep o’ Day, produced as 
an appendix to Lord Mayor’s Show last year, and therefore blessed 
with the same birthday as the Prince of Wales, reached the civic 
festival of this present month without so much as an evening’s 
interruption. The old stock melodramas of twenty years back 
have constituted the permanent attraction at the Adelphi. 

There was really something approaching the awful in the immo- 
bility of theatrical announcements that continued from May 1 to the 
end of October. Something like the emotion experienced by the 
soldiers of Napoleon’s army in Egypt, when they were told that 
several thousand years, represented by the Pyramids, looked down 
upon them, must have been felt by the lounger about town who 

anced at the London play-bills. A farce, adapted from the 

rench, and brought out at the St. James's with the title Bristol 
Diamonds, was almost the only novelty much talked about during 
the period just specified, from the circumstance that it brought 
into unusual prominence those excellent comic artists, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Matthews, as a bickering husband and wife. 

However, the Kalends of November must come like the Ides of 
March, and managers bereft of their rural supporters must reflect 
how to amuse their habitual patrons of the town. The first sign of 
renewed activity is to be discovered at the Olympic Theatre, where 
a new drama of more than ordinary pretension, written by Mr. 
Watts Phillips, has been recently produced. The piece, which is 
entitled Camilla’s Husband, bears a generic resemblance to the Lady 
of Iyons, inasmuch as the plot hinges on a mésalliance; and the 
aristocratic damsel, who despises her plebeian husband at the 
beginning of the tale, is forced to respect him at the end. But 
there is this difference in the position of the two ladies—that 
Pauline is cheated into her unequal match ; whereas Camilla, like 
Charles II., walks into a scrape with her eyes 5 mg By the terms 
of a will, she is bound to marry before she has completed her 
twenty-first year, or to lose a large fortune; and an attempt is 


made by her guardian to force upon her a man whom she detests. | 


In this dilemma, she picks up the first vagabond whom chance 
throws in her way, buying for a bridegroom a sottish young sign- 

inter, who, for a pecuniary consideration, agrees to take her 

d at the altar, and to quit her when the ceremony is over. As 
may be expected, the business of the = is to bring a marriage 
thus inauspiciously solemnized to a happy issue. By a series of 
events, the lady is taught to love her husband; and the 
husband, rising from sign-boards to canvas, and becoming a 
celebrated artist, is ultimately her equal in point of merit, 
while accident proves him to be her equal in point of birth. 
Writers who wish to work out a grand democratic moral gene- 
rally find themselves obliged to abandon thgir purpose before 
they have completed their task. When “Lady Camilla’s 
husband ” debates with “Lady Camilla,” his sentiments are so 
many variations on the tune, “A man’s a man for a’ that;” but 
before the curtain falls, he turns out to be her cousin, and the 
consideration of rank is not sacrificed at all. A democratic theory, 
from Communism upwards, is a capital thing if it is not reduced 
to practice ; and when the Olympic curtain falls on the reconciled 
pair, thinkers of all parties may applaud, without compromise of 
their principles. 

Mr. Watts Phillips is one of the most powerful dramatists of the 
day, and the care with which his dialogue is written merits high 
commendation in an age when theatres seem to depend upon scenic 
“sensations.” But it is to be regretted that he allows himself to 
indulge in a ceaseless series of sarcasms, which have twice the 
bitterness, without half the brilliancy, of those that were uttered 
of yore by the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold. One little heedless jest 
nearly risked the safety of his piece on the first night, though 
the audience were yer to applaud every line to the echo. 
An eccentric tinker, played by Mr. F. Robson, calls the work- 
house the House of Peers, because its inmates have only to sit 
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British public is more democratic than it was fifty years ago, but, 
nevertheless, in the absence of political excitement, we are not 
arrived at such a point that we like to hear peers compared to 
parish paupers at a West-end theatre. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact connected with the pro- 
duction of Mr. Phillips’s new play is the striking manner in 
which the two ocinsigil characters are sustained by two compara- 
tive novices, Mr. Neville and Miss Kate Saville. It is not often 
that, among the representatives of romantic heroes and heroines, 
we find such an amount of the semblance of passion and the 
reality of power. Another remarkable histrionic personation of 
the present day is the accurate delineation of a rough, stolid, be- 
grimed, jealous-pated blacksmith, by Mr. George Vining, in One 
Good Turn Deserves Another—a broad farce recently brought out at 
the Princess's Theatre, where Miss Amy Sedgwick, who plays 
the blacksmith’s wife, is fulfilling a “star engagement.” For 
several years Mr. George Vining has been known as a useful actor 
in comedy and drama; but his full value has been but recently 
appreciated. By his performance in one evening of the part just 
specified, and of the character pe ey to Bolingbroke, in a 
version of Scribe’s Verre d’Eau, called the Triple Alliance, the 
versatility of his talent is placed beyond a doubt. It may 
be observed that Mr. Harris’s management of the Princess's has 
come to an end, and that the house is at present under the rule of 
a gentleman named Lindus. 

The stagnation of central London has not extended to the 
suburbs. At the Surrey Theatre, now under the sole management 
of Mr. Shepherd, a drama entitled the Medal of Bronze has been 
put upon the stage with singular magnificence. It is an abridged 
version of La Bouquetiére des Innocents, a piece by MM. Anicet 
Bourgeois and Ferdinand Dugué, produced at the Ambigu Comique 
towards the beginning of the year. The story comprises the 
murder of Henri Quatre and the fall of the Concini, the latter 
incident being connected with the former by the assumption that 
Ravaillac was the agent of Maréchal d’Ancre. Play-goers of the 
West-end are too apt to overlook the Surrey, which is a very acces- 
sible theatre, and has long been creditably distinguished by the 
production of melodramas of the better class, varied with legiti- 
mate plays. Another suburban event has been the formal farewell 
of Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, which is now under the manage- 
ment of Miss Lucette, a pretty vocalist, and a pleasing actress in 
light vaudeville. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LANGUAGE OF CHRIST AND THE APOSTLES.* 


wei was the language habitually used by our Lord and his 

disciples in their daily intercourse and in their public 
addresses, is a question on which, considering how much has been 
written on the most minute details of the New Testament history, 
one might suppose there could hardly remain any pane 
One of the first questions which every student of history naturally 
asks about any remarkable man, and particularly about great poets, 
philosophers, founders of religions, and statesmen, is, what was 


| their language or nationality? No one would hesitate for a 


moment about the language of Moses, or Homer, or Aristotle, 
Cesar or Mohammed, of Dante, Wyclifle, or Luther; and in 
each case our appreciation of the character of these men would 
be considerably influenced by the impressions which we had 
reviously formed of the national peculiarities, the genius of the 
anguage and the —_ of the literature—in short, of the whole 
intellectual atmosphere in which the great men of different coun- 
tries were born, trained, and matured. There is no doubt one 
point of view from which it may seem very indifferent in what 


quiet and be fed by the nation. Now it is just possible that the 


dialect the good news of God were first announced by Christ and 
His apostles. In one sense, Christianity is above all time; but in 
another it came in the very fulness of time; and it would showa 
culpable indifference were we to deprive ourselves of those lessons 
which the history of the foundation and the growth of Christianity 


| is clearly intended to teach us. That the languages spoken at the 


at epochs in history form an important element for a true a) 
ation of the actors ‘A the omits great drama, must be dart 
the most casual observer; and even those who are unwilling to 
admit that the words and thoughts of the time could have 
influenced the childhood and youth of Christ, will see how im- 

ortant an ingredient they formed in the character of those whom 
He had to address and to win, and whose nature He had to assume 
before He could be their Teacher and their Saviour. 

Now this question as to the language spoken by our Lord is 
by no means a new one; and, what is still more extraordinary, 
date seems to have been from the beginning the same uncertainty 
and difference of opinion on what to us appears so simple a subject. 
It is, in fact, the best lesson of humility to read the history of this 
and similar controversies touching more or less directly on reli- 
gion or theology; and if it were for nothing else we should con- 
sider the work lately published by Mr. Roberts, under the some- 
what vague title of Discussions on the Gospels—giving, as it 
does, among other things, a history of the various opinions that 
have been held on this point—a most valuable contribution to our 

* Discussions on the Gospels. By the Rev. Alexander B. Roberts, M.A4 
Minister of the Presbyterian Church, St. John’s Wood. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1862. 
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Biblical literature. Strongly as we object to sensation titles, we 
cannot help thinking that Mtr. Roberts has hardly done justice 
either to his subject or to himself, in announcing under so inde- 
finite a title a work which, both in its special and in its general cha- 
racter, deserves the most careful attention of scholars and divines. 
The special object of his book is to determine what language was 
habitually used by our Lord and his disciples. In discussing 
this question, Mr. Roberts has satisfied the requirements of 
the most exacting critical scholarship. Not content with 
giving a history of the controversy, he has re-examined all the 
sources of evidence. Not content with Greek historians, Greek 
inscriptions and coins, he has acquired a knowledge of Hebrew and 
Syriac sufficient to enable him to form an independent and 
impartial opinion of any documents that promise to throw light 
on the subject of his inquiry. If the early chapters of his work 
may seem to be of a special and merely professional interest, Mr. 
Roberts has, in the second part, made the result of his previous 
researches the groundwork of further investigations, which place 
the original composition of the Gospels in an entirely new light, and 
will be welcome to every careful reader of the New Testament. 
We might have supposed that there could be but two oy ay, 28 
with any claim to be considered as the vernaculars spoken by Our 
Lord and His disciples—namely, the Aramaic and the Greek. But 
such was the sacred character ascribed to Latin by the Latin 
Church, that some Roman Catholic divines have thought it their 
duty to plead the cause of that language as the language of 
Christ and His followers. This hypothesis was first formally 
advanced by the Jesuit priest Hardouin, in his Commentary 
on the New Testament, published in 1741. It was revived, we 
may hope for the last time, in an anonymous work published in 
London in 1822, under the title of Paleoromaica. This seems to 
have been a work devoid of common sense, but full of learning ; 
and it elicited answers from Maltby, afterwards Bishop of Durham, 
Bishop Burgess, Dr. Falconer, and others. The cause of Greek 
was pleaded by Diodati, in a treatise published at Naples in 1767, 
under the title De Christo Grace loquente. He maintains that, in 
the days of our Lord, the vernacular dialect of Palestine had been 
entirely supplanted by Greek, and that no other language could 
have been used by the Founder of ourreligion. About the same 
time, however, 2 German scholar of the name of Pfannkuche 
published an essay of 5 learning in support of a view diametri- 
cally opposed to that of Diodati, arguing that the Greek language 
was scarcely used at all in ordinary intercourse by the Jews of our 
Saviour’s time, and that Aramaic was spoken by Him and His 
disciples generally or exclusively. If the truth of an opinion could 
be settled by the prestige of names, the oe of Aramaic 
would certainly carry the day against Diodati and his small 
train. From Eusebius down to Ewald and Renan, all the great 
names are on that side. Eusebius declares again and again that 
the apostles understood no language but that of the Syrians, and 
in one passage he represents them as replying to their Lord’s com- 


mand to “go and teach all nations” in the following words: — | 


“What language shall we employ towards the Greeks, having 
been brought up only in the language of the Syrians?” It is 
curious that on so important a point the ecclesiastical historian 
should have given us none of the evidence on which he based his 
categorical statements. But in spite of this absence of evidence, 
his statement was accepted by nearly all subsequent writers, and 
is probably held at the present day by most who have given any 
thought to the subject. Even independent scholars—men like 
Thiersch, Ewald, and Renan, who would certainly not be swayed 
by an unsupported assertion of Eusebius—hold the same opinion. 
wald says: — 

It is self-evident that only the generally intelligible language of the 
country could have served our Lord’s purpose. There was no occasion why, 
besides it, He should have used another ; nor do we find the slightest trace of 
His having employed another — namely, the Greek. 

Renan states : — 

We think that the Syro-Chaldaic was the most widely-spread language in 
Judea, and that Christ would not have used any other in His popular 
discourses, 

We do not wonder that Mr. Roberts should have felt awed b 
these positive assertions, but we are glad that he did not shrin 
from encountering such antagonists, and that he thought the whole 
question deserving of a new and minute re-examination. The 
result at which Mr. Roberts arrives is, that “ Christ spoke for the 
most part in Greek, and only now and then in Aramaic” (p. 15), 
and he establishes this conclusion by an amount of evidence which 
can hardly leave a doubt in the minds of unprejudiced readers. 
Nor is this conclusion a mere compromise between the two con- 
flicting opinions of Diodati and Mwald. The view that Christ 
was bilinguis is a new view, and a view of no slight importance in 
the history of the world. 

Christianity, from an historical point of view, is the reunion of 
the Jew and Gentile, and, from a still higher point of view, it 
clearly marks the confluence of the two great streams of human life 
and thought—the Semitic and the Aryan. How wonderful, then, 
that He who came to reveal to the whole of mankind their com- 
mon brotherhood and their common Father in heaven should have 
had His words and thoughts moulded in the two principal lan- 
guages of the two principal families of human speech —the Greek 
and the Hebrew! And so it was, not by accident, but by the 
providence of God, who had scattered the nations that they each 
should walk in their own ways, whether haply they might find 
Him, and who, in His own good time, called hin all together to 
worship Him in spirit and in truth. 


To discover in the history of the world the indications of a 
Divine plan is no less comforting than to recognise the working of 
God’s grace even in the smallest events of our daily life; and if we 
consider how a ee the intellectual heirloom of a 
whole nation, to see Christ as the heir, not only of the Semitic, 
but even in a much higher degree of the Greek and Aryan races, 
is a confirmation stronger than any, of His truly historical cha- 
racter—a commentary clearer than any, on the true meaning of 
“the fulness of time.” How was it that the 1 of Homer 
was spoken by the children of Abraham at the time of our Lord ? 
Without a knowledge of history such a fact would seem almost 
incredible; and yet no miracle can be better attested, none can at 


| the same time more — proclaim its Divine purpose than this— 


the intermingling of the Greek and the Jewish races on the very 
threshold of the Christian world. The small canton of Attica 
had leavened the whole civilized world. mae. conquered by 
Philip, it had conquered the East through Alexander ; and after the 
dismemberment of his colossal empire, the successors of Alex- 
ander, Greek in mind, if not by blood, became the rulers of 
Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor. Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, 
brought Greek learning into t, Seleucus into Syria, Eumenes 
into Asia Minor; and at Alexandria, Antioch, and Pe us the 
language of the educated classes became Greek. ‘The effete 
civilization of these countries gave way before the healthy vigour 
of the Greek mind; and though the vernaculars were not swept 
away at once, all who wished to take part in the transactions of 
public life, or who had any pretensions to rank among the higher 
classes, had to acquire the Greek language, Greek manners, and 
Greek learning. ‘The Greeks, even in Macedonia, were in the 
East what the Saxons were to the Britons, the Normans to the 
Saxons, the English to the Hindus, True, at the time of our 

» ® new conqueror had begun, or well-nigh finished, his 
career. Rome had conquered the world, and ruled then supreme 
even in Judea, But the Roman was the pupil of the Greek, and 
the political supremacy of the pupil did not neutralize the intel- 
lectual supremacy of the master. Nor did the lan of the 
Roman conqueror ever take the place of that of conquered 
Greece. Although Roman Judges had everywhere to be 
addressed in Latin, and although Greeks in pleading-their causes 
had to avail themselves of the assistance of Roman a 
no one thought of studying Latin as Greek had been studied ; an 
the Romans themselves were the foremost to display on every 
occasion their familiarity with the Grecian language and literature. 
After reading the mass of evidence by which Mr. Roberts proves 
the prevalence of Greek in Judsea at the time of Our Lord, we 
feel inclined to repeat the words of Isaac Vossius : — 

Verum nescio qua ratione factum sit ut hoc nostro seculo plerique fere 
Christum et A os Hebraice locutos fuisse existiment, non autem Graece. 

Nullis profecto vel argumentis vel testimoniis nititur hee 
opinio.—P. 9. 

Dean Alford admits that Greek was commonly spoken in 
Palestine (p. 11). Professor Jowett states that “ Gusek basnens a 
familiar language, not only in Asia and Egypt, but also in 
Judea” (p. 42). Yet the former limits the employment of Greek 
considerably. The latter says in another passage : — 


As persons who have no education imagine that the authorized Engli 
version is the original of the Scriptures, so, too, scholars are apt to think and 
write as though the Greek of the New Testament were the original language 
in which Christianity was first conceived. But our Lord and his disciples 
were Galileans, whose familiar speech could never have been Greek. 


But what evidence is there to prove this? Aramaic, no dou 
was the vernacular of Palestine, and it was certainly unders 

by every Jew at Jerusalem. But such was the preponderance of 
the foreign Greek element, that on all public occasions it would 
have been useless to employ that vernacular. As well might an 
M.P. for a Welsh bencagh think of addressing his constituents in 
Welsh. No doubt, some of the lower ranks would understand 
him, but to all the rest he would be unintelligible, whereas his 
English is understood by nearly all, and cavtahaly by those whose 
support is most essential. Like Wales at the present moment, 
Judzea was at the beginning of our era dotted over with names of 
places of foreign origin. Proper names were partly Aramaic, 
partly Greek, and in some towns, as for instance, in Cesarea, the 
majority of inhabitants were Greek. (Katedpeiay peyiorny rijc re 
lovéaiag Kai 7d bg éxoxovpéyny.— Josephus, 
Bell. Jud. 9, 1.) 

It is impossible for us even to allude to each item of historical 
evidence which Mr. Roberts has brought together in support of 
his position. But even if that evidence were much less ample than 
it is, we should still incline to his view, because there are — 
any facts to support the opposite theory. The few Aramaic wo 
which are mentioned in the New Testament in their original form, 
as having been used by Our Lord on certain occasions, are gene- 
rally Se as evidence on the other side. But they, of course, prove 
just the contrary. Suppose Our Lord had always spoken Aramaic, 
what reason was there to mention these few words? But if 
a, He employed the Greek language, then, to quote Mr. 

rts :— 


How beautifully accordant with the character of Him whose heart was 
tenderness itself, that now, as He bent over the lifeless frame of the maiden, 
and breathed that life-giving whisper into her ear, it should have been in the 
loved and familiar accents of her mother-tongue—* Talitha cumi! ” 


The same applies to the other passages where the employment of 
Aramaic te by Our Lord is expressly mentioned in the New 
Testament; and few readers of the Bible will fail to perceive the 
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novel charm which is thus imparted to what seemed before but 
strange sounds in the sacred narrative. * A 

Mr. Roberts tells the following anecdote in illustration of his 
meaning :— 

On one occasion Dr. Chalmers was labouring, with all the power of his 
earnest and eloquent tips, to convey to a poor woman an acquaintance with 
the nature of faith. He tried to represent his meaning under every form of 

ch which the English language afforded, but in vain. There was still no 
sign of answering intelligence on the part of his hearer; when at last, 
deserting the English language, he cried, “ Just lippen to Him.” This word 
is the common Scotch —— for confide or trust; and it was no sooner 
uttered than the idea wished to be conveyed was apprehended. 


But the strongest of all, though hardly ever urged 
with sufficient stress, is this (p. 67) :— 

Here we possess, in the volume known as the New Testament, a collection 
of writings composed for the most part by Jews of Palestine, and primarily 
intended to some extent for Jews of Palestine, and all of them written in the 
Greek language. Now, what is the natural inference? Is it not that Greek 
must have been well known both to the writers and their readers ? ° 
When we find the Galilean Peter taking up his and writing in Greek, 
why should we not suppose that Greek was quite familiar to the inhabitants 
of Galilee? And when we find the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
writing to the Jews of Palestine in Greek, how can we escape from the con- 
clusion that they generally understood that lang ? . . . How, then, 
could Palestinian J ews, like Peter, James, and John—“ unlettered and ignorant 
men ” — have written in Greek, unless that was the language which men even 
in the humblest station naturally employed? And how could it have been 
supposed by these writers that they would be understood by their country- 
men in and beyond Palestine, while they wrote in Greek, unless it had been 
assumed that that was a language with which all Jews were then more or 
less familiar ? 


There is, indeed, another way of explaining why the New 
Testament should have been written in Greek, although those 
who were the first to read it were ignorant of that language. 
It is maintained by some divines that as the Gospels were in- 
tended for the benefit of the whole Christian world, they 
were written in a language universally intelligible. But though 
that language had been intelligible to the whole world, what 
could it have benefited the world if those whom Christ had 
chosen to be the leaven of the world—those unlettered and 
ignorant Galileans, and their immediate friends and followers, — 
had alone been excluded from its blessings? Again, if it is asked 
how the apostles, themselves ignorant of Greek, could have written 
in that language, it is maintained by some divines that they did so 
by the immediate interposition of Heaven, by the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. Mr. Roberts meets this argument with great force. He 
appeals to Dean Alford, who “ does not conceal the difficulty which 
our mind finds in conceiving a person supernaturally endowed 
with the power of speaking ordinarily and consciously a language 
which he has never learat : ” — 

“The idea,” he says, “ that the apostles were taught Greek by the imme- 
diate interposition of Heaven, seems repugnant to the constitution and 
working of the human mind ; and to ail that is told us in, or may be inferred 
from, the Bible, as to the manner in which the Spirit of God operates upon it. 
He who has made us as we are, graciously and wisely accommodates His 


actings to that spiritual and intellectual nature which He has imparted .. .” 


And again, in another place (p. 464): — 

Inspiration ought never to be had recourse to in order to escape the diffi- 
culties which arise from mere human opinions. If a man ties a knot so 
tangled that he cannot again unloose it, it is little short of impiety to call in 
Divine aid in order to cut it. 


Throughout the whole of his book Mr. Roberts has handled his 
roblems in the most excellent spirit. Ie never forgets what 
is due to the sacred character of Him whose language forms the 
subject of his inquiry, and he makes the fullest allowance for the 
susceptibilities of that class of readers who are not accustomed to 
see the principal characters of the New Testament treated as 
historical characters. But he never, on the other hand, forgets 
what is due to historical truth; and he has evidently arrived at 
the conviction that the New Testament history need not shrink 
from the tests applied to other histories — that it has nothing to 
lose, and everything to gain, from such a treatment. There is but 
one instance where he seems, for a time, to forget the position 
which, as an historian, he ought to occupy in examining the 
evidence supplied by different portions of the Gospel in support of 
his theory. When treating of the conversation between Our Lord 
and the woman of Samaria, he points out with perfect truth that 
the Samaritans, even more than the Jews, had adopted at that 
time the language and the manners of the Greeks. In the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes the very temple on Mount Gerizim had 
been dedicated to the Jupiter of the Greeks. In a letter addressed 
to Antiochus, the Samaritans are most anxious to impress on their 
king that they have nothing in common with the nation or 
customs of the Jews, and they are, in turn, congratulated by the 
Syrian monarch on “ their desire to live according to the customs 
of the Greeks.” It is perfectly true, as Mr. Roberts points 
out, that if any communication took place at that time between 
the Jews and the Samaritans, both being bilingues —t. e. both 
speaking their peculiar Aramaic dialects, together with Greek,— 
reek would no doubt have been the language chosen for personal | 
intercourse. For this reason, unless there were distinct evidence | 
to the contrary, it would seem most natural to suppose that the 
conversation at Jacob’s Well took place in . But if in 
support of this view, Mr. Roberts quotes the 25th verse of the 
4th chapter of St. John, which s as follows —“ The woman 
saith unto him, I know that Messias cometh who is called Christ ;” 


Christ (6 Xperréc), was really uttered by the woman 
herself —the evangelist, as he says, “taking all pains to the 
conversation very accurately — he must have at the 
exact words of that conversation could have been heard by two 
ms only, and that, in repeating the tenour of that dialogue to 
is apostles, the main object of Christ was not to repeat the 
ipsissima verba, but to convey to His disciples the same lesson, 
probably with greater fulness, which he had delivered to the 
ignorant and worldly women of Samaria. And, waiving this, there 
still remains the further objection that the evangelist who wrote 
down this chapter, many years after the event, many years after 
the death and resurrection of Christ, might surely have added 
this merely verbal explanation, on which Mr. Roberts attempts 
to rest his argument. 

One other question we should like to ask. Mr. Roberts shows 
very clearly that at the time of Our Lord the ancient Hebrew had 
ceased to be understood at Jerusalem, and that the Law, and the 
Prophets, and the Hagiography could then have been read by the 
Jews in Greek only, there being no trace whatever that any trans- 
lation of those books into the spoken Aramaic dialect, such as the 
so-called Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, was then in existence. 
These Targums or Aramaic paraphrases, however, exist; and 
whether they are referred to the first or the second century of our 
era, they would seem to show that soon after the apostolic age 
the necessity of a translation of the Scriptures into Aramaic was 
felt in Judea. Are we to suppose, then, that after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Greek died out very rapidly, the higher ranks being 
swept away, and the lower classes bringing the vernacular into 
more general use? Or, should we rather suppose that these 
Targums or Aramaic translations were made for the Jews at 
Babylon, which at that time became the capital of the conquered 
race, and the centre of their literary activity ? Some explanation 
of the circumstances which led to the translation of the Scriptures 
into the spoken Aramaic soon after the destruction of Jerusalem 
is certainly wanted; for, according to the views of Mr. Roberts, 
such versions would seem entirely uncalled for. 

We hope on some future occasion to examine the second part of 
Mr. Roberts’s work, which is chiefly directed against Dr. Cureton’s 
supposed discovery of the original Aramaic or Syriac text of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. 


THE FRONDE.* 


blige is no part of French history which has been more 
carefully and elaborately treated than the period embracing 
the wars of the Fronde. Yet those contests, though perhaps at 
first they were due to a general reaction of feeling against the 
centralized despotism established by Richelieu, rapidly lost all 
traces of any such character, and degenerated into ignoble 
struggles of rival factions, in which ali sense of right and wrong 
and all regard for the interests of France seemed to be utterly 
extinguished. But it was a period peculiarly fruitful in great 
characters, whose splendid abilities and conspicuous deeds have to 
some extent redeemed, if not effaced, their faults and their crimes. 
It was, moreover, an age of great intellectual activity; and in 
spite of all the evils of civil war, there was much to be proud of 
in the social and literary development of France. Nor must it 
be forgotten that France had, by her victories in the field, raised 
herself to a position in Europe which she had never before 
occupied. Condé and Turenne had broken the power of ae 
and Austria, and though each of them successively turned their 
swords against their country, and sought alliances with its 
hereditary enemies, their services were always remembered by 
their countrymen with gratitude, and their grievous faults are 
alliated and forgotten for the sake of Rocroy, Lens, and Nort- 
ingen. When Louis XIV. pardoned those two t generals, 
in exercising the royal prerogative of mercy, he was doing 
that which was most acceptable to the noblesse and the army 
of France, and was certainly not op to the public feeling of 
the time. Something of the same feeling has survived to a later 
French historians, even in modern times, are accustomed 
to dwell rather on the achievements of the men of the seven- 
teenth century than on the public calamities which were caused 
— reckless ambition and personal selfishness. There is much 
that is dazzling in the illustrious group of the leaders of the Fronde. 
It was composed of the best of the most ancient aris in 
Europe, and it was commanded by chiefs of rare ability. 
French nobles retained their t mili qualities, but were 
unquestionably more refined and cultivated than the co i 
class in any other —_ country. In the intervals of war 
me they frequented the Hétel Rambouillet, they listened to 
orneille reading his tragedies, and at least profe a reverence 
for art and literature, ther they felt it or not. But it cannot 
be doubted that the Parisian society of that age, though in — 
respects wonderfully corrupt and frivolous, vigour 
vitality, combined with refinement, to a degree which had never be- 
fore been known in France. Fortunately the period isrich in memoirs, 
and we are enabled to judge from that most valuable evidence 
what the real character of the h was. We have the hi 
of the Fronde in the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, Roche 
Madame de Motteville, and Mlle. de Mo ier. Though they 
are all valuable as contributions to history, is noone of them 


* La Misére au Ti de la Fronde, et Saint Vincent de Paul. Par 


and if he maintains that the parenthetical clause, “who is called 
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that can be called really historical ; but they all show very high | of military ope 
ability, even from a mere literary point of view. The men, | trained in the school of Tilly and 
wer the his- _ both sides subsisted princi 
ies, in spite | the country, and 


though not a little cynical, wrote with wonderful 
tory of the times in which they had lived; and the 
of the prejudices of their sex and their , did not write non- 
sense. There are, indeed, in the history of literature few things 
more striking than the rapidity with which a taste for letters 
became popular in France, accompanied by a wonderful facility of 
composition. It is easy to understand that Richelieu, or Mazarin, 
or De Retz could write papers or despatches which might be read 
with interest at the present day; but that the increasing education 
of France should have so rapidly produced its fruits in the abund- 
ant literature of the time of the Fronde, can only be explained b 
an examination of the social and political condition of the Fren 
people. The wars of the Fronde were rye 9d not, on the whole, 
unfavourable to independence of thought and action ; at least it is 
ceytain that the men whose names shed the greatest lustre on the 
reign of Louis XIV. were those who had been bred in the stormy 
times of the civil wars. The latter half of the reign of that 
monarch was a period of decadence at home and humiliation 
abroad; but it could not fail to be remembered that the states- 
men and the generals who had enabled the Grand Monarque to 
triumph over a powerful coalition, and to make a successful peace, 
had been trained in the wars of the Fronde. 

If French historians were more judicial, and less absurdly national, 
the history of the civil wars of their country would long since have 
been made out in a manner likely to satisfy ordinary minds. Un- 
happily, national feeling sometimes overpowers the critical faculty, 
and inexact accounts of facts are adduced as evidence to support a 

triotic but untenable theory. The majority of French writers have 
a their best to falsify the history of the Fronde, to extenuate the 
errors of the leaders, and to throw a veil over the infinite mischief 
which accrued to France from so many years of useless and devas- 
tating warfare. Even the excellent M. V. Cousin censures 
Condé but slightly, and to the last professes a singular and inex- 
cusable admiration for Madame de Longueville, who, though no 
doubt very heroical and sentimental, was clearly guilty of unpar- 
donable follies and faults. It is almost inconceivable that, at this 
time of day, there should exist any disposition to whitewash 
offenders who have long since shuffled off their mortal coil, and to 
set up as our idols palwozoic fossils. It is, indeed, to be regretted 
that, with so grand a history, attempts should be so constantly made 
to falsify facts, and to exalt personages who have little or no claim 
to a place in the Pantheon of Europe. It might have been pos- 
sible to give sufficient credit to the heroes and heroines of the 
Fronde, without losing sight of the fact that that disastrous conflict 
utterly destroyed the hopes of civil liberty in France. There was 
2 moment when it seemed probable that the issue involved would 
be the cause of popular ianien against centralized despotism, 
and that an appeal to arms might be terminated by the com- 
promise of constitutional monarchy. The exaggerated preten- 
sions of the great nobles, and the weakness of the middle classes, 
contributed to make the war a war of faction, and not of principle. 
Great sacrifices were made, the best blood of France was pro- 
digally lavished, half the kingdom was wasted with fire and 
sword — and the single result was the final installation of Louis 
XIV. in an autocracy such as had never been enjoyed 
by any of the successors of Capet. In the eyes of French 
writers it is still considered a glorious epoch, but less 
enthusiastic critics cannot but regret the loss of a great oppor- 
—_ and lament a series of campaigns which produced no 
earthly good to any human being, and_ covered the fairest portion 
of France with ruin and desolation. The destruction of civiliza- 
tion and the waste of human life can only be justified when a 
great principle is at stake, and when there is fair reason to hope 
that great and permanent benefits may be secured by temporary, 
though, perhaps, acute suffering. But in these cases, the end 
aimed at, if not obtained, must be such as to justify, in the eyes 
of posterity, the means employed. In the wars of the Fronde 
there was no high principle involved; but they were carried on 
with barbarous cruelty, and caused frightful evi 

The aim of M. Feillet’s work is not to trace the political or 
military history of these civil wars, but to present the effects 
which they produced on society in France, and particularly with 
regard to the question of pauperism; and the results at which he 
arrives are supported by a vast amount of evidence that is utterl 
irrefragable. He shows most conclusively that the epoch so muc. 
glorified by French writers was second to none in the sufleri 
and de tion of the great mass of the population. There 

n a brief period of repose and recovery after Henri IV. had 


effected, bythe Edict of Nantes, areconciliation with the Huguenots; 
and, as long as he lived, his personal authority and the wise 
measures of his Government were sufficient to moderate or repress 


the turbulent factions of the noblesse. The Regency which followed 
him was fertile in misfortunes, until the firm hand of Richelieu 
restrained the ambition of the feudal Peers of France; but 
though internal tranquillity was secured by the vigorous 
Government of the great Cardinal, his foreign policy, suc- 
cessful as it ultimately proved to be, required an ex- 
penditure which could only Me provided for by great sacrifices 


on the part of the country, and exposed a large portion of France 
- to the incursions of the barbaric hordes of which the armies of the 
House of Austria were composed. Richelieu, for the sake of 
humbling the ancient enemies of France, embarked in the Thirty 
Years’ war, and the eastern provinces of the realm became the theatre 


rations, conducted by the ruthless commanders 
pally Uy pillage; the invaders waste 
i ; the inv id waste 

famine and pestilence swept off their victims by thousands; and it 
was not till peace was concluded at Munster that there was any 


_ alleviation of the sufferings of the wretched inhabitants of the 


provinces of the German and Flemish frontier. At this glorious 
eriod of French history the Government of the King seems to 
ave been utterly careless of the misery its policy produced, so long 
as the war could be carried on. There is extant a letter of Louis 
XII. to the Governor of Arras in the year 1640, which is a 
curious specimen of the singular brutality of the age. It contains 
the following passage :— 

Brave et généreux Saint-Prieul, vivez d’industrie, plumez la poule sans la 
faire crier ; faites comme les autres dans leur gouvernement, vous avez tout 
pouvoir dans notre empire, tout vous est permis. 

The foreign war had been hardly terminated when the civil war 
commenced, For the atrocities that were committed by both 

arties, it might be compared with any of the campaigns of the 
Thirty It the fashion of the 
to represent this struggle as a guerre rire; and Madame 
Motteville, for the most a sent se to witness, tells us that 
there never was a war conducted with less animosity—that though 
menaces were freely used, and some bad actions committed, there 
were none of the barbarities and massacres which history tells us 
have belonged to other civil contests. Unhappily, the private 
correspondence and the municipal and provincial archives of the 
time offer a very different picture of the forbearance and clemency 
of the Frondeurs and their opponents. On each side foreign 
mercenaries were freely employed, of whose cruelty the remem- 
brance was long preserved in France. 

In ordinary times, under the ancient monarchy of France, the 
condition of the t was nearly intolerable. The system of 
tenures was as un arene be, and the exactions of the feudal 
lord and the collectors of the royal taxes left the cultivator the 
barest subsistence. Even in time of peace, the amount of pau- 
perism was very large, and the increase of the population was 
very slow. Those periods of acute distress which occasionall 
occur in modern times are probably less severe than the chro 
destitution which soon in France under the Monarchy. In 
time of war, all these evils were necessarily aggravated, and ce 
was more often at war than at peace. But it does seem 
that, in the middle of the seventeenth century, the Government 
and the ruling caste in France, with all their cultivation, and 
their assumption of refinement, should have been so insensible to 
the dictates of common justice and humanity. At last, however 
there was an indi t protest against the intolerable cruelty and 
wickedness whic had converted into a desert the richest 
provinces of France. St. Vincent de Paul led the way in organizing 
charity for the suffering peasantry, and turned to wise and bene- 
ficial ends the revival of religious feeling in France. That he did 
not accomplish more, and that he did not leave stronger traces of 
his great work behind him, was the fault of France rather than of 
her great teacher. But in his age he unquestionably rendered 

services. He combined in an unusual degree fervid piety 
with large toleration and practical sagacity ; and was able to direct 
skilfully the enthusiasm which his teachings created. He offers 
a remarkable contrast to the selfish and unprincipled courtiers and 
field-marshals who fill the historical canvas of the seventeenth 
century. 

The history of St. Vincent de Paul and his associates in the 
work of benevolence is one of the most interesting chapters in 
M. Feillet’s elaborate work. The greater portion of the volume 
consists of extracts from contemporary documents, adduced with a 
view of giving a true picture of the social condition of the great 
bulk of the ulation of France, in a period which has been so 
much yauni , partial historians. orks of this kind cannot 
fail to be of use. [tis somethi 
at which the so-called triumphs of policy have been achieved. It 
will, it is to be feared, be long before the oe for military 
glory, which our neighbours possess in so high a degree, will be 
either satisfied or diminished ; but it is of the greatest importance 
that writers of a high class should deal honestly and fearlessly 
with historical facts, and not be afraid to point out the 
enormous amount of human suffering wantonly inflicted upon a 
great people by the —e- and passions of its rulers. Nor is it 
of less im’ ce to show that, in spite of all the shortcomings of 
modern civilization, a marked progress has been effected in human 
society, and in no country more conspicuously than in France. A 
French philanthropist would readily admit that, in the annem 
condition of the operatives and the peasant population, there 
much to be deplored, and that there is ample room for intelligent 
benevolence and for legislative reforms ; but it cannot fora moment 
be contended that there ever was a period in French history when 
the labouring classes were not infinitely worse off than they have 
been in the time of the present generation. Their present con- 
dition, no doubt, is far from satisfactory to the humanitarian, or 
the political to be and 
done, by the enlightened s y of a community always intel- 
mg ae susce tible of generous impulses. The careful 
industry of M. Feillet Se been well bestowed if it serves no 


other end but that of asalng how the ~~ ay civilization has 
the poorest It can scarcely 
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be hoped that the recital of sufferings caused by unnecessary wars 
will warn mankind, and prevent them engaging in such conflicts ; 
but nothing but good can come from a fearless historical criticism, 
and a denunciation of the crimes and follies even of the most 
popular heroes. M. Feillet has taken, in his book, the unpopular 
lide. He does not glorify the epigrams of Rochefoucauld, or the 
victories of Condé, but gives what we believe to be a truthful 
picture of the state of France during the period of which he treats. 


THE TAEPINGS.* 
Amos the remarkable things which we have had the oppor- 


tunity of watching in our time, not the least remarkable are 

two new religions, which have been born and have gone through 
the various stages of their growth before our eyes. By new reli- 
ions we do not mean new schools of philosophical or theological 
octrine, or new forms of fanatical sectarianism, modifying more or 
less boldly ancient opinions by novel interpretations, but at the 
utmost only adding a few more to the numberless shades of differ- 
ence already existing in the explanation of common documents or 
principles. A new religion means more than this. We speak o 
a new religion when Mahometanism started on a basis of fresh 


| Our information about the founder of this new religion comes 
mainly from a relative, who was one of the earliest converts, and 
afterwards a high officer in the association, and whose state- 
ments are considered by Captain Brine to be, on the whole, trust- 
worthy, and to be borne out by collateral evidence. It is, at first, 
simply the old story, in the peculiar grotesque shape which every- 
thing Chinese takes, of disease combining with certain strong 
tendencies of the temperament to enforce some strong conviction, 
and to set right supposed abuses. Hung-siu-tsuen was a vi 
schoolmaster near Canton, grave, studious, and of weight in his 
neighbourhood; but he could not, after repeated trials, get his 
degree at the literary examinations. Then came oa 
and, on the broken-down and exhausted candidate, sickness. In 


| the sickness came visions of heavenly things, and heavenly calls to 


reform mankind, to invite them to their Universal Father, and to 
exterminate the demons — of heavenly revelations of the wicked- 
ness of the world, mixed with heavenly promises to Hung-siu-tsuen 
of universal obedience and of empire. He recovered; and though 


the visions had been set down by his friends to a diseased mind, 


_ they made an enduring impression on him. Another circumstance 
f combined with them to give the turn to his thoughts. He had 


once received at Canton a bundle of Chinese tracts, com 


a revelation, succeeded on this basis in revolutionizing | a native convert, and combining Scripture extracts and Christian 
an 


attracting to itself the convictions of vast numbers of men, | 


called forth into fresh and unusual force certain great classes of | 


natural motives, and as boldly pe Nt and suppressed others, | 
proclaimed itself a universal and exclusive expression of the Divine | 
will, and became a new bond of association, and a new principle of | 
organization among men, giving them new aims, new energy, and | 
new power in the world. Such new religions are Mormonism and | 
the ate system. The familiarity which belongs to things of | 
our own time, and the vulgar and repulsive associations which have 

gathered round them, hinder us from fully appreciating the interest | 
of what has d before us in the growth of these new religions | 
from the most obscure and unpromising beginnings to their present | 
condition of strength, activity, and consequence. But they are | 
worth attention, if only for the light which they throw upon events | 
of the past, of which they are the counterpart. They are, too, | 
so unexpected — that is, they reveal to us to what a remarkable | 
degree we were ignorant of latent powers and tendencies in the | 
human mind — that, coarse and repulsive as these superstitions may | 
be, they are a contribution to our knowledge of what may be done | 
with men which ought not to be neglected. And though it would 
be hazardous to forecast what their future may be, it would hardly | 
be more surprising that they should last than that they should 
begin, and should assume such proportions as they have done. In 

the ruder parts of the world there may be, in our own days, | 
a chance for a new religion to consolidate itself and continue; | 


language with the rude ideas and ignorant comments of a half- 
taught and conceited sciolist from’a missionary school. He had 
laid them by at the time; but some years afterwards, he was 
struck with the light which they seemed to throw on his visions, 
He thought that of these visions they supplied the key : — 


These books (he is reported to have said, six years after his sickness 
were certainly sent purposely by heaven to me, to confirm the tru 
of my former experiences. If I had received the books without having gone 
through the sickness, I should not have dared to believe in them, and on my 
own account to oppose the customs of the whole world ; if I had been merely 
sick, but had not also received the books, I should have had no further 
evidence as to the truth of my visions. He, accordingly, made use of his 
own visions and the books, as reciprocally evidencing the truth of each other. 
The books contained many portions of the Holy Scriptures, which, though 
translated faithfully, had so much of foreign idiom that Siu-tsuen and his 
friends, being left wholly to themselves, made many mistakes in the meaning. 
He, accordingly, placed his own construction upon them, using his visions as 
his guide. Often, when he observed his own name, Tsuen (whole, fect, 
all,), he thought his own name referred to. He liked exceedingly the Psalms 
xix. and xxxiii. Psalm xix. 3, he would understand “Their voice is gone 


| out into the whole world ” (Country of Tsuen). Verses 9 and 10, he would 


read, instead of “altogether righteous,” “Tsuen is righteous, more to be 
desired = gold.” Verse 12, again, “ Who can understand, so as Tsuen, his 
errors,” &c. 


During one of his visits to Canton, he appears for a while to 
have attended the instructions of Mr. Roberts, an American mis- 
sionary whose name afterwards became closely connected with 


and we may be beholding the beginnings of false creeds destined to | the Taeping movement; but, at the time, Hung-siu-tsuen at- 
be as tenacious, and to ally themselves as closely with the life and | tracted very little notice on Mr. Roberts’ part. It is clear, how- 
fortunes of nations, as Mahometanism itself. ever, that foreign elements, if they did not give the impulse, 
The clearest account which appears to have been as yet given of supplied largely the shape and expression, to the enthusiasm 
the Taeping movement is to be found in Commander Brine’s volume. | kindled in him to become a religious and moral reformer. They 
It is, indeed, far from complete and satisfactory. There are gaps happened to be the most striking and convenient form for giving 
and difficulties needing explanation, and the great question of the | body to the two or three great ideas with which his mind was 
worth of authorities is continually rising, without our having the filled. But the sanguine credulity which saw Christianity in the 
means of bringing it to any issue, and without our being able to | Taeping doctrine, at any — is something ludicrous. The 
feel sure that the writer was sufficiently alive to the importance of | leader neither understood Christianity, nor sought to understand it. 
clearly ascertaining and exhibiting the value and the origin of his | He undoubtedly borrowed from the biblical extracts and Christian 
various testimonies. But, on the whole, he describes more intel- | language which: came in his way ; but the materials which he thus 
ligibly and soberly than we have yet seen, what the insurrection | turned to account appear to have been the coarsest and most 
is based upon and how it grew to its present proportions. The | confused specimens of Christian teaching. He borrowed the 
ideas of most of us about the Taepings are probably, for the most | Decalogue, the Sabbath, and, apparently, a form of baptism. He 
art, very like what the Greeks of Constantinople must have | interwove a kind of Old Testament history with that of China, 
had of Islam and its Arab champions when the new prophet | But the doctrine which was the keystone of his creed, and the 


and the enterprises of his followers first began to excite attention | 
in the world. The inquiries of scholars have since shown us, with 
tolerable precision, the powerful and distinct causes which were | 
working in the bosom of that storm, which outwardly and at the | 
time seemed an unaccountable burst of barbarian savageness. | 
Something of a like insight into the inner play of thought and 
passion going on behind that vague confusion which has, to most | 
of us, enveloped the wild language and devastating marches of the | 
Taepings, is given in Captain Brine’ volume. 

Three stages seem to be marked in the movement. In the first 
— what may be called the incubating stage — Hung-siu-tsuen, the 
prophet of the new faith, appears simply as a religious enthusiast, 
exhibiting none but the most familiar symptoms of a mind bent 
on changing what it thinks wrong, and carried away without con- 
trol towards the supernatural. fn the second stage, the prosely- 
tizing sect founded by him has —, come to maturity; but a 
movement which appears originally to have been simply a 
religious one assumes a political and national character; and we 
see the “ congregation of mre «sal the enemies of idolatry 
and the apostles of a purer faith, gathering armies in the cause of 
the original and conquered Chinese race against the alien and 

pressing Tartars. In the third stage, we see the Taeping associa- 
tion, unscathed by its early trials, after having forced its way 
— half the empire, firmly established in Nankin, the ancient 
capital ; and from thence, with its spiritual and military hierarchy 
settled, and its organization consolidated, radiating forth in 
various directions, ing with it relentless desolation, and 
threatening the whole empire with change. 

* The Taeping Rebellion in China. Commander Lindesa; RN. 
London : Murray. 1862, 


animating principle of his own enthusiasm and that of his fol- 
owers, was the idea, so distinctly opposed to the philosophical and 
traditionary development of Buddhism, of the personality and 
direct superintendence of God, the universal Father and Ruler. 
But, to make this idea available for a new religion, it was neces- 
sary to bring down God, in his personal interpositions, into the 
affairs of the prophet and his religion. This was done without 
stint; and it appears to have ended in the prophet identifying 
himself, by means of biblical expressions, with God. The name of 
Christ, though of continual introduction, as the Elder Brother, 
seems simply an unmeaning and otiose addition. 

of a course likely to have been 
ve early noted. But it appears that, about the year 1843, 
preaching against idolatry and making though 
generally following his calling as a schoolmaster. It is remarkable 
that two of the most considerable steps in the progress of the 
new religion were taken independently of Hung-siu-tsuen, res: 
no doubt seems ever to have been raised of his right to take 
foremost place. The first re association of believers, “the 
Congregation of Worshippers of God,” which was the nucleus of 
the whole subsequent Taeping movement, was gathered together 
in 1847, in his absence, by one of his disciples. The Chi 
have always shown an aptitude to form associations, with secret 
objects and rules; and it is not surprising that this one grew 
rapidly. Its tendencies to restlessness and change were first 
shown in attempts to destroy the idols of the neighbourhood. 
But another remarkable person now appeared on the scene. The 
ro eg cape of God- Worshippers underwent a series of experiences 
imilar, in their outward symptoms, to what we know as revivals. 
There were ecstatic fits during public prayer, trances, revelations, 
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unintelligible utterances, fallings to the ground in exhaustion and 
iration. The most prominent person among the subjects of 
these fits was one Yang. These revivals took place in Hung-siu- 


_ tsuen’s absence ; and at first he was suspicious of them : — 


He did not confirm with his authority all the utterances made at these 
revivals, but declared that the words of those moved were partly true and 
partly false, and that some were for the Devil and some for God. 


But his hesitation did not last lo He ended in acknowledging 
Yang as the ited organ of the inspiration of the Heavenly 
Father, and the representative and abel of his presence. Seago 
direct revelations took the place of his leader’s visions. He spoke, 
as embodying for the time the Divine presence, to direct, to 
rebuke, to convict, to punish. His was the voice, when he spoke 
under revelation, which was paramount to all others. It isa 
remarkable thing that the leader should have frankly admitted 
such an independent and supreme influence into the direction of 
his religion, to the extent, on one occasion, of submitting to rebuke 
and personal chastisement as commanded by the voice of Yang; 
and equally remarkable that, for many years at least, it led to no 
conflict, and did not in the least interfere with his own undis- 
turbed headship. 

The transition from a religious association to a rebel army is not 
difficult to understand in such a country as China. The congre- 
gation of God-Worshippers seem to have been drawn into a dispute 
between two hostile races in their neighbourhood, to have pro- 
voked the resentment of the Government, and finally to have 
adopted, in the name of religion, the cry of China for the Chinese, 
against the Tartar “imps.” But not much is known of this gradual 
passage into insurrection. The Taepings seem to have been im arms 
towards the close of 1850, and the name of the leader first appears 
in the Pekin Gazette in April 1851. In November of the same year, 
he was proclaimed Emperor of the new dynasty. But from the mo- 
ment that the congregation became a camp, aremarkable organization 
was imposed on it. It was addressed by its leaders, in theocratic 
language, as a holy army under the direct guidance of God. The 
principle of a community of goods, and of the surrender of all 
private rights in booty or gain, was established. A singular mili- 

hierarchy, composed of lieutenants styling themselves Kings 
of the East, West, North, and South, was set up under a divine 
sanction, and with divine authority. Strict and severe orders were 
proclaimed for the march, the battle, and for the capture and occu- 
pation of cities. Preaching and teaching alternated with warlike 
expeditions, and the sack of great towns; and in Nankin, in 1853, 
the common soldiers, who knew little else, were able to repeat a 
version of the Decalogue. Discipline was stern, and punishment 
heavy ; and some of the favourite luxuries of the Chinese—opium 
and tobacco—were inexorably proscribed. Heaven and the rewards 
of immortality were promised to all who fell in the holy war. The 
army was carefully marshalled in larger and smaller divisions, and 
the officers held responsible for the behaviour of their troo: 
As far as appears on paper, the Taepings at first presented a combi- 
nation of Puritan or Arab enthusiasm with the Chinese spirit of 
order and subordination. But around the original God- Worshippers 
was collected a mixed and floating multitude from the population 
through which it took its course, and from the numberless 
bands of robbers and insurgents which swarm in the Empire. 
In the name of the kingdom of “Great Peace,” they marched 
with the relentless purpose of exterminating every Tartar, 
every Buddhist priest, every idolatrous worshipper in China; 
and the European missionaries were edified by the universal 
ascription of their success to the “ Exceeding Grace of Heaven,” 
which was written over the’doors in Nankin, the Medina of the 
new religion of Monotheism and the sword. 

The great spiritual principle which has given life to this 
display of successful enthusiasm is the belief in the direct interposi- 
tion of God. Everything else borrowed from the theology of the 
Bible appears simple surplusage, adopted as it was found, out of mere 
fancy, or to supply pompous titles and names. But the presence 
and voice of God seems to have been a living belief; and it is an 
instructive instance how deeply that belief may be degraded. 
After the first visions of the leader himself, it was acknowledged 
in the ecstatic fits and trances of the person who was called in 
the camp, Yang, the King of the East. Captain Brine mentions 
two instances in which the presence and commands of God were 
thus brought at once into contact with persons and questions of 
the moment. In one, the message delivered in the person of the 
Heavenly Father, supposed to be present, by the mouth of Yang, 
was to reprove and condemn certain faults in the leader himself, 
and to sentence him to receive a certain number of blows as 
punishment :— 

On the morning, December 25, 1853, being the day of worship . . Y. 
fell into a Whilst thus the Heaven! Father, he sent for 
some of the females of the household, and after lecturing them for their faults, 
he ordered that the Northern King should be informed that the Heavenly 
Father commanded his immediate attendance. In the meantime he com- 
municated to his attendants some instructions that were to be delivered to 
Yang, the Eastern King, himself (when no longer the mouthpiece of the 
Heavenly Father) ; he was to proceed to Court and rebuke the Tien Wang 
(i. e. the leader, Hung-siu-tsuen) for his impetuous disposition and harshness 
towards his household. . . After some further injunctions, the Heavenly 
Father said, “I shall now return to Heaven.” . . While Yang was on his 
way to the palace, the Heavenly Father again descended, and Yang fell into 
e Tien Wang, having been acquainted with 
what had occurred, went on foot to the second gate of the palace to receive 
the Heavenly Father. The last-named, on his arrival, was very angry with the 
Heavenly King, saying, “Siu-tsuen, you are very much in fault, are you 
aware of it?” The Heavenly King, kneeling down with all his officers, 
said, “Your unworthy son knows he is in fault, and begs the Heavenly 


Father graciously to forgive him.” The Heavenly Father then said, with a 
loud voice, “ Since you acknowl your fault, you must be beaten with 
forty blows.” Then the Northern and all the officers prostrated them- 
selves on the ground, and weeping, implored the Heavenly Father to remit 
the punishment which their master had deserved, offering to receive the 
blows in his stead. The Heavenly King said, “ Do not, my 
brethren, rebel against the will of our Heavenly Father; since 

has condescended to instruct us, I, your elder brother, can do no 
less than receive the correction.” The Heavenly Father would not listen to 
the request of the officers, but insisted on the blows being given ; whereupon 
the “Heavenly King said, “Your unworthy son will comply with F noo 
requisitions ;” and so saying, he prostrated himself to receive the blows. 
The Heavenly Father then said, “Since you have obeyed the requisition, I 
shall not inflict the blows.” The Heavenly King was then informed that 
the Eastern King would communicate some other instructions to him, and 
then the Heavenly Father returned to heaven. ..... Two days after, the 
Eastern King, with the other Kings, again went to Court, to condole with 
the Heavenly King, and express their pathy with him on account of the 
manner in which the Heavenly Father had thought fit to visit his displeasure 
on him. Some more advice was given, and the audience ended with Yang’s 
obtaining the title of Comforter. The Heavenly King said .... “When 
our celestial elder brother, Jesus, came down into the world, in the country 
of Judwa, he addressed his disciples, saying—‘At some future day the 
Comforter will come into the world.’ ow I, your second elder brother, 
considering what you have reported to me, and observing what you had 
done [the Eastern King had subsequently exhorted the Heavenly King 
about his harsh behaviour to the women of his household), must conclude 
that the Comforter, even the Holy Ghost, spoken of by our Heavenly elder 
brother, is none other than yourself.” From this time forward, Yang, in all his 
proclamations, added to his other titles that of “ Comforter,” or Holy Spirit. 

And, for nearly three years after, the chief who had been thus 
humbled before his own court worked in concert with the lieu- 
tenant who had been the organ of his humiliation. But we are 
hardly surprised that this did not last. Yang was in the end 
suspected of rebellion and mysteriously slain; though his memory 
was still honoured, and his ascent to heaven was announced, But 
even more characteristic is an extract which describes the way in 
which Yang—personating the Heavenly Father, the Supreme 
Being — cross-examined, harangued, and hunted down an accused 
traitor, in the manner of a French police magistrate, while the 
culprit is represented as believing in, and yet fencing with, the 
omniscience which is addressing him. If we combine all that is 
ludicrous in the Chinese ideas of respect and ceremony, and the 
Chinese modes of expressing dislike and hatred, with all that would 
be indescribably blasphemous it that of 
responsibility for crimes against God scarcely suits with beings 
who seem ny have such incapacity for truly conceiving of Him, 
and with the feeling of awe that comes over us when we read of one 
man claiming to dispose of another man’s fate by virtue of having 
in himself the knowledge and presence of God, we may form some 
notion of this strange scene. 

After the capture of Nankin, the leader Hung-siu-tsuen, now 
calling himself the Heavenly King, shut himself up in seclusion, 
and seems to have occupied himself in creating a sacred literature 
for his people. The administration and fighting has been done by 
lieutenants. His later compositions — prayers, precepts, essays, 
regulations about the division of land—seem to bear the same 

neral relation to his earlier ones that the later Suras of the 

oran, devoted to legal regulations, ceremonial institutions, and 
the adjustment of current difficulties, bear to the earlier, more 
vague, but more enthusiastic ones. But, compared with the 
Koran, the Taeping sacred poems and “ Trimetric classics” are 
but a burlesque parody. It is to the leader’s want of enterprise 
and premature desire to play the emperor at Nankin, that Captain 
Brine attributes the continuance of the struggle, and the preser- 
vation, so far, of the Tartar power. Greater vigour, he thinks, 
would, with the facility to change and to obey any government 
holding the seat of power which prevails in China, have, by this 
time, changed the dynasty and the dominant religion of the 
empire. At present, Captain Brine inclines to think that the 
struggle will issue in a separation into two great States — one 
under the Tartars, the other purely Chinese—with the great 
river, the Yang-tze, for a division. The evenness, however, with 
which the strength of each side is balanced by that of the other, 
and the exasperation of a religious war, in the flush of its 
enthusiasm, which makes extermination its avowed end, render 
the hopes of a settlement uncertain and distant. 


BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH.* 


— remark ably — attitude in which Dr. Colenso pre- 

sents himself before the public in his recent brochure has 
caught every eye; and even those who were most disposed to look 
seriously, whether in sympathy or alarm, upon it, have with diffi- 
culty refrained from relaxing their features to the universal smile. 
We all know how naturally an absurd incident, intervening in the 
midst of a great solemnity, moves to mirth the most incongruous 
to the occasion; and the e of a bishop ing, in hot 
haste, across six thousand miles of ocean to im his 
spiritual overthrow by the first barbarian he encountered in 
his ty diocese, has produced a mixture of feelings in which 
gravity does not generally Feng mee At least, it is said, he 
should have brought the Zulu chieftain with him, to assure us 
from his own mouth that his doubts were genuine and original, and 
not first insinuated into his mind by his wavering and bewildered 
teacher. But for the sake of the Bishop hi who suffers in 

* The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, Critically Examined. Part I. 
The Pentateuch Examined as an Historical Narrative. By the Rey. 
J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Longman : 1862. 
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class of persons to whom his discomfiture will bring agitation and 
dismay, we curb any such emotions in ourselves. Our feeling 
to Dr. Colenso would certainly be one of sorrow rather than 
of ridicule—more, perhaps, of vexation, not unmixed with pity, than 
either. And this, we i. 


manly inquiry, we are bound at all events to express our respect. 
Nothing can be further from our thoughts than to deprecate un- 
fettered freedom of investigation on the highest subjects of human 
speculation; though, before a Bishop of our Church publishes 
speculations calculated to unsettle the minds of others, those 

culations ought to be well and thoroughly considered. 

hat we regret is the personal weakness, the lightness, the - 
fickleness, the utter heedlessness which Dr.Colenso has betrayed 
in putting himself into the position from which alone his opinions 
have become matter of alarm, or even of notice. The book before 
us has been the talk of all cireles during the last few weeks ; and 
Dr. Colenso has not even hesitated to add to the unfortunate excite- 
ment it has created, by corresponding with the penny press about — 
it. There can be no occasion to explain now particularly what | 
are the notions it promulgates. It is sufficient to say that | 
the writer questions the historical, as distinguished from the | 
doctrinal, authority of the earlier books of the Old Testament, | 
and at present grounds his distrust mainly on certain numerical | 
statements in them, which he supposes to contravene the first | 
principles of arithmetic. He tells us, however, that he has | 
other and perhaps weightier objections behind, and promises to | 
produce further arguments in uD) of his position in a future | 
publication. He requires us to believe that these difficulties have | 
now, for the first time, occurred to him with any force —that he | 
now, for the first time, finds himself obliged to discover a theory | 
to reconcile them with his general belief in a divine revelation ; | 
and being now, for the first time, assured that “ the Bible can no | 
longer be regarded as infallibly true in matters of common | 
history,” he exhorts us “not to look for the inspiration of the | 
Holy One, which breathes through its pages, in respect of any 
such matters as these, which the writers wrote ‘as men, with the 
same liability to errors from any cause as other men, and where 
they must be judged as men, as all other writers would be, by the 
just laws of criticism.” 

Whatever may be thought of this solution of the d’ Ticulties 
indicated, there are few men of intelligence to whom it presents 
any novelty. Most strange it must appear, to any «ue who 
has had his eyes and ears open for the last quarter of a century, 
that a man of fifty years or thereabouts, who has been for several 
years a resident Fellow in a conspicuous College at Cambridge, 
who has achieved high academical distinctions, and has since filled 
posts of responsibility in the clerical Pomme, should have only 
just now begun to feel these difficulties, and have hardly yet 
become aware how much they have long occupied the thoughts of 
religious inquirers. Still more strange is it that a man who has 
enjoyed, and allowed himself to miss, such opportunities of 
better information should have ventured to plunge into the spi- 
ritual trials and perils of a missionary bishop with such want of pre- 
caution or preparation, in such ignorance of the theological ques- 
tions of the day, with such an entire misapprehension of his own 
ignorance about them, and knowing, we suppose, still less of the 
Zulus whom he was to convert than of the instrument by which, 
and the creed to which, he was to convert them. And, we will 
add, strangest of all is it that, having voluntarily placed himself 
in such a position, and contracted such special obligations to his 
congregations, to the public generally, to his cl and fellow- 
labourers, and to the church of which he had made himself the 
organ, he should rush so lightly into print, and cause a flutter in 
many simple and eves breasts which his voice from college, or 
from his country- ving, would hardly have reached, and, com- 
paratively, little moved. 

With respect to the particular objections to the Bible narrative 
which are here brought forward, we have little to say. Some of 
them are undoubtedly hypercritical, some frivolous and almost 
puerile ; while others (as, for instance, that regarding the alleged 
want of preparation for the Passover) seem to rest upon miscon- 
ception, or even careless oversight ; and it must be added that, so 
lax and reckless is the character of the objector’s mind, in several 
places he even copies incorrectly the v on which he 
founds his arguments. This is plainly shown in the pamphlet 
now before us of Mr. Marsh, and affords him an easy, though not, 
in the particular cases, an important triumph. “The question, 
however, arises, what must be the character of the translation 
which the Bishop professes to have executed, of nearly every book 
of Scripture into the Zulu language? ‘We are justified in appre- 
ae not only that blunders from ignorance and inattention 
abo in it—we totally distrust his capacity to resist his 
ag unconscious bias in favour of his own opinions and fancies. 

r Missionary translations of the Bible have given rise to scandals 
before now, and if there is any gentleman of critical ability ac- 
quainted with Zulu, it is much to be wished that he should be 
encouraged to review the version put forth with authority in the 
diocese of Natal. 

A very slight consideration of the peculiar class of objections 
here brought before us would suffice to assure us that they deserve 
no special notice apart from the position and circumstances of the 
writer, and still more from the really grave difficulties, geological 
and ethnographical, which, as is well lovee, lie behind them. Dr. 
Colenso prefaces his book with a letter, in which, as he tells us, he 
cought counsel, on the first budding of his doubts and scruples, of 


personal feeling as well as in reputation, no Jess than for the large ‘8 nameless Professor in an 


to say, not on account of his views — 
themselves, for which, as being manifestly the result of candid and 


English University. This reference 
has excited, we believe, some jealousy; but as the letter, after 
all, was not sent, in the impatience of the writer to work out 
his own conclusions, we need not speculate further as to 
the person for whom it was intended. And yet it appears 
to us that, if the choice of an adviser were well made, 
and if the inquirer could have exercised sufficient self-control, 
to wait for a reply, and heedfully to ponder it, he might have 
been reassured, not only as regards some of his particular objec- 
tions, but as to the er principles of criticism by which 
he has been led to them. e should have had no wish our- 
selves to receive his confession, nor would he consent, perhaps, 
to be shriven by us; and it is to the readers of his volume who have 
been interested, and possibly harassed, by the views it promulgates, 
rather than to himself, that we would some further remarks 
upon the general subject. 

The human mind has clung, at all periods, with invincible 
conviction, to the belief in some outward manifestation of a higher 


_mind and power. We have all remarked how, in the days of the 


decline of positive creeds among the Pagans of old, the passion 
for astrology, magic, and thaumat of every kind grew more 
vehement and engrossing than ever. y of us have been per- 
sonal witnesses to the curious fact that, at this present era of 
spiritual doubts and conflicts, the same men who have most 
unreservedly abandoned the profession of a Christian faith have 
been generally the most wildly excited y 4 the supernatural pre- 
tensions of the so-called Spiritualists. Old-fashioned believers 
have beheld, with a smile or a sigh, this effeminate exchange 
of a reasonable and affecting faith for a grovelling and aim- 
less superstition — the same which has rea from 

to age under certain predisposing causes, and vanished again 
and in amidst the conte or indignation of mankind. 


_ But whatever be the causes which are found thus to dispose 


certain minds to the supernatural, to those who, in our times, 
have been trained in the hopes and aspirations of Christianity, 
the faith in some divine revelation or other has become gene- 
rally a moral necessity. That such a revelation has been 
accompanied by some outward signs — by some supernatural move- 
ments of the Deity upon the face of His creation —is accepted by 
them almost as an axiom. They find, in the narratives of the 
Gospel, external testimony to the fact of such a revelation. They 
have good reason to believe that the direct historical evidence for 
that narrative —at least, in its foundation and outline, with its 
astonishing apparatus of signs and wonders— is stronger than that 
which exists for any combination of events recorded in contem- 

orary history; that the evidence for the genuineness of St. 

ohn’s or St. Paul’s writings, for instance, is actually stronger than 
for those of Caesar or Tacitus. It is very fitting and necessary 
that it should be so, The foundation must be strong indeed that 
has to bear such a superstructure as that of the Christian revela- 
tion. But they know, further, that this external evidence is very 
amply supplemented and confirmed by cumulative 
various kinds; and, especially, by the force of internal probability, 
as witnessed by the heart and conscience, and highest reason of a 
reasonable being. Planted upon this foundation, they regard the 
antecedent history of the older dispensation in its analogy to the 
newer. Certainly, they do not find the same force of external 
evidence for this; but neither do they require it. They are free 
to exercise their critical faculty in weighing scrupulously its 
amount; and if they feel a difficulty in — to special facts or 
circumstances referred to it, they t emselves back on the 
analogy of the dispensation which is more fully confirmed, or 
allow their minds to remain in suspense about them. Or, lastly, 
they may admit that, in using human instruments and vehicles 
making Imown his revelations, the Deity has ibly permitted 
even the record of his providence to be mingled partially with 
human traditions, and subjected, more or less, to the laws of 
human infirmity. 

In granting a moral revelation of his nature and will to men, it 
seems to stand to reason that the Deity has imparted a genuine 
statement of his doctrines. It would be a contradiction in terms 
to suppose a revelation of error in regard to the very object for 
which it was oo But it is a mere assumption, to which 
Scripture itself, fairly in , affords no countenance, to 
su that the narrative of purely historical facts along with 
which that doctrine is conveyed, is cially guarded a un- 
erring truth, or dictated by special iJlumination. The early 
history of most nations is found, on critical examination, to 
be more or less mixed up with legend or tradition; and we 
give to it more or leas credence according as we find its tradi- 
tionary elements to correspond with the actual phenomena of its 
laws and institutions. The mythical genie of Greece may be 
mostly, or, as Mr. Grote wi oy wholly, inventions, uncon- 
scious or perhaps half-conscious; for we can trace little or no 
connexion between them and the historical polities of the land th 
sprang from. But those of Rome, as even Sir George Lewis wo 
acknowledge, stand on a different foundation; for they correspond 
frequently and closely with what genuine history has preserved 
of the customs and institutions of a later date. The i 
history of the Jews, even if it be compiled, as secular eri- 
ticiam at the present day pretends, from national recol- 
lections and traditions, the origin of which is lost in the night of 
ages, claims nevertheless our belief in its main outline, and in its 
principal details, as purely secular criticism itself must allow, from 
the manner in which it is incorporated in the whole body of 
Jewish law, and lives and breathes in the ideas of the Jewish 
people, It becomes the necessary antecedent to the later history, 
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the truth of which has been previously fixed in our minds. It 
recommends itself to our acceptance as the fitting vehicle for the 
a tus of divine doctrine which it bears along with it. E 
istian must believe that the books of the Old Testament 
the providential dealings of God with man; that they have been 
compiled under divine superintendence, and by a special appoint- 
ment, from the materials within the reach of their writers; and 
that they not only contain all the statements regarding the divine 
will and nature which it behoves men to know, but indicate or 
adumbrate, in the primeval narrative, the origin of man’s sinfulness, 
the consequences of his fall, the eternal truth of God’s justice, and 
the hopes of a future restoration through His mercy. “ Whether 
the Pentateuch was written by Moses himself,” says Dean Lyall, 
in his work on Prophecy (Part I. chap viii.) “ or by some one 
under his direction, or by a person living in a more recent age, are 
questions which it is now from the nature of things impossible to 
determine on the customary principles of criticism.” He maintains 
that belief in the general reality of the history may be securely 
— on its internal evidence, on the continued existence of 
ws and customs plainly derived from its acceptance by the Jews, 
and on the coherence of the scheme of the divine dispensation 
throughout the Old and New Testament. 

There are, we imagine, many sincere believers who, after the 
widest examination, and the deepest reflection they could give to 
the subject, have found a resting-place in such convictions as 
these. They have never supposed that the formulas of the 
English Church required of its lay members, or even of its minis- 
ters, a closer and more particular belief in the letter of Scripture. 
They have wanted no judgment of Dr. Lushington to confirm 
their own views as to the licence allowed them in this matter. 
But whether such a form of belief be the true one, or whether a 
more positive assurance of the literal truth of all the early narrative 
be fairly attainable, there may at least be a wide indulgence on 
both sides to conscienticus believers who all claim to hold the 
same fundamental doctrine in common. The danger of such books 
as Dr. Colenso’s is, that they excite the most ignorant and the least 
tolerant among us to a paroxysm of rage and terror, and impel 
them to use the power of numbers, if they really possess it, for the 
suppression of adverse thought by violence. Even now, we may 
see how the Radicals and Dissenters are combining to inflame the 
alarms of the weakest and most bigoted classes within the Church, 
and urging them to demand further restrictions upon the reasonable 
freedom of opinion which has been hitherto enjoyed, and not often 
abused, within the pale of the Establishment. But it will be an 
evil day for the Church, for the more enlightened of its ministers, 
whose position will be rendered insecure and painful, and for the 
more enlightened of the laity, who may be forced henceforth to 
content themselves with the ministrations of fanatics with whom 
they have no sympathy, if the latitude allowed by our existing 
formularies be curtailed through the predominant influence of 
craft and passion. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD.* 


HE miscellaneous works of Thomas Hood, which a not 
ungraceful filial piety has collected in the volumes before us, 
need very little comment on their present republication. They 
will find many among the persistent readers of the light literature 
of the day who can look back to their original date, and recall the 
feeling produced by their mingled brilliancy and depth when they 
were circulated for the first time. And they will meet the eyes of 
& younger generation who knew not Hood as a living writer, or 
who only knew him through the exceptionally wider Lay sme 
attained by one or two of his later poems, rather because they f 
in with the popular sentiment of the moment than from any 
intrinsic superiority over the rest of his writings. Probably, the 
effect produced on these two classes of readers by the perusal of 
the volumes in question will be various in kind and degree. The 
affectionate interest which old readers of Hood may or must feel 
in turning over the pages, on meeting with the familiar sparkles of 
wit and the familiar subdued lustre of the truest pathos and the 
most exquisite imagination, is replaced in the later generation by 
an interest which must be purely critical. It is a question how 
far the genuine novelty and originality of Hood will affect modern 
taste, brought up on a diet of newer turns of phrase and newer 
forms of humour, with a sense that he is either novel or original ; 
but that, to some extent at least, these qualities will be still recog- 
nised in him, there is no doubt at all. é 
The younger Mr. Hood acted very judiciously in feeling the 
way for this republication by giving to the world his father’s Life 
pan | Letters, which were noticed in our columns some two years 
ago. It is one thing to know a writer in his works, and another 
(sometimes a very different thing) to know him as a man. But 
some compensation for not having known Hood as a contemporary 
author was certainly to be found, by those who chose to look for 
it, in the knowledge of Hood’s character as shown in his life and 
his correspondence. The extreme gentleness and playfulness of 
nature which sustained him through ill-health and needy ciream- 
stances, not only keeping him afloat at the ordinary level of human 
spirits, but overflowing into infinite streams of humour and 
> are.admirably exemplified in the records of his domestic 
. So is also the real strength of his worthy and thoroughly 
loveable character. Younger readers will do well to become 
acquainted with this portrait of the favorite humourist of the last 
generation before they begin to study his works. When they 


* The Works of Thomas Hood. Moxon; 1862. 


have gained an interest in the personality of Hood as a man, 
poetical, burlesque, and pathetic writer. 

Of all styles of writing known to literature, the humorous style 
is perhaps the most evanescent and volatile. Though the whole 
ae ings for 
generation after generation, yet the perfect joke terday is not 
the perfect joke of to-day, still less of of 
the mythical Joe Miller steadily advances, year after year, i 
and absorbing one witty touch or happy hit after another; and the 
fresher layers of jocularity soon tonties the older forms of wit in 
mere oblivion. metimes the memory of a joke outlasts its in- 
telligibility ; as in the instance of the celebrated joke of Hannibal 
before one of his great battles, reported by Livy, at which neither 
schoolboy nor schoolmaster has ever though at the time 
it succeeded in amusing the staff of Hannibal. The wit of Aristo- 
phanes himself, though clothed in the very perfection of language, 
and appreciable in all its clearness by the classical scholar, yet 
only in a few instances tickles the se as he reads it to actual 
laughing. And the same is the case with many of the comic 
scenes of Shakspeare. It is necessary either to see the personages 
and action upon the visible stage, or to create, by the power of 
imagination, a vivid mental picture of the dramatic circumstances 
as they would be presented on the , before we can altogether 
appreciate the truth and naturalness of diction which marks 
Shakspeare’s comic characters. Persons who habitually quote 
good things out of Shakspeare without quotation marks, as being, 
in virtue of their origin, good things for ever and notorious to 
everybody as such, are very much to blame. Besides puzzling or 
irritating the modern reader, they do, in a sense, wrong Shak- 
speare by taking his words into their own mouths, instead of 
noting the fact that they are citing a quotation. It is one of the 
signs of the wonderful power oe simplicity of Shakspeare that 
his prose dialogue should be so elastic in diction as to main- 
tain a natural and almost perfect ease at the present day. But 
even the vitality of Shakspeare’s langu: is no proof that, 
if he were writing nowadays, he would have expressed hi 
meaning in exactly the same words, or chosen exactly the same 
shade of meaning to express at all. Both in the choice of the 
idea to be shadowed out, and in moulding and polishing the 
vehicle or form of words in which that idea was to be conveyed, he 
would have followed most accurately the ever-moving and volatile 
fashion of his own time. 

In the particular d t of humorous writing to which 
so many of Hood’s —— belong, the fickleness of human 
taste is most strongly shown. A pun is emphatically a thing 
of the moment, and fades almost as soon as the explosion of 
laughter which is caused by the flash of its absurd double meaning 
has died away into silence. The very fame of Joe Miller, as the 
mythical owner of all stale jokes, only rests upon a deep law of 
nature — that no man can honestly laugh twice at the same pun — 
and its corollary, that no man can honestly claim a laugh from his 
neighbours for a pun which has been made and published once 
before. Laughter at the repetition of a bad pun only grows 
grimmer and grimmer upon each successive compulsion; and the 
neatest joke which depends upon mere parallelism of sound or 
verbal duplicity soon meets with a reception of the most profound 
indifference. The better the pun, the sooner it dies out of favour, 
by the very fact of that pungency and prettiness which make it so 
instantaneously and universally known when once it has been 
uttered. And, in dying, it leaves barren the soil upon which it 
grew. It has extracted the risible virtue of that particular con- 
trast of unsuitable ideas at once and for ever; or at least until 
some new discovery in the chemistry of wit enables the scientific 
joker to combine its bases with some third ingredient of Attic 
salt, and so produce seme novel explosive substance to electrify or 
amuse ea more and more fastidious world. 

Hood was endowed with a gift of punning almost without 
parallel, and his tendency to exercise this gift was almost irre- 
pressible. Even in the simple, manly, and touching letter written 
from a sick bed to thank the grave Premier, Sir Robert Peel, for 
one of the most graceful acts of Ministerial kindness upon record, 
Hood was unable to refrain from a pun. In his ordinary writings 
they overflowed from his pen with a nearly consecutive incon- 
secutiveness, To the class of persons whom a single pun “a 
as disturbing the due concentration of the intellect u the 
meanin fon See manner of building up an 
illogical series of ideas by the side of a logical one must have 
painful in the extreme. To keep pace with Hood’s double intent 
required from the reader a mental operation analogous to the 
process of counting the money in his pocket with one hand while 
using the other to out some entirely distinct act of voliti 
by which Robert Houdin _—— himself the first rudiments 
conjuring. It might almost said that Hood reduced to a 
science the counterpoint of punning—so harmoniously does a run- 
ning accompaniment of all the chords of sublunary nonsense go 
along with the melody or air of actual sense in his comic verse or 
prose. Yet, if our view is correct of the quick evanescence of this 
species of verbal wit, is even the test mastery over such wit 
sufficient to save his memory from oblivion? Not of itselfalone. But 
in Hood the extraordi combination of real poetical genius, taste, 
and imagination, with this irrepressible quick-wittedness, raised the 
level of his nonsense in proportion with the height of the serious 
side of his words. The truest poetry is always that which admits 


of the best ies; and Hood’s method enfolded both the poe 
and its in the same language. Strike out the nonsense, 
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the appropriateness, frequently the elegance, or even beauty, of the 
sense remains. It is very probable that a lesser admixture of this 
quick wit in Hood’s composition would have raised him even 
higher as a serious poet ; but it is certain that the genuine dash of 
poetry which generally pervades even the lightest of his comicali- 
ties elevates them out of the merely trivial and burlesque. A 

instance of his real eloquence in nonsense is to be found in 
his “Ode to Joseph Hume.” As long as the Parliamentary 
memory of that great economist is green, the following lines may 
well live as his most appropriate, half-comic, half-serious en- 
comium, in the hearts of the English people : — 


In Parliament no star shines more or bigger, 
And yet thou dost not care to cut a figure ; 
Equally art thou eloquent and able, 
Whether in showing how to serve the nation, 
Or laying its petitions on the Table 
multiplication. 
In motion thou art second unto none, 
Though fortune on thy motions seems to frown, 
For though you set a number down 
You seldom carry one. 
Great at speech thou art, though some folks cough, 
But thou art greatest at a paring off. 
But never blench, 
Although in stirring up corruption’s worms 
You make some factions 
Vulgar as certain fractions, 
Almost reduced unto their lowest terms, 
Go on, reform, diminish and retrench ; 
Go on, for ridicule not caring ; 

Sift on from one to nine with all their noughts, 

And make state cyphers eat up their own ‘orts, 
And only in thy saving be unsparing : 

At soldiers’ uniforms make awful rackets, 

Don’t trim though, but untrim their jackets. 
Allow the tin mines no tin tax, 

Cut off the Great Seal’s wax ! 

Dock all the dockyards, lower masts and sails, 

Search foot by foot the Infantry’s amounts, 
Look into all the Cavalry’s accounts, 

And crop their horses’ tails. 
Look well to Woolwich and each money, vote, 
Examine all the cannons’ charges well, 
And those who found th’ Artillery compel 
To forge twelve-pounders for a five pound note. 
Watch Sandhurst too, its debts and its cadets — 
Those military pets. 

Take Army — no, take Leggy tailors 

Down to the Fleet, for no one but a nincom 
Out of our nation’s narrow income 

Would furnish such wide trousers to the sailors. 

Next take, to wonder him, 

The Master of the Horse’s horse from under him : 
Retrench from those who tend on Royal ills 
Wherewith to gild their pills. 

And tell the Staghounds’ Master he must keep 

The deer, &c., cheap. 

Close as new brooms 

Scrub the Bed Chamber Grooms ; 

Abridge the master of the Ceremonies 
Of his very moneys: 

In short, at every salary have a pull ; 

And when folks come for pay 
On quarter day, 

Stop half and make them give receipts in full. 

Hood was not successful as a simple story-teller. Tylney Hall 
is not a good novel; and the smaller novelettes collected in 
these volumes do not indicate any sustained power of construction 
which —— have made him tell another story better. Such 
power of drawing character as he had is better shown where his 
narrative is clothed in an epistolary form, than where the per- 
sonages and incidents are brought directly upon the scene; and in 
spite of Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that the use of a series of letters as the vehicle for 
the story argues a weakness in the novelist. The direct reaction 
of personal character and circumstances upon each other forms the 
broader, if the more dangerous, ground on which the power of a 
great novel-writer is to be tried. The characters of 7ylney Hall 
are no particular characters at all; and though, in Hood’s narrative 
epistles, a certain piquancy and individuality of manner attach to the 
several letter-writers, it would be entirely impossible to predicate 
from their style or their sentiments how they would behave under 
any imaginable circumstances of real life. Here, foo, it is probable 
that Hood’s power was, to some extent, spoiled by the very 
versatility of his cleverness, which prevented more absolute 
concentration upon the main idea. Had he been less peculiarly 

ifted as a humourist, he might have been more effective as a 
matist or aromancer. Still, for the purposes of collecting an 
exhaustive memorial of his father’s talents, Mr. Hood has very 
rightly republished Tylney Hall and the other stories. The same 
justification hardly applies to such obviously ephemeral bits of 
nonsense as the mixture of verses and “patter” on the ship- 
launch, St. Valentine’s Day, and the Lord Mayor’s show. Less 
vulgar, but not much less slight, than the stuff which delights 
the frequenters of modern music-halls, these trivialities should 
have slept in the past with the vocal entertainments through which 
alone their author intended them to meet the public ear. Of 
Hood, as of other poets and authors, it is best that it should be 
said — 
He kept his worst ; his best he gave. 
And when the worst was com only for a special purpose, 
which it probably answered well enough, it is unfair upon the 


waste papers into the fire. It is the only shortcoming in Mr. 
Thomas Hood’s merits as editor that he has not learnt the last and 
greatest art — and we will say the last and greatest touch of filial 
piety —the art to blot. Yet we ¥-7 +e to many little gems 
of poetry, of gracefulness and wit, for the reproduction of which 
we are greatly indebted to Mr. Hood the younger. Here is a 
specimen, perhaps the lightest and prettiest “ado about nothing ” 
ever written in a young lady’s album : — 


A pretty task, Miss S-——, to ask 
A Benedi 


ine pen, 
That cannot quite at freedom write 
Like those of other men. ssi 
No lover's plaint my Muse must 
| To fill this page’s span, 
But be correct, and recollect 
I'm not a single man. 
Pray, only think, for pen and ink, 
ow hard to get along, 
That may not turn on words that burn, 
| Or Love, the life of ! 
i Nine Muses, if I chooses, 
May woo all in a clan, 
But one Miss 8S ——, I daren’t address — 
I’m not a single man. 


Scribblers unwed, with little head 
May eke it out with heart, 

And in their lays it often plays 
A rare first fiddle part. 

They make a kiss to rhyme with bliss, 
Bat if J so began, 

I have my fears about my ears — 
I’m not a single man. 


Upon your cheek I may not speak, 
Nor on your lip be warm ; 

I must be wise about your eyes, 
And formal with your form ; 

Of all that sort of thing, in short, 
On T. H. Bayly’s plan, 

I must not twine a single line— 
I’m not a single man. 


A watchman’s part compels my heart 
To keep you off its beat ; 

AndI tt dare as soon to swear 
At you as at your feet. 

I can’t expire in passion’s fire, 
As other poets can— 

My life (she’s by) won’t let me die— 
I’m not a single man. 

Shut out from love, denied a dove, 
Forbidden bow and dart, 

Without a groan to call my own, 

| With neither hand nor heart ; 

To Hymen vowed, and not allowed 
To flirt e’en with your fan ; 

Here end, as just a friend, I must— 
I'm not a single man. 


Truly the pen that wrote these lines was “in very gracious 
fooling.” 


ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


Me ARNOLD is, if we mistake not, a son of the great Head 
Master of Rugby and Historian of Rome, and he describes 
himself in his title as “late Professor of English Literature in 
the Catholic University of Ireland.” He is, therefore, a convert 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The substance of the work, he 
tells us, “‘ was delivered in the form of lectures to students” —that 
is, doubtless, in the discharge of Mr. Arnold’s dutics as Professor. 
If the book at all represents the character of the lectures as they 
were delivered, they do the Professor infinite credit. No one 
could look through the book without seeing, at the first glance, 
that the author was a Roman Catholic; but his religion 
is shown only by dwelling upon various things and persons on 
which only a Roman Catholic would be likely to dwell, and by 
assuming a knowledge of, and an interest in, various topics about 
which Protestants commonly do not know or care very much. 
That is to say, Mr. Arnold, who goes a little further into general 
history than might have been expected from the title of his book, 
brings Roman Catholic history into greater prominence than a 
Protestant writer would be likely todo. We do not say this by 
way of finding fault. It is quite right and fair that a Roman 
Catholic Professor should thus bring forward the history and 
literature of his own communion—the more so as Protestants are 
always likely unduly to neglect and despise them. And the 
thoroughly fair way in which Mr. Arnold deals with persons 
and events likely to excite controversy is worthy of all praise. 
Protestant divines and controversialists get every credit that th 

are entitled to; no bitter or violent language is ever employed; 
there is an entire absence of that affected and sectarian me Se 
logy which disgusts one in the writings of so many converts to 
the Roman Church. It is specially because Mr. Arnold is a 
convert that we the more admire his thorough candour and 
moderation. We are accustomed to such fair dealing in the old 
Roman Catholic school—the school of Berington, Lingard, and 
Oliver; but it is rare enough among the present generation of con- 
verts. They, for the most part, are never satisfied without being 
more Popish than the Pope himself. There is not a trace of 
this spirit in Mr. Arnold. Either he is thoroughly moderate 


author that it should rise up in judgment against him among his 
works, now that he has no power left of putting his own 


* A Manual of Engli Laue, Historical and Critical. Thomas 
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in his own riper or he knows that in a Manual of Literature 
anything but moderation on such subjects would be out of place. 
Anyhow, he amply fulfils the promise, given in his | pee of 
“ avoiding, as far as was practicable, debatable topics, and carefully 
respecting religious susceptibilities.” This is, doubtless, said to 


obviate an ot ge with which Protestant readers might sit 
down to a book by a late professor in the Catholic University of 
Ireland. Certainly, he who can quarrel with Mr. Arnold on 


religious grounds must be as far gone as those keen-scented Pro- 
testants who smelled out Popery in Mr. Turnbull’s Calendars, A 
reasonable man will respect Mr Arnold the more for not being 
able wholly to conceal a conscientious belief, and will thank him 
for bringing forward one or two points which he might otherwise 
have neglected. 


Mr. Arnold’s work, in his own words, “ makes no pretension to 
rofound research.” It is a Manual of English Literature, not a 
Nesndl of the English Language. As such, its object is quite 
hilological works. Mr. Arnold 
runs—and from his point of view ™ is quite right in doing so—very 
lightly over the earlier stages of the language; for English litera- 
ture, In his sense, cannot be said to begin till we come to English 
works which are intelligible at the present day. He, therefore, 
has not much to say of matters before Chaucer; and what little 
he does say is rather superficial. One may doubt how far Latin 
chroniclers, though they lived in England, have any right to a 
place in a history of English literature. But, if they have, it is 
rather strange to pick out William of Malmesbury and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and to take no notice of our true English Florence. 
And we notice a still more remarkable omission in a later age. 
We cannot find a word about the writings of Bishop Pecock, 
though surely he is, on every ground, entitled to a very high place 
among the prose writers of the fifteenth century. Mr. Arnold, 
after mentioning Pecock’s contemporary, Sir John Fortescue, dis- 
tinctly adds, “No other prose writer of the fifteenth century 
deserves notice, unless we except Caxton.” Now, Pecock is a 
writer who deserves notice on every ground. The matter of his 
work, the singular theological position of its author, its value as 
marking a stage in the history of the language, and the genuine 
power and eloquence of a good deal of it, all mark Pecock’s 
Tepressor as one of the last books to be passed by in silence. And 
we are a little surprised that Mr. pete | makes no mention what- 
-ver of the Paston Letters. They are an important source of in- 
formation for the history of the time; and they are also valuable 
as an instance of familiar composition, to contrast with writings 
which were intended for the world in general. 


Mr. Arnold divides his book into two parts—the historical and the 
critical. In the first, he goes through the several periods of English 
literature, mentioning the chief writers of each Kind in each. In 
the second, he arranges his authors in classes, and enters more into 
critical detail, with Tonge specimens. A certain amount of repe- 
tition is the nece result ; but, on the whole, especially con- 
sidering the origin of the book, Mr. Arnold’s summary gains in 


different from that of strictly 


fulness and distinctness by this arrangement. The space which 
some authors occupy is, of course, reversed in the two divi- 
sions. In the critical division, Mr. Arnold naturally dwells 
most upon the writers of the last two or three centuries. 
Where so much is matter of taste, he cannot expect every- 
body to agree with all his criticisms; but he certainly criticizes 
in a free and liberal spirit. He deals impartially, without run- 
ning into either adoration or undue depreciation ; and what he says 
is always worthy of attention, whether we are prepared to bind 
ourselves to it or not. The following extract strikes us as a piece 
of really discerning criticism, though we do not exactly know what 
Mr. Arnold means by a “ sickly naturalist:”— 


Lastly, let us endeavour to trace the influence of external nature upon 
Chaucer’s poetical development. It must be borne in mind — indeed, 
Chaucer’s phraseology constantly brings the fact before us—that to the 
English poet of the fourteenth century nature was far from being the pruned, 


tamed, and civilized phenomenon that she was and is to the poets of this and | 
the eighteenth century. Chaucer speaks naturally, not figuratively, of the | 
greenwood, by which he means what is now called in the Australian colonies | 


“the bush "—that is, the wild woodland country, from which the original forests 


have never yet been removed by the hand of man. Even in Shakspeare’s | 
time, large portions of England still fell under this category ; so that he, too, | 


could naturally sing of the “ greenwood tree,” and found no difficulty in 
describing, in As You Like It, what an Australian would call bush life— 
that is, life on a free earth and under a free heaven — not travelling by turn- 
pike roads, nor haunted by the dread of trespass and its penalties, but per- 
mitting men to rove at large, and, in Shakspeare’s phrase, “ to fleet the time 
carelessly as in the golden world.” This condition of external nature gives a 


largeness and freshness to the poetry which arises under it ; the scent of the | 
woods and the song of the birds seem to hang about the verse, and “ sanctify | 


the numbers.” 


But again, observe the eminent healthiness, the well-balanced stability, of 


Chaucer’s mind. He is no sickly naturalist ; he does not turn with disgust 
from town life to “ babble o’ green fields ;” he neither feels nor affects such a 
scorn or disapprobation of man and society as to be driven to take refuge in 
the untarnished loveliness of Nature, in order to find fit materials for poetical 


creations. Human society, no less than external nature, is in the eyes of 


Chaucer beautiful and venerable; it, too, comes from the hand of God ; it, 
too, supplies fit themes for poetry. 

With Shakspeare and Spenser, but pre-eminently with the former, the case 
ismuch the same. In Shakspeare there is none of that morbid revulsion 


against the crimes or littleness of society, which drove Byron and Shelley 
into alienation and open revolt against it ; nor, again, is there that estrange- 
' ment from active life and popular movement, which makes Wordsworth the 
poct of the fields and mountains, not of man. In the pages of the great 
dramatist, who truly “ holds the mirror up to nature,” not external only but 
human, we behold ‘society in all its varied aspects, by turns repellent and 
attractive, yet in the main as establishing noble and dignified relations 


man and man. 


We think it also due to Mr. Arnold to give some examples of 


the fair way in which he deals with matters in which his own 


Church is interested :— 


uestionists, should have dispossessed of their place and room Aristotle, Plato, 
ully, and Demosthenes, whom good Mr. Redman, and those two worthy 


stars of that university, Cheke and Smith, with their scholars, had brought 


to flourish as notably in Cambridge as ever they did in France and in 


Italy.” 

If this account can be trusted, it explains to a considerable extent the 
rooted persuasion which has always prevailed in England, that the Catholic 
system is hostile to the progress of learning. 


The writer's own faith clearly comes out in the last sentence. He 
would willingly rescue his Church from an imputation, but not at 
the expense of truth. In fact, as he has just before shown, the 
blame of what he calls “ obscurantism” must be equally divided 
between Catholic and Protestant bigots. What is really opposed 
to liberal studies is not this or that particular dogma or system, 
but the fixed determination to look at everything from the single 
point of view of rd particular system. A Jesuit or a Puritan 
may be learned, in the sense of reading and remembering bad aay 
deal, but it is impossible for either Jesuit or Puritan to ea 
free and chine ane of his learning. Perhaps some people may 
be amazed at the notion of a learned Puritan at all; but, impossible 
as such a being seems now, the ag, wee ape was common enough 
in the seventeenth century. The Church of England fares better 
than either. It has always encouraged learning, but it has en- 
couraged it only by making a complete divorce between divine and 
human things. It is one of those odd anomalies which there are 
in the world, that a system of education, which is really almost 
heathen, should practically turn out the best possible Christians. 

Here is another passage worth quoting :— 

The rise of Methodism dates from about 1730. It was a reaction against 
the coldness and dryness of the current Protestant theology, which has been 
described as “ polished as marble, but also as lifeless and cold.” With its 
multiplied “ proofs,” and “ evidences,” and appeals to reason, it had failed to 
make Christianity better known or more loved by its generation ; its authors 
are constantly bewailing the inefficacy of their own arguments, and the in- 
creasing corruption of the age. Methodism appealed to the heart, thereby 
to awaken the conscience and influence the will; and this is the secret of its 
astonishing success. It originated in the prayer-mectings of a few devoutly- 

i young men at Oxford, whom Wesley joined, and among whom he at 
once became the leading spirit. He was himself much influenced by Count 
Zinzendorf, the founder of Moravianism ; but his large and sagacious mind 
refused to entangle itself in mysticism ; and, after a curious debate, they 
parted, and each went his own way. After fruitlessly oy ee many 
years to accommodate the new movement to the forms of the Establishment, 
Wesley organized an independent system of ministerial work and govern- 


| ment for the sect which he had called into existence. After the middle of 
| the century multitudes of human beings commenced to crowd around the 


newly-opened manufacturing and mining centres in the northern counties. 
Neither they nor their employers took much thought about their religious 
concerns. Hampered by their legal status, and traditionally suspicious of 
anything approaching to enthusiasm, the clergy of the Established 
church neglected this new demand on their charity ;—and miners and factory 
hands would have grown pd as Pagans in a Christian land, had not the 
Wesleyan irregulars flung themselves into the breach, and endeavoured to 
bring the Gospel, according to their understanding of it, within the reach of 


' these untended flocks. At the present time, Methodism is split up into at 
| least seven different sects or “ connexions,” numbering in all more than 


seventeen hundred thousand souls. A movement so vast has of course a 
literature to represent it; but from its sectarian position the literature of 
Methodism is, to use an American phrase, sectional merely ; it ——_ no 

rmanent or general interest. Wesley hi and perhaps Fletcher of 
Madeley, are the only exceptions. 


There is nothing here which has not often been said before, and 


| the germ of Mr. Arnold’s account is probably to be found in a well- 


known of Lord Macaulay. But Mr. Arnold may, indeed, 
claim the praise of “ carefully respecting religious susceptibilities.” 
It must have been a hard effort to abstain from exalting his own 
Church when he might so fairly have done it. The most striking 
thing in Lord Macaulay’s account of the Methodists is his con- 
trast between the wise policy of Rome in the thirteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries, and the foolish policy of Canterbury in the 
eighteenth, Successive Popes knew what to do with Francis and 
Dominic and Ignatius Loyola. English Bishops had not the faintest 
notion what to do with Wesley and Whitefield, and they left men, 
one of whom at least was a strong High Churchman, to form an 
irreparable schism against their own will. Lord Macaulay could 
say all this without suspicion. Mr. Arnold was obliged to hold 
his tongue ; but it must indeed have been a and gri him. 

The following words occur in Mr. Arnold’s Preface :— 

While conceding the praise which is justly their due to existi —— 
tions — to the wo: of Craik and Spalding, and the epitome publish by 
Chambers — one may say without offence that the point of view taken in 
them lies too far north, and that Scottish authors receive a little more than 
relative justice from these Scottish critics. 


We do not think any one will hold that our point of view 


2. 
Mr. | 
filial 
— The sense of insecurity induced among all classes by Henry’s tyranny in 
hich | his later years, and the social confusion which prevailed in the following 
is a reign, interrupted the peaceful flow of learned studies. The universities 
ng” appear to have been sunk in a lower depth of inefficiency and oo about 
| the year 1550, than ever before or since. Under Mary, Cardinal Pole, the 
| legate, was personally favourable to the new learning. Sir Thomas — 
| the founder of Trinity College, Oxford, consulted him on the framing of 
| college statutes, in which it was provided that Greek should form one of the 
| subjects of instruction. But one enlightened and generous mind could not 
| restrain the reactionary violence of the Gardiners and the Bonners. Under 
| their management a system of obscurantism was attempted, if not established, 
| at the universities; the Greek poets and philosophers were to be banished, 
and scholasticism was to reign once more in the schools, Ascham, in his 
Schoolmaster, thus describes the state of me 
| “ The love of good learning began suddenly ¢ wax cold; the knowledge 
of the tongues was manifestly contemned ;— ,ea, I know that heads were 
| cast together, and counsel devised, that Duns, with all the rabble of barbarous 
q 
| 
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lies “too far north.” 


We have, in our time, done a 
deal in the way of isi 


Scotchmen when they have 
talked patriotic nonsense. But we really do not think that 
Professor Craik, at least, is fairly o to Mr. Arnold’s charge. 
What we have always tried to make Scotchmen understand is 
that they are really Englishmen, and that, when they speak their 
own natural e, th the truest and purest English 
that is leftus. Mr. Arnold forgets that his subject is only English 
Literature, while Professor Craik’s subject is the English Lan- 
guage as well. Now the Lowland Scotch dialect, which has re- 
tained, and still retains, so many Old-English forms which have 
died out of the modern English, 1s an object of paramount import- 
ance in a history of the language. Professor Craik, if anything, 
makes too little of it, rather than too much. Undoubtedly, Low- 
land Scotch does not differ essentially from the dialect of the rest 
of Northumberland; but it had the advantage — or disadvantage, 
whichever it is—of becoming the language of a court, and a 
capital, and a national literature. Lowland Scotch is, in fact, 
such English as we should all have spoken and written if the lot 
which fell to the sons of Cerdic had fallen to the sons of Ida or 
fille, and if York had become the permanent capital instead of 
London. Such a dialect is beyond measure precious in a history 
of the language. The comparative merits of modern English or 
Scottish writers are wholly foreign to the question. 

On the whole, we are much pleased with Mr. Arnold’s little 
at seems well suited to fill the “ vacant niche” which he 

it. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE.* 


te recent discussion in the Times respecting the existence of 
the Will-o’-wisp would never have been raised had the 
sceptic been in possession of Mr. Phipson’s curious little work, 
containing, as that work does, such copious details on the emission 
of light, not only by combustible substances, but by almost all 
substances whatever. Minerals, gases, raindrops, fogs, plants, 
decaying organic substances, and living animals, are here all 
marshalled out to exhibit their phosphoric phenomena. That 
minerals are sometimes phosphorescent, is a familiar fact; but it 
will probably startle the reader not 2 little to hear of raindrops 
being occasionally drops of fire. On January 25, 1822, during a 
heavy snow fall, M. de Thielau, on the route to Frieburg, noticed 
the branches of the trees glowing with a bluish light. Perhaps 
you think this was an optical delusion? Arago will assure you it 
was nothing of the kind. He collected many instances of !umi- 
nous rain. On June 3, 1731, Hallai, an ecclesiastic, states that 
near Constance he saw, during a thunderstorm, rain which fell 
like drops of red-hot liquid. 1761, the celebrated Swedish 
chemist, Be , informed our Royal Society that on two occa- 
sions, tow evening, and when no thunder was heard, he 
observed rain which sparkled as it touched the ground, making the 
earth look as if covered with waves of fire. In 1768 M. Pasumot 
was caught in a violent storm, on an plain near Arnay le 
Duce, e rain collected on the rim of his hat, and when he 
stooped his head to let it fall off, he noticed that in its fall, 
encountering that which fell from the clouds, sparks were 
emitted between the two liquids, at about twenty inches from the 
ground. A friend of Howard, the meteorologist, in 1809, dis- 
tinctly saw the drops of rain emit light during a violent storm. 
And a observers have noticed that waterspouts are luminous 
at night. 

Nor can we doubt that the clouds themselves are phospho- 
rescent. They absorb the light of the sun during the day, and 
continue to emit it long after they are withdrawn from the sun’s 
rays. Hence, in the very darkest of winter nights, when the stars 
are hidden by a thick curtain of cloud, there is still sufficient 
light diffused in the open country to prevent that difficulty in 
walking which would be felt in a dark cave or a room with the 
shutters closed :— 

Rozier states that, being at Beziers, in France, on the 15th of August, 1781, 
at a quarter before eight in the evening, the sun having gone down and the 
sky overcast, thunder was heard. At five minutes past eight, the storm 
having attained its height, Rozier observed a luminous point above the brow 
of a hill fronting his house: this point gradually augmented in magnitude 
until it assumed the form and appearance of a phosphoric zone subtending at 
his eye an angle of about 60 degrees, measured horizontally, and having the 
apparent height of a few feet ; above this was a dark band, and then again 
another zone of light. These luminous zones of cloud were nearer the earth 
one the storm clouds, and their brilliancy about a quarter of an 

ur. 

Beceari& assures us that the clouds over his observatory at Turin frequently 
shed in all directions a strong reddish light, which was sometimes so intense as 
to enable him to read ordinary print. This nocturnal luminosity was 

ially observed in winter, between successive falls of snow. 

“When General Sabine and his crew were lying at anchor at Loch Scavig, 
in the Isle of Skye, he observed a cloud which constantly enveloped the 
summit of one of the naked and lofty mountains which surround that island. 
This cloud, which had been formed by the vapour precipitated near the moun- 
tains after having been brought by the constant west winds from the 
Atlantic, was self-luminous at night, not occasionally, but permanently. He 
saw frequently issue from it jets of light, and convinced himself that this 
phenomenon had nothing whatever to do with the Aurora Borealis. 

We may add to these an observation of Nicholson, who states that during 
a storm on the 3oth of July, 1797, at about five in the morning, certain 
clouds were observed to shine first with a red, and afterwards with a blue, 


t. 
Lue affirms also, that one winter’s night, in the neighbourhood of 
* Pho or of Light by Minerals, Plants, and 


sphorescence or the Emission 
Animals. By T. L. Phipson, Ph. D., F. London: Lovell, Reeve, 
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London, he observed a luminous cloud extending east and west across the 
southern meridian of the place, about 30 or 40 degrees from the zenith. The 
atmosphere was clear but not cold, and “there were no signs of electricity.” 

One of the most authentic and curious observations of luminous f' was 
lately communicated in a letter to M. Elie de Beaumont by M. L. F. Wart- 
mann, of Geneva. The strange phenomenon was ob during nine suc- 
cessive foggy nights, from the r8th to the 26th of November, 1859. The 
moon being new, was invisible and absent from the heavens of Geneva. But 
a vast fog, not damp enough to wet the earth, but so opaque as to render 
invisible the borders of the river Leman and the mount Saléve, hovered 
permanently over Geneva and its environs. This fog diffused so much phos- 
— light, that M. Wartmann could easily distinguish books, etc., upon 

is table, without having recourse to any other light. Moreover, he questioned 
a person who had gone on foot from Geneva to Annemasse, in Savoie, on the 
22nd of November ; he had started at half-past ten at night, and declared 
that he saw his way the whole distance as if it had been a moonlight night. 
M. Auguste de la Rive was, that same night, at some distance from Geneva, 
and was also surprised at the distinctness with which he saw his road and the 
objects around him. 

The celebrated dry fog of 1783 was described by M. Verdeil, a physician 
of Lausanne, as havin diffused at night a leminosity sufficiently intense to 
render distant objects visible, and this light was equally spread in all direc- 
tions. It resembled the light of the moon seen through the clouds, 

This dry fog, in which objects could be seen at night at a distance of 600 
feet, lasted a whole month; it made its appearance neurly at the same time 
in many distant places, spreading from the north of Africa to Sweden; it 
was likewise observed over a great portion of North America, but was not 
seen to spread over the sea. It appeared to reach higher than the summits 
of the highest mountains, and neither winds nor rain had any power to dis- 
perse it. In Europe this fog exhaled a disagreeable odour, was remarkably 
dry, did not affect the hygrometer, and possessed the remarkable — 
quality I mentioned above. Many philosophers thought that, at this period, 
the earth was bathed in the tail of a comet. 

But in 1831 another dry fog exactly similar was observed ; it did not 
spread so far as that of 1783, and as it did not cover the whole of Europe, it 
was easy to perceive that no comet was present to cause its production. 


The Will-o’-wisp, which dances over bogs and marshes, is 
generally attributed to the spontaneous inflammation of phosphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, Now, although this would be a vera causa 
if the presence of phosphuretted hydrogen could be proved, that 
gas spontaneously igniting whenever it comes into contact with 
atmospheric air, yet we have no right to assume its existence; and 
Mz. Phipson pertinently remarks that no chemical experiment has 
yet been advanced to prove that the process of putrefaction in 
organic matters is accompanied by the formation of phosphuretted 
hydrogen. He conceives that the Will-o’-wisp is sometimes due 
to the combustion of a gas, and sometimes to be connected with 
the luminous mists previously mentioned. 


The luminousness of dead fish was noticed by Aristotle. Dead 
mackerels and herrings are always luminous in the dark after 
having been exposed to the air for some time. On rubbing the 
finger over the luminous surface we recognise an oily substance, 
which renders the finger luminous as if rubbed with phosphorus. 
On placing this grease under the microscope, not a vestige of 
infusorial life is seen, so that the luminosity cannot, like that 
of the sea, depend on animaleules. Cold prevents, or rather 
suspends, the ag Toye ea nevertheless, there is no heat 
evolved with the light, showing that the phenomena are not 
dependent on combustion. Mr. Phipson proved, by direct che- 
mical experiment, that no phosphorus exists in this luminous 
grease ; so that he was at first inclined to attribute the light to 
the presence of microscopic fungi; but he now supposes it due to 
some peculiar organic matter which sses the property of 
shining in the dark like phosphorus itse 

It is not dead fish only which exhibit the phenomenon. Boyle 
published in the Philosophical Transactions a paper on shinin 
tlesh, in which he treats of the phosphorescence of 2 neck of poe 
which shone in more than twenty places “as decaying wood or 
putrefying fish do.” In 1838 M. Julia de Fontenelle related a case 
of phosphorescence observed on the dead body of a man; nor are 
ee cases infrequent in the dissecting-rooms; but they escape 
observation simply because such rooms are rarely visited at night, 
or because, when they are visited, a light is usually carried, which 
is too strong to permit the visitor's noticing the phosphoric radia- 
tions from the scattered fragments of flesh. 


It is a curious point that in the living animal, phosphorescence, 
as a normal phenomenon, ceases after we pass the insects. Below 
that line there are numerous examples both in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms; above that line no single case has been authen- 
ticated. As an abnormal phenomenon it has been observed once 
or twice : — 


Marsh, in an Essay the Evolution of Light from the Human Subject, 
brings forward the following statement made to him in these words:— 
“ About an hour and a half before my sister’s death, we were struck by 
luminous appearances proceeding from her head in a diagonal direction. She 
was at the time in a half recumbent position and perfectly tranquil. The 
light was pale as the moon, but quite evident to mamma, myself, and sisters, 
who were watching over her at the time. One of us, at first, thought that it 
was lightning, till shortly afterwards we fancied we perceived a sort of 
tremulous glimmer playing around the head of the bed ; and then, recolleeting 
that we had read something of a similar nature having nage Cannon 
vious to dissolution, we had candles t into the room, fearing our 
sister would perceive it, and that it might disturb the tranquillity of her last 
moments.” 

We are told of a similar luminous apparition around the person, and in the 
room, of a man who had been lyi of of which he 
afterwards died in the south-west of Ireland. 

In 1840, Donovan published, in the Dublin Medical Press, a very curious 
case of phosphorescence upon the living body of a man. “I was sent for,” he 
says, “ to see Harrington, in December, 1828. He had been under the care 
of my predecessor, and had been entered in the dispensary book as a phthi- 
sical patient ; and on referring to my note-book, I find that the stethoscopic 
and cther indications of phthisis were indubitable. He was under my care 
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for about five years, during which time the symptoms continued stationary, 

and I had discontinued my attendance for about two years, when the report 
ret general that mysterious lights were seen every night in his cabin. 
The subject attracted a great deal of attention. . . I determined to 
submit the matter to the ordeal of my own senses; and for this purpose 
visited the cabin for fourteen nights. On three nights only did I witness 
anything unusual. Once I perceiv ved a heminous ‘og, resembling the Aurora 
Borealis; and twice I saw scintillations, like the sparkling orescence 
exhibited by sea-infusoria. From the close scrutiny I made, I can with cer- 
tainty say that no imposition was either employed or attempted. 

These strange luminous apparitions are never seen but in cases of extensive 
disease. The theories that have hitherto been brought forward to explain 
them are quite inadequate to account for these phenomena. 

I read also of another similar case of phosphoric light ¢ glimmering about 
the bed of a woman in Milan. This light fled from the hand which ap- 
proached it, and was at length entirely dispersed by a current of air. 

Some advocates of the so-called “spontaneous combustion ” 
have ignorantly adduced cases like these as evidence in their 
favour —ignorantly, we say, since they ought to have known that 
this phosphorescence i is not a phenomenon of combustion, and that 
its light will not burn. 

We must leave the reader to seek in Mr. Phipson’s interesting 
little volume for the information he has collected respecting phos- 

phoric plants and animals, and for the theoretical considerations 
Frith which he concludes his survey. We will merely add that it 
is a popular error to supp pose that the male glow-worm has not 
the power of emitting light. He has the same power as the 
female. The light is Peculiar; it does not possess the properties 
of reflected light, and it is refracted like the light of sun and 
stars, when passing from one medium to another of different 
density. “ We are told that it was formerly a custom among the 
Italian youths to decorate the hair of their mistresses with these 


diamonds of the n aight, which was probably less expensive than 
pearl a a evidently surpassed the brightness of the 
mine 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.. Busfield Ferrand has written to us to say that he never used the 
argument attributed to him in our Paper of November 15 ; which, 
he adds, is in opposition to his principles. This being so, we much 
regret our involuntary mistake, 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Revinw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS, Every Night at 


‘ednesday oon at Three, m St. James’ Proprietor, W. P. 
Stalls, Aen, Gallery, Is. Tickets New and at 
Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. Mr. Collins’ BENEFIT on Friday Evening next, December 5. 


MITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 1862.—The Sixty- 
fourth Annual Exhibition of CATTLE, SHEEP, or IMPL PLEMENTS, spenpent 
ROOTS, will be held in the AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON (near the Angel), on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


THE OPENING DAY, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 8—ADMISSION, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY—ADMISSION, ONE 

SHILLING. 
The Great Agricultural Halil, Four Hundred feet long, Seven: feet with a clear 
one Hundred square, has 


span of One Hundred and Twenty-five feet, with a minor Hall 
been built specially for the use of the Smithiield Club. 


The LIGHT LMPLEMENTS, 4 ROOTS will be in Four 
e SEEDS, an: arranged Spacious 


The HEAVY MACHINERY beneath the Galleries. 
the Hall, divided by a Promenade upwards of Twenty feet 


A First Class Raval nericulturel Society veral convenient Bars, will bo ty tie Pur. 
veyor of the ural Society's Shows. J Retiring Rooms and Lavatories for 
and for a Parcel Office, a Telegray 


Office, and m: other 
accommodations will be provided, “Pe Hall witl be briulisntly 
Tuousand Gas-burners. (Open from 8 a.m. PM. ‘estern Entrance, Liverpool 
Eastern Entrance, Islington Green. 


GMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. -—Opening Day of the NEW 


AGRICULTURAL IIALL. Admission, Five 
one aw be obtained at Mitchell's Library, Bond Street. Sams's Library, St. James's 


Ste CLUB SHOW. — At the AGRICULTURAL 


HALL, near the Angel, Islington. 
‘Tickets, e 
Companies. 


(THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW (removed 


from Baker Street), will be held at the AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
On! 


onday, December 8, Admission 5s. 
esday, ” ” 
1 lg, Is. 
. . . . Pentonville 
Entrance Green. 


Excursion Trains at International Exh “Exhibition fares will run on the London and North- 
estern, Great Northern, Great and Great Eastern Lines. Monday, “a FS 

admission will be 5s., has ~~ eae to ry for the benefit of the 

and Gentlemen who object to a crowd. 


Sot of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—Winter 


of Sketches and Studics by the Members. daily, at 


Me. J JOHN GALLERY of SKETCHES in O 
every day, from Mil Doak, with the” 
Admission, One Shilli 


Bevo ORD’S PHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken d 

oly Lande ria, the vanied the Prince Wale 
names of eutworibers reosived at tho German Gallery. Mow Bena 
daily from 10 duck. Admittance, Is. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PROFESSORSHIP 


For particulars apply to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Royal ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — 
Under the t of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, Sole Lessecs.— 


‘anagement 
On Monday, ee THE Sede AN GIRL. On Tuesd 34 » December 2, Thursday, 4, 
and Saturday, 6. Wallace's s ra, LOVE'S TRIUMP: On Wednesday, 3, and 
Friday, 5,an OPERA. Commence at 


MeOND AY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

Joachim's Last Appearance but One, on MONDAY EVENING next, DECEM- 

BER 1, Mendelssohn's w be re; for the last time this Season. Exccutants, 

MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Carrodus, Watson, H, Webb, W. H. Hann. . Paque, and Piatti. Piano- 

forte, Herr Pauer. Vocalists, Mise Banks and Mr. Santley. Mr. B Sofa 
stalls, 5s.; baleony, admission, Is. 


St JAMES’S HALL.—WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC. 3. 
GO-BRAGH. “Cead Mille Frlthae.”. MOORE’S IRISH NATIONAL MELO- 
th Band of 20 Harps and 7; of 400 Voices. ee the most eminent performers 

pt ams Chorus— Members of the Vocal Association. other 
Societies). Vocalists—Aiiss Banks, Mrs. R. F. Abbot, and i Henry Haigh. Conductor— 
. Benediet. Early application fer Tickets is requisite. Sofa Stalls, Ss.; Balcony, 3s.; 


2s.; Admission, ts. 
Me. EDMUND YATES’S INVITATIONS, EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY. 

MR. EDMUND YATES requests the pleasure of your company on Monday Evening, 
December 8, and cvery succeeding evening (except Saturday), at Eight o’Cleck, toan Evening 
Party (with a little music), at which he hopes to introduce you to MR. HAROLD POWER. 
Mr. William Bevericy has built 2 Conservatory and decorated 2 Drawing-Room, which will he 
thrown open to Mr. Yates's cuests; and some charming works by Mr.Frith, R.A.,and Mr. Marcus 
Stone will be placed in the Picture Gallery. Mr. Harold Power has promised to bring several 
of his Theatrical Friends, and some of the most cminent amateur fingers of the day, ineluding 
Dr. Dobell Dee, the Staudigl of private life Baron Yddell, with one of his favourite lieder, 
‘Mr. D. Tweedle, who wil! sing his last sweet composition, and Jack Bagot, with his universally 
popular song of Lonélon Society. Mammaand the Girls, and Miss Ferrers, have accepted the 
invitation, and Mr. Goodrych, that charming tenor, has promised to come if the evening is 
favourable to his register and suitable for the production of his chest notes. In order that the 
evening may not be wholly given up to frivolous amusements, Mr. Harold Power will eommu- 
nicate his experiences of a recent case cf carotting, and state, musically, his opinion of cur 
London Bandits. 


PART It. 

After the termination of the Evening Party and the close of the London Season, Mr. Yates 
and Mr. Power will ask you to accompany ther to the Sea-side. They have scleeted Bathcable- 
Super-Mare from a host of other watering-places, and they have reason to believe that you will 
there meet many old, and some new acquaintances. You will,of course, have to undergo the 
‘usual Lodging-house Miseries, and if you should be so unfortunate as to lodge in the same louse 
with Miss Ferrers, your rest will probably be disturbed by her latest admirer, or lover, whose 
ferenade, called “ Hidden Fire,” will certainly be repeated every evening. However, in spite of 
these disadvantages, you will probably enjoy your Sea-side trip very much, as you will have all 
the ordinary amusements of a watcring-place, and ample leisure for a quiet chat on the 
“ Bubbles of the Day.” 

The Box Office will be open every day from 11 till 5 o'clock. Stall, 3s.; Arca, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 
A Private Box to hold Four Persons, One Guinea. 

It is respectfully intimated that no Donnets can be worn in the Stalk. 

No Fees to Attendants. 


elisible exami 

All are required to letter, with Be. Day, 
Meuicine, fourteen days vefore the period of nation, the 
Sceretary for Registration, on or before Teestlay. —<< ber 16. 


By Order of the Senatus Academiens. 


St. Andrews, Nov. 17, 1862. JAMES McBEAN, M.A., Secretary. 


yo CLASSICAL TEACHERS.— WANTED, on the 1st of 
March went, a CLASSICAL MASTER, to conduct the higher Latin and Greek Classes 
non-resident one, and the duties are limited per 


“The Salary attached to the coustatnent is from £250 (Guaranteed) £390 per annum, 
according to ability and success in Teaching ; and the Gentleman to be ee who must be 
a Graduate ot a Scvich or English University, may add to that income by receiving at Iris own 
paw! former pupils of School and ttending the L ity of 

inbi 


Parties an of such an d to with the Head- 
Master, and to forward 'Certifieates as to their experience. 
» Ediaburgh,” on o befure December 21. 
November 24, 1862. 


SHEFFIELD SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 
METALLURGY. 


di 


President. 
K.G., F.R.S., D. 
i S., D.C.L., Chancellor of the University 


The Maver of Sheficld, John Brown, Een, 
The Right Hon ord Wharn cliffe. 
.M.D., PRS. in the Royal School 
Willey Fairy ra. Rag’ — 


Robert Hunt, of Mining Records, 
ervington Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal 
School of Mines. Direct 
Rev. G. B. Atkinson, of the School 
Principal Collegiate late Fellow and Assistant 
Chemisty, Metallurgy, and Geology—James Allen, Ph. D., F.C.S.,of the Universities of Giessen 
Miningo—J. Thompson, C.E. 


Mathematics, Natural "Pailosophy. aad. pplied Mechanics—Rev. G. B. 
The be pe met ane of Practical Seience and Metallurgy will afford a complete 


= Kind, th to become oF minin of mining 
neers, any iscipline the 
principles of those Sciences upon the operations of the Engineer, 


fucturer depe: 
The education will be 
Class Instruction, by 
ally by Field Excursions. 
e School of Practical Science and Will in 
the Sheffield Collegiate School. The two Institu the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principalof the tL Lt. 1-3 


containing, SyHlabuses of all of and all other 

Tor Rev. C. R. CONYBEARE, late Student and Tutor of 

Christ Church, intends Starting for ITALY and ROME at the beginning of January, and 

He is will Falls with hum, win» 


will return land in May. will to take 
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UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS.—Notice is hereby given, 
that the Last Examination for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, under the present 
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We have, in our time, done a = 
chastising Scotchmen when they have 
talked patriotic nonsense. But we really do not think that 
Professor Craik, at least, is fairly o to Mr. Arnold’s charge. 
What we have always tried to make Scotchmen understand is 
that they are really Englishmen, and that, when they speak their 
own natural tongue, th speak the truest and purest English 
that is leftus. Mr. Arnold forgets that his subject is only English 
Literature, while Professor Craik’s subject is the English Lan- 
guage as well. Now the Lowland Scotch dialect, which has re- 
tained, and still retains, so many Old-English forms which have 
died out of the modern English, 1s an object of paramount a 
ance in a history of the language. Professor Craik, if anything, 
makes too little of it, rather than too much. Undoubtedly, Low- 
land Scotch does not differ essentially from the dialect of the rest 
of Northumberland ; but it had the advantage — or rns 
whichever it is—of becoming the language of a court, and a 
capital, and a national literature. Low and Scotch is, in fact, 
such English as we should all have spoken and written if the lot 
which fell to the sons of Cerdic had fallen to the sons of Ida or 
Elle, and if York had become the permanent capital instead of 
London. Such a dialect is beyond measure precious in a history 
of the language. The comparative merits of modern English or 
Scottish writers are wholly foreign to the question. 

On the whole, we are much pleased with Mr. Arnold's little 
pr Nag seems well suited to fill the “ vacant niche” which he 

r it. 


deal in the way of 


PHOSPHORESCENCE.* 


HE recent discussion in the Times respecting the existence of 
the Will-o’-wisp would never have been raised had the 
sceptic been in possession of Mr. Phipson’s curious little work, 
containing, as that work does, such copious details on the emission 
of light, not only by combustible substances, but by almost all 
substances whatever. Minerals, gases, raindrops, fogs, plants, 
decaying organic substances, and living animals, are here all 
marshalled out to exhibit their phosphoric phenomena. That 
minerals are sometimes phosphorescent, is a familiar fact; but it 
will probably startle the reader not 2 little to hear of raindrops 
being occasionally drops of fire. On January 25, 1822, during a 
heavy snow fall, M. de Thielau, on the route to Frieburg, noticed 
the branches of the trees glowing with a bluish light. Perhaps 
you think this was an optical delusion? Arago will assure you it 
was nothing of the kind. He collected many instances of lumi- 
nous rain. On June 3, 1731, Hallai, an ecclesiastic, states that 
near Constance he saw, during a thunderstorm, rain which fell 
like drops of red-hot liquid. In 1761, the celebrated Swedish 
chemist, Be , informed our Royal Society that on two occa- 
sions, tow evening, and when no thunder was heard, he 
observed rain which sparkled as it touched the ground, making the 
earth look as if covered with waves of fire. In 1768 M. Pasumot 
was caught in a violent storm, on an plain near Arnay le 
Due. e rain collected on the rim of his hat, and when he 
stooped his head to let it fall off, he noticed that in its fall, 
encountering that which fell from the clouds, sparks were 
emitted between the two liquids, at about twenty inches from the 
ground. A friend of Howard, the meteorologist, in 1809, dis- 
tinctly saw the drops of rain emit light during a violent storm. 
And nen observers have noticed that waterspouts are luminous 
at night. 

Nor can we doubt that the clouds themselves are phospho- 
rescent. They absorb the light of the sun during the day, and 
continue to emit it long after they are withdrawn trom the sun’s 
rays. Hence, in the very darkest of winter nights, when the stars 
are hidden by a thick curtain of cloud, there is still sufficient 
light diffused in the open country to prevent that difficulty in 
waiking which would be felt in a dark cave or a room with the 
shutters closed :— 

Rozier states that, being at Beziers, in France, on the 15th of August, 1781, 
at a quarter before eight in the evening, the sun having gone down and the 
sky overcast, thunder was heard. At five minutes past eight, the storm 
having attained its height, Rozier observed a luminous point above the brow 
of a hill fronting his house: this point gradually augmented in magnitude 
until it assumed the form and appearance of a phosphoric zone subtending at 
his eye an angle of about 60 degrees, measured horizontally, and having the 
apparent height of a few feet ; above this was a dark band, and then again 
another zone of —. These luminous zones of cloud were nearer the earth 
os the storm clouds, and their brilliancy about a quarter of an 

our. 

Becearit assures us that the clouds over his observatory at Turin frequently 
shed in all directions a strong reddish light, which was sometimes so intense as 
to enable him to read ordinary print. This nocturnal luminosity was 

ially observed in winter, between successive falls of snow. 

yhen General Sabine and his crew were lying at anchor at Loch Scavig, 
in the Isle of Skye, he observed a cloud which constantly enveloped the 
summit of one of the naked and lofty mountains which surround that island. 
This cloud, which had been formed by the vapour precipitated near the moun- 
tains after having been brought by the constant west winds from the 
Atlantic, was self-luminous at night, not occasionally, but permanently. He 
saw frequently issue from it jets of light, and convinced himself that this 
phenomenon had nothing whatever to do with the Aurora Borealis. 

We may add to these an observation of Nicholson, who states that during 
a storm on the 30th of July, 1797, at about five in the morning, certain 
clouds were observed to shine first with a red, and afterwards with a blue, 


t. 
Lue affirms also, that one winter’s night, in the neighbourhood of 


* Phosphorescence or the Emission o ie by Minerals, Plants, and 
J. By T. L. Phipson, Ph. D., F.C.8. London: Lovell, Reeve, 


London, he observed a luminous cloud extending east and west across the 
southern meridian of the place, about 30 or 40 degrees from the zenith. The 
atmosphere was clear but not cold, and “there were no signs of electricity.” 

One of the most authentic and curious observations of luminous if was 
lately communicated in a letter to M. Elie de Beaumont M. L. F. Wart- 
mann, of Geneva. The strange phenomenon was ob: during nine suc- 
cessive foggy nights, from the r8th to the 26th of November, 1859. The 
moon being new, was invisible and absent from the heavens of Geneva. But 
a vast fog, not damp enough to wet the earth, but so opaque as to render 
invisible the borders of the river Leman and the mount Saleéve, hovered 
permanently over Geneva and its environs. This fog di, so much phos- 

ic light, that M. Wartmann could easily distin books, etc., upon. 
is table, without having recourse to any other light. Moreover, he questioned 
a person who had gone on foot from Geneva to Annemasse, in Savoie, on the 
22nd of November ; he had started at half-past ten at night, and declared 
that he saw his way the whole distance as if it had been a moonlight night. 
M. Auguste de la Rive was, that same night, at some distance from Geneva, 
and was also surprised at the distinctness with which he saw his road and the 
objects around him. 
he celebrated dry fog of 1783 was described by M. Verdeil, a physician 
of Lausanne, as having diffused at night a leminosity sufficiently intense to 
render distant objects visible, and this light was equally spread in all direc- 
tions. It resembled the light of the moon seen through the clouds. 

This dry fog, in which objects could be seen at night at a distance of 600 
feet, lasted a whole month ; it made its appearance nearly at the same time 
in many distant places, spreading from the north of Africa to Sweden; it 
was likewise observed over a great portion of North America, but was not 
seen to spread over the sea. It appeared to reach higher than the summits 
of the highest mountains, and neither winds nor rain had any power to dis- 
perse it. In Europe this fog exhaled a disagreeable odour, was remarkably 
dry, did not affect the hygrometer, and possessed the remarkable 
quality I mentioned above. Many philosophers thought that, at this period, 
the earth was bathed in the tail of a comet. 

But in 1831 another dry fog exactly similar was observed ; it did not 
spread so far as that of 1783, and as it did not cover the whole of Europe, it 
was easy to perceive that no comet was present to cause its production. 


The Will-o’-wisp, which dances over bogs and marshes, is 
generally attributed to the spontaneous inflammation of phosphu- 
retted hydrogen gas. Now, although this would be a vera causa 
if the presence of phosphuretted hydrogen could be proved, that 
gas spontaneously igniting whenever it comes into contact with 
atmospheric air, yet we have no right to assume its existence; and 
Mr. Phipson pertinently remarks that no chemical experiment has 
yet been advanced to prove that the process of putrefaction in 
organic matters is accompanied by the formation of phosphuretted 
hydrogen. He conceives that the Will-o’-wisp is sometimes due 
to the combustion of a gas, and sometimes to be connected with 
the luminous mists previously mentioned. 


The luminousness of dead fish was noticed by Aristotle. Dead 
mackerels and herrings are always luminous in the dark after 
having been exposed to the air for some time. On rubbing the 
finger over the luminous surface we recognise an oily substance, 
which renders the finger luminous as if rubbed with phosphorus, 
On placing this grease under the microscope, not a vestige of 
infusorial life is seen, so that the luminosity cannot, like that 
of the sea, depend on animalcules. Cold prevents, or rather 
suspends, the phosphorescence; nevertheless, there is no heat 
evolved with the light, showing that the phenomena are not 
dependent on combustion. Mr. Phipson proved, by direct che- 
mical experiment, that no phosphorus exists in this luminous 
grease; so that he was at first inclined to attribute the light to 
the presence of microscopic fungi; but he now supposes it due to 
some peculiar organic matter which ee e property of 
shining in the dark like phosphorus itse 

It is not dead fish only which exhibit the phenomenon. Boyle 
published in the Philosophical Transactions a paper on shinin 
flesh, in which he treats of the phosphorescence of a neck of 
which shone in more than twenty places “as decaying wood or 
putrefying fish do.” In 1838 M. Julia de Fontenelle related a case 
of ae observed on the dead body of a man; nor are 
such cases infrequent in the dissecting-rooms; but they escape 
observation simply because such rooms are rarely visited at night, 
or because, when they are visited, a light is usually carried, whi 
is too strong to permit the visitor's noticing the phosphoric radia- 
tions from the scattered fragments of flesh. 


It is a curious point that in the living animal, phosphorescence, 
as a normal phenomenon, ceases after we pass the insects. Below 
that line there are numerous examples both in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms; above that line no single case has been authen- 
ticated. As an abnormal phenomenon it has been observed once 
or twice : — 


Marsh, in an Essay the Evolution of Light from the Human Subject, 
brings forward the following to him in these words :— 
“ About an hour and a half before my sister's death, we were struck by 
luminous appearances proceeding from her head in a diagonal direction. She 
was at the time in a half recumbent position and perfectly tranquil. The 
light was pale as the moon, but quite evident to mamma, myself, and sisters, 
who were watching over her at the time. One of us, at first, thought that it 
was lightning, till shortly afterwards we fancied we perceived a sort of 
tremulous glimmer playing around the head of the bed ; and then, recolleeting 
that we had read cunallies of a similar nature having been observed - 
vious to dissolution, we had candles brought into the room, fearing our 
sister would perceive it, and that it might disturb the tranquillity of her last 
moments.” 

We are told of a similar luminous ete ser person, and in the 
room, of a man who had been lying ill of a lingering disease, of which he 
afterwards died in the south-west of Ireland. 

In 1840, Donovan published, in the Dublin Medical Press, a very curious 
case of phosphorescence upon the living body of a man. “I was sent for,” he 
says, “ to see Harrington, in December, 1823. He had been under the care 
of my predecessor, and had been entered in the di 
sica] patient ; and on referring to my note-book, I 
and other indications of phthisis were indubitable. He was under my care 
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for about five years, during which time the symptoms continued stationary, 
and I had discontinued my attendance for about two years, when the report 
became general that mysterious lights were seen every night in his cabin. 
The subject attracted a great deal of attention. . I determined to 
submit the matter to the ordeal of my own senses; and for this purpose 
visited the cabin for fourteen nights. On three nights only did I witness 
anything unusual. Once I perceiv ved a heminous ‘og, resembling —- Aurora 
Borealis; and twice I saw scintillations, like the sparkling P 

exhibited by sea-infusoria. From the close scrutiny I made, I can ‘anen cer- 
tainty say that no imposition was either employed or attempted. 

These strange luminons apparitions are never seen but in cases of extensive 
disease. The “theories that have hitherto been brought forward to explain 
them are quite inadequate to account for these phenomena. 

I read also of another similar case of phosphoric light glimmering about 
the bed of a woman in Milan. This light fled from the hand which ap- 
proached it, and was at length entirely dispersed by a current of air. 

Some advocates of the so-called “ taneous combustion ” 
have ignorantly adduced cases like these as evidence in their 
favour —ignorantly, we say, since they ought to have known that 
this phosphorescence i is not a phenomenon ‘of combustion, and that 
its light will not burn. 

We must leave the reader to seek in Mr. Phipson’s interesting 
little volume for the information he has ec vir respecting phos- 
phoric plants and animals, and for the theoretical considerations 
with which he concludes his survey. We will merely add that it 
is a popular error to sup that the male glow-worm has not 
the power of emitting light. He has the same power as the 
fonda. The light is peculiar; it does not possess the properties 
of reflected light, and it is refracted like the light of sun and 
stars, when passing from one medium to another of different 
density. “ We are ‘told that it was formerly a custom among the 
Italian youths to decorate the hair of their mistresses with these 


diamonds of the of which was probably less expensive than 
pearl necklaces, evidently surpassed the brightness of the 
mineral diamond. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Busfield Ferrand has written to us to say that he never used the 
argument attributed to him in om Paper of November 15 ; which, 
he adds, is in opposition to his principles. This being so, we much 
regret our involuntary mistake, 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunpay Revirw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Roval ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — 


Under the Management of Miss Louisa bay? W. Harrison, Sole Lessecs.— 
On Monday, December 1, Gr December 2. Thursday. 4, 
and Sa Saturday, 6. Wallace's Opera, LOVE'S CTRIUME On Wednesday, 
Friday, 5, an at 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Joachim's Last A but One. on MONDAY EVENING ING next, DECEM- 


CHRIST'S, MINSTRELS, Bewy Night ot 
Sons ts. Tickets il & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street, and at 
'8, 28 Viecadilly. Mr. Collins’ BENEFIT on ‘riday Evening next, December 5. 


GSUTHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW, 1862.—The Sixty- 
fant Annual Exhibition of CATTLE, SH PIGS, imei PLEMENTS, SEEDS and 
ROOTS, will be held in the AGRICULTURAL HALL. ISLINGTON (near me Angel), on 
Monday, Tuesday, We dnesday, Thursday, and Friday, December 8, 9 |, 10, 11, and 12. 
THE OPENING DAY, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 8—ADMISSION, FIVE SHILLINGS. 
On 'TURSDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY —ADMISSION, ONE 
SHILLING. 


The Great Agricultural Hall, Four Hundred feet long, 
span of One nd Twenty-five feet, with a Hill One Hundred 
been built specially for the use ofthe § mithiield Clu 


The HEAVY MACHINERY beneath: the Galleries. 

Sie CATTLE ts Gomittioc! the Hali, divided by a Promenade upwards of Twenty feet 
wide. 

A First Class Refreshment Room, and several convenient Bars, will be supplied by the Pur- 
veyor of the Royal ultural Shows. Retiring Rooms and 
and for a Cloak and Post Offi and many other 
accommodations will be provided. The Hall will be brilliantly illumi every bya 

sousand Gas-burners. (Open from 8 to9 Western Entrance, 


GMITHFTELD CLUB SHOW. ning Day of the NEW 

AGRICULTURAL IJIALL. Admission, Five Shillings. 
be obtained at Mitchell's Library, Bond Street. Sams's Library, St. James's 


may be 


GMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. — At the AGRICULTURAL 
HALL, near the Angel, Islington. 
The London and North-Western, the Great Wesera. and the Great Northern oy will 


ron Excursion Trains at their Lowest Seale of Fares. 
"Tickets, e over Eight Days by Ordinary Trains, have also been by these and other 


Companies. 


(THE SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW (removed 
from Baker Street), will be held at the AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
December 8, Admission 


On Monday, 
” 
‘ednesday, ” 
‘Thursday, in, ls. 
Friday, » » 
. . . . . Penton 
‘Western Entrance . «© «© «© « Liverpool 


° Treen. 

t Int ations! Exbftttion fares will 1 

intern national run on the London and North- 
admission will be 5s., 


and Gentlemen who object to a 


QGocreTy of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—Winter 


ME. 3 JOHN LEECH'S GALLERY of SKETCHES in O 


Admission, One 
JREDFORD'S PHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken d 
KG NG’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PROFESSORSHIP 


ae LITERATURE will be vacant at Easter next, end Council 
now ready to receive applications from Gentlemen desirous of py bf = 


For particulars apply to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS.—Notice is hereby given, 


~ that the Last Examination for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, under the present 


vnlations, will commence on Wednesday, December 17. On this oceasi 
of the Roya! Colleges of Surgeons of England, and ‘ ‘Dubiinsof and 
of Glasgow, and I ri ere 
hit for ex 
requivell by letter, to Dr. Day, the 
| for B or before Tuesday, December to the 


By Order of the Senatus Academicus. 


St. Andrews, Nov. 17, 1862. JAMES McLEAN, M.A., Secretary. 


yo CLASSICAL TEACHERS.— WANTED, on the 1st of 
March neat, 0 fxaques. MASTER, to conduct the higher Latin and Greek Classes 
crship is non-resident one, and the duties are limited to five houzs* Teaching per 


die 

The Salary ettached to the appointment is from £250 (Guaranteed) to £300 annum 
according to ability and success in Teaching ; but the ped per ey to be preferred, A must be 
a Graduate of a Scotch or English by receiving at lris own 
re -sidence a few — former pupils tive other the U: ty 


Herr ppearance but 
BER \ when Mendelssohn's Ottet will be repeated for the last time this Seasc 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Carrodus, Watson, H, Webb, W. H. a. _Paque, ond Piatti. Piano- 
Sate, ier Pauer. Vocalists, Miss Banks and Mr. San’ My. Bi Sofa 
.; baleony, 3s.; admission, Is. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL.—WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC. 3. 
“Cead Mille Fsithae.”. MOORE’S IRISH NATIONAL MELO- 
400 Voices. cminen form: 

ee deen of the Vocal Association, and 
R. F. Abbot, and Mr. Henry. Haigh. Conductor— 

is requisite. Sofa Stalls, Balcony, 3s.; 


in 

Societies). ‘Vocalists— Miss 
Benediet. Early application ter 
2s.; Admission, ts. 


ME. EDMUND YATES'S INVITATIONS, EGYPTIAN 


ALL, PICCADILLY. 

December 8, and every succeeding evening (except Saturday), at Eight o’Clock,toan Evening 
Party (with a little music), at which he hopes to introduce you to MR. HAROLD POWER. 
Mr. William Beverlcy has built 2 Conservatory and decorated a Draving-Room, which will be 
thrown open to Mr. Yates's cuests; and some charming works by Mr. Frith, R.A.,and Mr. Marcus 
Stone will be placed in the Picture Gallery. Mr. Harold Power has promised to bring several 
of his Theatrical Friends, and some of the most cminent amateur fingers of the day, ineludinz 
Dr. Dobell Dee, the Staudigl of private life Baron Yédell, with one of his favourite licdcr, 
‘Mr. D. Tweedle, who wil! sing his last sweet composition, and Jack Bagot, with his universally 
Popular song of London Society. Mammaand the Girls, and Miss Ferrers, have accepted the 
invitation, and Mr. Goodrych, that charming tenor, has promised to come if the evening is 
favourable to his register and suitable for the production of his chest notes. In order that the 
evening may not be wholly given up to frivolous amusements, Mr. Harold Power will commu- 
nicate his experiences of a recent case of carotting,and state, musically, his opinion of our 
London Bandits. 


PART IL 
After the termination of the Evening Party and the close of the London Season, Mr. Yates 
and Mr. Power will ask you to accompany them to the Sea-side. They have scleeted Batheable- 
Super-Mare from a host of other watering-places, and they have reason to believe that you will 
there meet many old, and some new acquaintances. You will,of course, have to undergo the 
‘usual Lodging-house Miseries, and if you should be so unfortunate as to lodgein the same house 
with Miss Ferrers, your rest will probably be disturbed by her latest admirer, or lover, whose 
rerenade, called “ Hidden Fire,” will certainly be repeated every evening. However, in spite of 
these disadvantages, you will probably enjoy your Sea-side trip very much, as you will have all 
the ordinary amusements of a watering-place, and ample leisure for a quiet chat on the 
“ Bubbles of the Day.” 
The Box Office will be open every day from 11 till 5 o'clock. Stall, 3s.; Arca, 2s.; Gallery, ls. 
A Private Box to hold Four Persons, One Guinea. 
It is respectfully intimated that no Donnets can be worn in the Stali<. 


erties desirous of such an 
Master, and to forward 
addressed,“ The Grange 

November 24, 1862. 


QHEFFIELD SCHOOL, PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 


IRGY. 


d to icate with the Head- 
copies Certifiest. to their 


.G., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K-G F.R.S., D.C.L., Chancellor of the University 
‘The Mayor of Shefficld, John Brown, 
The Cutler. 


The Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe. 
Sir S., Director of 


FR. Mines. 
F. of Metallurgy inthe Joyal School of Mines. 


Willise Fai Beg..C- 

am al 

Robert Hunt, Esq., F F3S., of Mining Records, 

Warri W. Smyth, Esq., M.A., F Professor of Mining and Mineralogy 

School of Mines. Bea tothe Reel 


Director. 
Prineipal of the Collegiate School ; late Fellow and Assistant 


‘Lutor of T. 
,and Allen, Ph. D., F.C.S.,of the Universities of Giessen 


Engiacering and Mining—J.Th 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, tied Mechanics—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 


The School of and Metallurgy will afford a complete 
— ofany kind. “Tu cbject thorourh to discipline the student. 
peinelples of those Sciences upon which the operations of the Engineer, Metallurgist, ‘Ms 


rer depend. 
‘The education will be means of Courses of Lectures, by Cateshetical 
Clase Instruction, by Teaching in the 


rei 
e School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will be conducted in the buildings of 
the Sheffield Collegiate School. The two Institutions, all h beth under perin- 
tendence of the Rev. G. vincipalof the Collegiate Schools are 


The School will open in the First Week in February, 1863. 
Rev. C. R. CONYBEARE, late Student and Tutor 
Janua' 


No Fees to Attendants. 
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for the Daughters of Gentlemen.—Miss StoxEs 
and Miss E. A. Sroxes (holding a Certificate of Queen's College), assisted by Foreign 
Governesses and Eminent Pro’ receive Twelve Young Ladies. The house, with spacious 
vardens, is pleasantly situated in the healthy suburb of Kensington, a short distance from the 
Gardens. The comforts of Home are combined with the advantages of a _ Education.— 
‘The highest references. — Applications to Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 187 Pizadil! 


SALISBU RY PLAIN. — A CLERGYMAN, residing in one of 

he most healthy Villages of Salisbury Plain, offers careful PRIVATE TUITION toa 
ie Bove the age Highest . Terms, 60 to 80 Guincas.—Address, 
Rev. C. 8., Mr. E. Bell Yard, Temple London. 


PRIVATE PUPILS are Trained (at his Recto 
Sw! pie) by an Oxford M.A.—Address, in the first instance, Rev. M., at 
man's, S.P.C.K. Depot, Queen's Street, Oxford. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. —A Military 

Tutor, who has severed Candidates for the above reading with him, will be “yy; to meet 
with others, resident or non-resident. At the India Civil Service Examination hey four 
were concen out of five Candidates that from his house, and were ao th, 13th, 
35th. and 63rd.—Address, A. D. Spnance, M.A., 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading ’ tor the above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
quickly. Terms Moderate. M.A.,6 Angell” Terrace, Brixton, S. 


Cn IL SERVICE of INDIA.—A Competitive Examination 

ot! Candidates will be held by te on s Service Commissioners in June or July 1863. 
tition will be open to all natural born Vp peed of Her Majesty who, on the ist May 

be over 18 ears of age 22, and of alth and character. 

¢Lovies of the Rezul rong ad be obtained on lication to the Secretary, Civil Service 


A 8 SECRETARY and LIBRARIAN.—A Young Gentleman, 
who thoroughly understands both duties, will be disengaged very shortiy.—Address, 
P. B.. at Mr. Harvey's, Cockspur Street. 
pe PRESS.—A Leader Writer, at present and for the past 
oe years on the Staff of a Morning Paper would accept a Conthey Siiterthlp ; or supply 
o: Letters to a Town or Country Paper, on moderate terms.—A 
3 Villas, Stoke Newington, N. 


ERSHIP.— To Publishers. — A Gentleman of good 


ress, Leaven Wuirer, 


APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANC 


‘o the Pantheon, 77 and 78 Oxford Go 
Lendon SLECTRO-SILV ER PLATE and CUTL to proceed 
military and civil appointments in India and wey ye ong select complete services of plate of 


the most elegant design, without the disadv: 
MAPPIN & CO.'S SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Full Size. Fiddle. Thread. King’s. Lily. | 
12 Table Forks | 21 16 0/42 8 0/4214 0) 2310 0/2: 16 0/2310 14 0/23 100 
12 Table 116 2 80] 214 O} 3100) 216 3100) 214 0) 30 
12 DessertFrks.| 1 7 118 0] 20 0] 2120) 20 2120) 200/ 2120 
12 DessertSpns.| 1 7 1180] 2 0 212 200) 2120) 20 2126 
|!2 Tea Spoons 016 O| 100] 140] 1100) 1 40) 1100] 1 40) 

came The most beautiful and varied 
cruet- 


Each be had separately 
frames, dish- 


-dishes, walters, tea-trays, fruit-stands, épergnes, &c., the 
the lowest poss ible.’ Estimates submitted for furnishing with See and cutlery military messes, 
r 
establishment is pan to the Pani 


Illustrated Catalogues ree. The only London 
Oxford Street. Manu factory, Royal Works, Sheffield. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &e., and 


Manufacturers of every description of Church and Domestic Mediaeval 

ustrated Priced 
Paper Hangings, &e. Catalogue, 
G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 

FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


OLD BOTTLED PORT. — 20,000 dozen Choice Vintages. 


BOTTLING, 100 PIPES — 1858 GE. 
Basto Sherries. Sparkling Moselles, Hote, 
GEORGE SMITH, 8% GREAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.C. &c. &e. 
Price Lists of all oe Terms Cash, or London Reference. 
Extreordinery Old Pale Champa weqre end Cognee ac Brandies. Old Jamaica Rum, age of three 
Old Store Scotch and Irish Whiskies. Foreign Liqueurs. 


education and business aptitude, who is perfectly familiar with the Publishi 
Book Trades, wishes to enter some established House, where his services and capital might 7 
mate available. references. — Aupna, “ Publishers’ Circular” Office, 
ca i 


To PUBLISHERS. —A Gentleman of Capital is desirous of 
embariie in the PUBLISHING BUSINESS, either as PARTNER or by PURCIL pee. 
Address, X. .. Mr. Lindley, Advertisement Cont tractor, 19 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C 


Wimbled = Hand > Modern — Residence, built by Messrs. Cubitt, with 
MESSES. DEBENHAM and TEWSON are instructed by 


Owner, who is about to leave England, to SELL, « 4 the Mart, on jTuesday, Dec. 9, 
at 12, ona elegant modern FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, known as Devon Lawn, Victoria Road, 
Wimbledon Park. situate in the pas part of this. ‘oninentty healthy and favourite 
neighbou: hood, within five miles of Hyde Park Corner, a short drive fromm Richmond Park, 
and about a mile from the Putney Station. The residence is on a moderate scale and admirably 
built and finished, having been erected by Messrs. Cubitt especially for the abode of the late 
owner. Ail the materials and workmanship are of the very best Somer and although at 
present only adapted for a small it has been so constru: thata it wing could 
readily be addi family abode. It ris 
servant's attic, man's pi three reception-rooms viz.: 
ef. of bay 
morning-room 18 ft. 6 in. by ‘inch hall, th and good 

cellar- 


er. 
remainder ofthe land in 4 


dence, with about oi acres, will be whee in one lot, an: 
d 


if required, the entire £ property. or any two or more lots, will 
or the whole or ony pees oom pa pri contract. Particulars of Messrs. 
Lawrence & Markby, Solicitors, 6 SLineota’ s Tan ields; and of of the Auctioneers, 80 Cheapside. 
BEN RHYDDING, Ilkley, Yorkshire. — A Winter and Spring 
_Physician—Dr. Macleod, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.S. Scot. ; Surgeon—Thomas Scott, 


Residence. 
M.D. Edin., M. R.C.SE. 
complete and most comfortable establishments in England 


Ben Rh ydding is one of the most 
Sor the reception of Patients and Visitors. 

proceeds on Hydrotherapeutics as 
fades the bysiematic agpilestion 


While the method of treatment pursued at Ben 
to ite main a it is by no means confined chad bu but 
of the art its whole range, and with al 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supproox Park, 
Richmond Hill, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 


London at the City forkish and Hyd 
and Friday, between | and 4 


oN EY. — £10, 000. — Immediate aavan CES are MADE 

to Officers in the Amy and others, with secrecy an pap & a Private Gentleman, 
upon note of hand, | interests, reversions, legacies, land, iouses, or other property. Interest, 
5 per cent.— Address, A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. James's, 8. W 


SEV EN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
of the DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY. 
under the Sanction of the Colonial Ordinance of August 26, 186) 
pplications for the aining portion of this Stock may be sent to CHARLES CAVE, ay * 
Colonial Commiasioner, the house 


of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave, 62 

OOD INVESTMENTS.— CAPITALISTS may secure from 
20 to 30 per cent. per annum in arpa selected dividend Mines. Instances frequently 

occur of young Mines rising in value 1,000 or 2,000 per cent., but this class of security should 
only be purchased on most reliable information. he undersigned devotes special attention 

to will afford ever fatemetion to cap’ , on personal application or by letter. 
Now ready, BRITAIN'S META MINES. com plete to their Laws, Usages, 
i ics. ‘By Joux Pixs, 3 Pinner's Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Price |s.: or free by post for 13 stamps. 


EINGRAV ING on WOOD. —B. J. MALpEn be 


hat he continues to execute every description ef DRAWING and ENGRAVING on 
woop, for Publishers, ee. to whom he is pre prepared to give Estimates.— 5 Chichester Place, 


Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesda 


to announce 


| ge ete LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
celebrated old Irish Whisk a the finest Freneh Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
and very w id in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the reta Vhouses in Lon ndon ; by the 
agents in the principal towns in E LY or wholesale ory 8 Great ret'Windmeill Street, W. 
Observe the real seal, pink label, ‘and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


McCALL’S WEST INDIA. — Superior quality, 

pints per pound. Suid by leading Oil 
J. McCALL & CO. 

PROVISION STORES, 137 NE. 


*,* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions without , whereby 
and flavour is retained. 


HORNIMAN'S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 
‘colour. Importing Tea without colour on met leaf prevents — Chinese SS 
inferior as in the kinds. Horniman’s Tea is uxncoloured, therefi good 


alike. Sold by 2,280 Agents 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGHtT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the eafee, peediest,and most effectual 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RAEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFPECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL VS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 

“T have frequently prescribed Dr. De J Light Cod Liver and I have every 
reason to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 

Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, « and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 

“ It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. de Joneh's Thee Peove | Cod Liver Oil 
has great therapeutic powers and from my iuvestigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unaduiterated article. 

. pr Jononu’s Licnt-Brown Cop Liver Orz is sold onl Imprniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pint, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s led and and signature, wirsour 


WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, ae 
ILE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


UININE.— The Mepicat the “ Lancet,” 
Dr. Hassall, and others, recommend “ jinine Wine” as an excellent and 
simple sti only by ROBERT ATERS. 2 Martin's Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


GAUCE—-LEA & PERRIN 8’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
F dby C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*,* Sold by Caosse & Brackwett; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


NEW FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. — Views in Switzerland 
views Acropolis from ous 88. Cac: in Rome, tensive collec’ 
T. H. Gravwszs, Importer and Publish 2G hurch Street, London, E.C. 


and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 

& SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their cue 
COLOURED’ ENAMELLED BASF for Teeth, &C., specially at the 

Class 17, No. 3,556. Si Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five Guineas. 

Consultation For the result and of their system, vide Lancet. 


FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: they 
are the cheapest in the end.—Drans & A LIST may be had on 


RABE! MATISM, NEURALGIA, &c.—Those who suffer from 
these distressing affec ‘tions are recommended to try the Patent VOLTA-ELECTRIC 

BRUSH, invented by Dr. Hoffinann, of Berlin pectabl 

—Wholesale Agents, 5. Maw & Son, lI Mique Street, London, E.C., of 

opinions of the may be had on 


to faci in t! 
It comprises Table Cote Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths s Fenders Fire-i 
Mats, &c.—Deane La Bridg 


ARTISTS’ “IMPROVED STUDIO "EASEL.— Will phe 


pe of a penny postage stam 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established up- 
preserving, 


beautifying, or restoring the 


from 6 inches to upwards of 10 on high. Powerful winding-up 
steady or Seerwasd ditto. Very complete, simple, st rong, and efficacious. 
Wixson & Newrox, M 38 Re hbone Place, London. 


or Moustac e, and 
them turning grey.—Sold in bottles. as. and by Welling: 
gon Street, London, W.C.. and b all Chemists and Perfumers. For Children and Ladies 


Dieu BULBS.—The following First Class Collection, for 


Pignting, sent safety packed for 21; half, ie, :—20 finest Hyacinths, by name, 12 


re CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, and HOARSENESS 


WEEK, by DR. LOCOCES PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Fergyson 
1862." Sir, the beneficial effects = have derived 
your Pulmonic Wafers make us feel it a duty to offer erstultons to 


Polyan bea) paper zane 12 double whi ite, 1 2 Pheasant Eye do., 12 Jonquils, 24 
Double Van Thol Tubips, 12 single do., 12 double early 12 late do.» 6 Fire King, 6 Tourne Bole 
100 Crocus, 20 Napoleon do., extra fine ze llow, 20 mi Anem: scarlet do., 60 

lus, 12 carmine do., 18 Tris, @ Gladi di 2 Japan 


P.O. orders to H. Kender Street, New 8.E. 


EK. LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 


ir over any other remedy we have ever coug! so 
peouliesty troublesome to our profession.” They have a pleasant taste. Sold Druggiste 
8. 1}d., 2s. 9d. and IIs. per box. 


Gir JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


tn ond CORDIAL, CAMPHOR,and LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect; 

es, and Articles for ing, ongst rk and West- | the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 
gona Anchovies, French ‘Truffles, reen Peas, Frenc ush- 
rooms, Toma: toes, French and Span: Clives, and Glacts Apriects, G [ STERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
Strawberrics and Angelica, Jordan Al monds, Musca tel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, j The Jurors of Crass 2 heves MEDAL for the Superiority ofthe 
variety of French Chocolates and 3; their celebrated ‘Pickles and Sauces, prepared ENFIELD STARCH, 
fees, Sugars, Spices, Sold by Grocers, Chand Oilmen 


rsonal superintendence ; Jains, Jellies, Tart Fru as, Co! 
Gandies, Coiza Oil, and all household aie supplied of the best 
Fi waited on tor orders.—6 Edw: Street, Square, 


of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


HERWOOD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, Sixpence a are recom- 
mended as being second only to“ Price's Patent Child's.’—Buzaomr, Vacxmatte 
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Established a.p. 1844. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vic. cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esgq., Ch lor House, Tunbridge Wells, Chairman. 
TUOMAS R. DAVISON, Exsq., 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, Deputy Chairman. 


spe Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual Assurance. The 
benefit of the members, under their own immediate 


for the 
an 
wpe Ec eontro. LAWSON, Marsters. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820. 
DIRECTORS. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
as Geo. Barclay, Esq. George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick 


GREAT BRITAIN 


m . 
Edward H. Chapman, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Keq.” 


George Wm. Cottam, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 

PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year. 
The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium 

BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies iss before J January 4, 1842, vary from 
£78 to £16 \5s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective da’ 

The Ly Aaait ions made to Policies issued anuary 4, 1842, vary in like 

manner trom £ 0 £1 5s. _ cent. on the sums insu: 

PURCHASE ¢ oF por ICIES.—A Liberal Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 

either es a cash ment or the issue of a policy free of premium. 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the ety a 

efected with fr this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired a oe 
valu 
Tnsuremess without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced 
pectuses and further information may be had at the Chief Officesas above ; at the Branch 


Prosi 
Office, 16 Pall Mall; or of the Agents in "Town and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALI,, Actuary. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 
Prette divided £5,000,000. Annual Income, £495,000. 


fifth 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
The Bonuses added to Policies at the five Divisions of Profit which have hitherto been made 


amount 
Policies on the i yy 31 of 1 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. - — Issue of 
2,500,00° dollars Bonds, secu first Registered tuting a lien 
income and all corporate priv franchises 
Pennsylvania Division of the Railway, and Ohio Bivisions 
The interest by a Trust Fund, and 
e redeemable at par within 15 years sin New York, 
dollar,and are virenaieeate without Stamp or padomoment 34 per cent. of the 
—— yearly in January, commencing in 1864, t off at par or ondon. Interest 


0 be pai 
are at able semi-annually in A » at the 
Banking -house of Messrs. Heywood « bot, the fined rate the dollar. 

The ds will be issued at 70, viz. 
Bonds of 100 dollars at £15 Iis., ‘with the coupon for six months’ interest due Apri! 1, 


1863. 
mt 500 dollars at £78 15s., with the coupon for six months’ interest due April 1, 
— of 1,000 dollars at £157 10s., with the coupon for six months’ interest due April 1, 


"Thies represent £14 per annum on each Bond of 1,900 dollars. 
Trustees for Interest and — Fund in 


M.P. ( rend, Gurney & Co. 
NO. P. KENNA Messrs. Heywood & Co.) 
Esq. (Messrs. I. & Co., Liverpool.) 


Bankers in London. 
Messrs. HEYWOOD, KENNARDS & Co. 


Brokers. 
Messrs. JOSHUA HUTCHINSON & SON, 15 Angel Court. Throgmorton Street, F.C. 
Mr. E. F. SATTERTHWAITE, 38 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
Forms of Application, wth Copies of Reports of the Engineer-in-Chief, Mave, Re. _ be 
obtained of the Brokers ; or at the Offices Offices of the the Company, 2 Old Broad Strect, EG. 
2 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., October 1362. 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. — Issue 
of Two Million Five Hundred Thousand Dollars Bonds. 
No further Applications will be received after this day, Saturday, the 29th inst. 
Offices of the Company, 2 Old Broad Street, E.C., November 29, 1862. 


wet AFRICA COMPANY (Limited). —The SHARE 
LIST will be CLOSED on Rewer 1, for London. 
In accordance with advices received by the last mail, 2,500 Shares will be reserved for 


eau steam-engines, hydraulic machinery for cleaning cotton, &c., as well as 
assorted goods in stock, on West Coast. the the Company will commence business forthwith. 
By order of the Board, 
J. B. LANGLEY, General Manager. 


41 Gres! House, London, E.C, 


i or before 
year, will the next ext Division which will be made up to 
For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances, apply to the Actuary, at the Society's 


Office, Fleet Street, 
Uctober, 1862. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established a.p. 1720, ph Charter of King George the First, and confirmed by 
Acts of Parliament. 


Chief Office, Rovar Excuance, Loxvon; Branch, 29 Pare Mat. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 


GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq , Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOUN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 
inbri Wi 
rt Barclay _ The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
‘Garrett Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Mark Currie € Henry Nelson, Esq. 
William Davi on. Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Thomas Dent, Esq. Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, » 


Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. William Soltau, 


Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. J h Somes, Esq., MP. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Fire, Life, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of _— every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insured on the same life. 
és ilberal partic pation in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabilities 
of partnership. 
A rate of Bonus equal to the average returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
Cuarantee of a larye invested Capital-stoc 
advantaves of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of nearly a Cewruny ann a Harr. 
she Conpavetion have always all»wed the Assured to serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
My iteer Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of charge. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application, 
ROBERT P. STEELF, Secretary. 


H@UrraBLeE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 


EW BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS. 


The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Wm. back Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq 
James r, Esq Peter Martineau, FE. 
John Esq. John Alldin Moore, 
Lord G. H, MPL Sir Alexander Morison, -D. 
Frederick Cowper. E John Charles "Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq. Richard Twining, 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. H. 8. Hf. Wollaston, 
principle EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual 
inc 
The ent? re profits are divisible among its Members, no port'on of the same being diverted 
either fur dividends on shares, as in “ Proprietary " Offices, or for commission to agents, 
During the century of its existence it has paid £16, "260,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 


bonuses on the same. 
The invested capital, on b 31,1 1831, led Five — and a half sterling. 
enn reserve at the ie rest,” in D ber 1859, 770,000, as & basis tor future 
Vi 
Underthe [avetew of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 


m in the uses. 
New ba ‘in the current year (1862) will be placed among that number after reyment of of 


their first premium, and will become entitied eer rateable share in the bonus to 


December 1869, and in all future benefits of the C 
Scanexven or Posseres.~ The full value is on surrender, the Pole 


Loans ow Potreres. — The Directors will make advances on deposit o 
A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to } o'clock, ‘aiead ve prapesaie for 
New Assurances ; and a Short Account of the Society may be had on ln ng personally or 


Dy post, at the Ufice. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
Lo’ DUN ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life, 


nd Marine Assurances. Incorporated by Royal Charter a.p. 1720, Offices, No. 7 al 
Exchange, and 7 Pali Mall. 4 


Established 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict.c. 9. 
AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
oat description of Life Assurance business transacted, with or without participation in 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 


Without Profits With Profits 
m. nnual early erly 
Age ists Seven ten. of Ase Premium Pre- Pre- 
years Lite | mium mium 
| £8. d. || Yrs.) Mos.) d. £ £s. a. 
30 119 236 20 0 273 142 on 3 
40 1932 2184 3 276 144 
wo 336 450 6 2710 146 oOo 5 
60 368 613 4 9 £832 148 o12 6 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
‘OR COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROAT, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA CROUP WHOOPING COUGH, INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, &e. 
take SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIX speedy and pleasant remedy for all Temporary and 


Loeal Ativctions, as Wheezing, putes of the Throat, Huskiness of Voice, and Influenza, 

while in more Chronic Disorders (as periodical Coughs or inveterate Asthma) it is equally 

though, of course. requirin, a little more in the use ot the medicine. 
Ro 


"THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for — The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 yours ogo by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 

when Plated by the paten of Messrs. Elkington and is bevont all com the 
best articie next to sterling af, that can be - paren ss such, either or orna- 


mentally, as by no possible test can it be disti silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for ine and Tdurability, as follows :— 


ver Bruns’ tit 

Pattern. | Pat Pattern. 
£ s.d. £s.d. 
12 Table Forks... 1b 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Table & 113 0 240 210 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks 140 126 115 0 117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 140 12 0 115 0 117 0 
12 Tea Spoons ........... 016 0 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls ow oO 013 6 ob 0 015 0 
2s Ladles 060 oso ooo 
1 Gravy Spoon. . 066 ono 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 018 023 026 e620 
1 Pair of Sugar ‘Tongs... 036 040 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 140 176 0 0 
1 Butter Knife..... 026 056 o60 o70 
Soup ol 0 017 0 0 1oo 
Sugar Sifter 933 | 046 1/050 
Total | 919 9 | 13 3 6 640 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the anda 


relative number of knives, &c., = 15s. Tea and 
and | 


Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dis'ics, 
Frames, prices. 


o- All kinds of re-plating done by the 
nt process. 

UTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 

TABLE CUTL in all is on Sale 8. 


BURTON'S, at Prices th ly because of the largeness of 
Table Dessert 
Ivony Hanpues. Kaives | Knives 
per per 
Dozen Dozen. air. 
s. d. s. s. a. 
inch Ivory Handles .. 2 6 10 0 43 
-inch Fine Ivory Handles 15 0 MN 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Is 0 46 
4-inch fine ivory Handles ....... uo 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest Airican lvory Handles. . 32 0 26 0 lo 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules 490 330 12 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, >ilver Ferules......... 43 0 17 
Nickel pattern . 230 9 0 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern 210 
Bows Horny ano 
pen Dozen 
White Bone Handles sees lo 86 26 
Ditto Balance Handies 21 7 46 
Black Horn Rimmed Sioulders . 17 0 uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles 13 0 90 3 0 


The largest stock +> eaten tense of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated 
psi COV ERS WAN D HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
aterial, in great variety, and of the newest an? most recherché patter: a4 are on Show at 
WILLIAM 8. BUR 8. Tin 7s. the of six : block tin, 12s. to 358 6d. 
the set of six ; elegant m ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
eut silver plates handles, £3 lie to the set of five; p £9 the set of 
four. in Hot- Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britsonie metal, to 


plated on full size, £9. 
S. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


IPO BORGER CATALOGUE prog be had Gratis, and free by post. It cont: 
of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited S| of Sterling Silver and Electro Fate, Nic! 
Shiver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fende 
Chimneypicces, Ki:chen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles” Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Beddinc, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show 
at 39 Oxford Street, t, W.; 1, 1a,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and I 


Newman's Mews. 
CHAD ANDELIERS for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 


Candelabra Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze and Ormolu. 
43 Oxiord Street, London, W. Established 1807. 


OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lizhts & for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, 
Twelve Person Dessert Services, for Twelve Persous, from <2. 


tich hed i Piai 
omnes Gah, ain Fig ‘and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 


nishiug orders promptly executed. 
LONDON — Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronp Sraeer, W. 


OPERA—CON 
bh MALVERN _ GLASS — (BURROW'S) —a Brilliant 
n quality 
placed as I at the further end of the Aisle.” 
3 tn on receipt of Post Office Order to 


W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London Agents: 


roprietors Preparers, nents & Co.,8 Crane Court, Fiecet Street, London. In 
betes to iid. and 2s. 9d. each.” Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in Towa and 


and 
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S.& J.Gnnmems 4 Copthall Buildings, back of the Bank of England, London,E.C. Catalogues 
and post free. 


The Saturday Review. 


[November 29, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL to THRESHER & GLENNY for very fine 
Flannel Shirts, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. Lists of 
‘TIRESHER & GLENNY, General Outfitters, 152 Strand. 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—SEWELL & Co. beg to 
intimate that have PURCHASED from & Exhibitors in the French, Austrian, 
Zollverein, Swiss, and rkish departments several lots of Prize Medal and other Goods per- 
taining to house-furnishing, consisting of superb Tapestries, Damasks in all colours, t 
Chintzes, and some remarkable Orie: Yriental Carpets, the — of which are now on om view, and will 
be sold at prices altogether inexpressive of their real v: 
and 46 and 47 Frith Street, Soho. 


Te JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 


1862. in puerding to SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 


Bedding of any dese: 6a: 0. 2905, page 11, No. = 
‘ery and moderate in price; ..... “acom- 


“ The somnrer Tucker is perfeetly 

bination as simpie as it is mgenious;".... .' bed as healthy as it is comfortu Subic.” 
To be obtained ot most ree cla vie Uphoisterers Bedding W or wh 

the s, WM. EE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


‘PPURNITURE “CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 
Kingdom. 


ing-room Suites,complete . © «© « £3 
-room Suites, coup View 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, and 91 to% CITY ROAD. 
Tilustrated Catalocues gratis and post-free on noplication. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 
* Clock, and Chaasnenetien Maker, by special] appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 
CHUBB & SON.—"For Perfection of Workmanship, and Construction of Locks ; ; also for the 
Manufacture of Iron Safes.” Prize Medal awarded at 


CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES —the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF st RONG G-ROOM 
CHUBB'S PATE oat STREET. D DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and D BOXE: 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and oR. 
MOLU SUITES for the WRITING TABLE, Inkstands, peatiwey ‘Companions, Luncheon 
Baskets, (HOTOG RAPHIC ALBU M3, a spiendid assortment from 5s. guineas; ALBUMS 
for ChESTS and MONOGRAMS; CARTE DE VISITE PORE RAITS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY and distinguished persons of all nations, oy ree Is. 6d. each ; and a choice 
variety of useful ELEG ANCIES suitable for PRESENTS. 
HENRY RODRIGU Es’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.. Catalorues post free. 


GAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.—The Guinea one of 
pee Re & Key's is the best — it is simple, easily cleaned, and quicker in operation than 


BURGESS & KEY, Makers, 95 Newgate Strect, E.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. sewed, Is. 


ORGIVENESS after DEATH: Does the Bible or the Church 
of England Affirm it to be Impossible? A Keview ef the Alleged Proofs of the 
Hopelessness 0: the Future State. By a CLERGYMAN, 
Lonvon: LonGman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, icp. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. Gd. 
ICLES from the PORTFOLIO of a SEXAGENARIAN. 
London: Lonemay, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Liverpool: Rockiirr Brotners. 
NEW WOKK BY DR. GEORGE HARi WIG. 
On Thursday = will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Chromoxylographs 
172 Woodcut Llustrations, cloth, 21s. 
HE TROPICAI AL WORLD: a Popular Scientific Account 
of the Natural History of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms in Equatorial 
Regions, By Dr. GeorGe Hsgrwic, Author of * The Sea and its Living Wonders,” 
of which the Second Edit on, copiously illustrated, 18s., may still be bad. 
Londen: Lonoman, Guren, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hiil. 


Now ready, with 12 Plates, 4to. cloth, 12s. 
O*X PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY and other Photographic Pro- 


cesses employed at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. by Captain A. 
De C. Scort, R.E., under the Direction of Colonel Si Henny James, R E., F.R,S., 
&c. Published by permission of the Right Hon. the Secretary of State ior War. 
Lonmion: Loncman, Garen, & Co.. 14 Ludgate Hiil. 


BISHOP COLENSv’S VIEWS ARE MET IN THIS WORK. 
Just published, Part I., 2s. 


NATURAL SCIENC being the 
References in Holy Scripture to Geolocy. 
the Kev. Jonx_Dews, F.K.5.E., late of the" British’ Kev Review ; 

of Memvir ot Rev. John Fleming, D.D., Professor of Natural Science, New College, 
Edinburgh,” “* nee end Science,” &e. ‘The Work wiil be completed in Twenty-iour 
Parts, imperial 8vo. 2s., each Part con>i-ting of Forty-eight pages of Letterpress, and, alt: r- 
nate! y.2 and 3 Puges of Engraved Piates, in ition to the numerous Woodcut [liustrations 
introduced in the text. 

Wittiam Mackenzie, 22 Paternoster Row, London; 45 and 47 Howard Street, Glasgow ; 
59 South Bridge. Edinburgh. 


Just published, 6d. 
ad HE TRANSITION from CHILDHOOD to MANHOOD 
« TYPE of the TRANSITION from, the PRESENT, to the FUTURE, WORLD." 


A Sermon, preached in by Jaurs Hexny M.A. 
en. Incumbent, on lesz, the day on which H.K.H. the Prince of 
Came 


London: J. & F. H. Rivixeron; T. Hanrison & Leeds ; A. Liverpool. 


‘Tuomas Antuor, 45 Booksellers’ Row. Strand, London, W.C. 
OW BOOKS. — JOHN WILSON’S MISCELLANEOUS 


CATALOGUE, No, 4, for 1862, is now ready, containing 800 interesting Articles, instutieg 
many Works illustrating Countries, ees . Manners and Customs, Shakes- 
peare, Utopias, &c. cont qpatie, and post free, to any address, tor one stamp. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Joun Wirson, 93 Great Russell Street (Five doors West of the British. Museum), London. 


SECURE YOUR BOOKS at the lowest Market Price, from 
J. Buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. All 
illu insted by Owen Jones, at Gray's Poetical Work 
i ~ 
3 ree Gems in One Setting. 7s. pub. at 15s. ; Lest, by L 


pub. at 7s. 6d. ; Peter Par ey ‘s Annuai for 1861, at 6s. ; | 


of Great Men, 3s. 3d., pub. at 6s. ; Evenings at tlome, 2s. 2d., 6d. ; Boy’ 3 Own Story — 
Book, 3s. 4d., pub. at Sundays s at Home, ls. 6d., pub. at 2s. 3s. 4d., 
pub. at 5s. Catalocues »'r tis and vost free. 


Wee BUUKS at less than half the Published Price, warranted 
in every respect, and presigely the eume as if the full price were paid. 
Art of pub. at 70s. ; The Church's Floral inated, 16s., pub. 
at dls. 6d. : Grammur of Ornument, by Goes amet £3 8., pub. at £19 + Paradise and the | 
Lumi.ated b Owen Jones, 24s., pub. (very scarce) ; Modern Englis , 
Poet, by the Junior jor Club Ciub, 285., pab at 638. ; Some of my Bush 
Friends in Tasmania, 14s. éd., pub. at 42s. ; Treasury ntal Art, 26s., pub. at 73s. an : 
pub. at £12 lys.; War in Italy, 40 Piates, 7s. 6d., pub. 


gates 


Te CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK for the Year of Our 


fm ahi Containing a View and Historical Notice of Bristol Cathedral, and allthe 
mation. 
Os, 2d. 
— roller, cloth back... Is. Od. 
Small 8vo. enamelied paper cover 2d. 
a glazed case ls, @d. 
——_——— interleaved tor Accounts, cloth gilt. Os. lod. 
Royal 32mo. stitched ...... = 

roan tuck, &c. 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK for the Year at Our Lord 
Sunday and in thi the ear “Dates tory ad ‘Biography <The Flower 
In 2 cover, interleaved, 2d. 


THE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK for the Year of 


Our Lord 1863. Thirty-two pages. With other lustrating the Months. Con- 
taining a Scripture Text tor each rer in the Year—A Key to the 
dar ription of jor the Kitchen and 


Calendar—A Desc: Flower 
THE CHURCHMAN’S POCKET-BOOK for the Year of Our 


Lord 1863. C: a Diary—Reft to the Lessons of each Day—Cash Account, 
great umount of information on tatters matters generaily interesting to Chureh- 


Deprosrrorres.— London : it Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 4 Royal 
348 W.; and by Bookseilers. 


BEETON'S CHRISTMAS S "ANNUAL, (Third Season.) 


Edited by the 


ESSAYS, POEMS, TALES, SKETCHES. Archer, F. F. A.G. 
Gray, Katie M. Haverty, Themes Hood, =e Mm By, Thomas Augustus Mayhew, W. B. Rands, 
J. Saunders, and the Count: ss de Segur. 

CHRISTMAS ROUNDS, CANO! S, and peat By C. Furtado. 

A DRAWING-ROOM BURLETTA. 

An ACTABLE CHARA Mrs. Edwin Do! 

A CHILDREN'S NAUTICAT, RAMA. By T. «Robertson. 

A REAL SHOW, with Practicable Figures and Fittings, for the Play of 

“ Whittin, nai d his Cat.” By C. H. Bennett and J. C. B: 

The MAN in the MOON, and how he Puzzled the Puzzlers. Devised, Narrated, and Pencilled 
by C. H. Bennett and J. C. Brough. 

ILLUSTRATIONS fom by _C. H. Bennett, W. Adelaide Claxton, 
Florence Claxton, Edwin Dolby, ve Dor’, W. Feist, Thomas 

‘An ILLUMINATED ALMANACK for the Year 1863. Printed in Colours by W. Dickes, 
after a Persian Design by T. Sulman. 

Also, uniform with the above (Third Edition), 


BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. (Hirst Season.) 
Also, uniform with the above (Second Edition), !s. 
BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. (Second Season.) 


London : S. 0. Breron, 248 Strand, W.C. 


THE RURAL ALMANAC and SPORTSMAN’S ILLUS- 
TRATED CALENDAR for 1863, containing 12 large Illustrations by Jouw Lesca and 
other artists, is now ready. Is. Acepy mit 


TPHE SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR and 


346 w.c. 

Now ready, 
TPHOM: AS DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES 
and CALENDARS for 1863. Edited by Jamrs BRS. In variety of sizes 

for the Pecket or the Desk. Detailed Lists on application. 

To be had of all Booksell and Stati 
LAND IN VICTORIA. 
This day is published, 2d. with, and 1d. without Map, postage 
THE LAND LAW of VICTORIA (Australia). By the 
Hon. Gavan Dorry, Minister of Public Lands. 

London: W. H. Smiru & Sex, 186 Strand, and 21 Lower Sackville Street, ae: to be had 


at fall their Raiway Bookstalls; and also at Mr. G. Sraser’s, Colonial New 
30 Cornhill, 


‘This day, with numerous Illustrations, | vol. 12mo. limp cloth, Is. 


"THE HANDBOOK of the TELEGRAPH: a comprehensive 
Guide to Telegraphy, Telegraph Clerks’ Remembrancer, a Guide to Candidates for 


Employment in the Telegraph Service. C ini licants, and a Series of 
Instructions in Tel luding the F ion of tho Single and Double Needle, and 
Printing Alphabets, ‘Sumarahs, Annotation, Signalling, and A ts, with Expl i of 


the Forms in use, copious Exercises and Examples, Rules, Regulations, Bye-Laws, &c., to 
which is added alist of Telegraph Companies, Extent of Lines, and Chief Offices, the whole 
combining a variety of useful and interesting information to the general reader, and consti- 
tuting a valuable ion to the Tel h Clerk. By R. Bown, Author of the “ Guide to 
Railway Situations.” 

“A great deal of interesting information both about the electric and *uman working of 
the telegraph.” —A theneeum. 

Forming a NEW VOLUME of WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
London: Viarvs Brotuens & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


This day, ill d with Di: 1 vol. 12mo. limp eloth, 1s. 

TREATISE on the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of the 

STATIONARY, MARINE, and LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, with Rules in Words at 

length, and Examples worked out for the use of Practical Men, forming an easy Introduction 

to the more abstruse parts of the theory of this important subject. By T. Baxea, C.E., Author 

of “ Theodolite Surveying and Levelling,” * Railway Engineering,” “ Land and Engineering 
Surveying,” and numerous other works in Weale's Series. 

“ As much as most engineers will want, and a vast deal more than many have.”—4 theneeum. 

Forming a NEW VOLUME of WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
London : Virrce Brornenrs & Co.,26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


BY HER MOST PERMISSION. 
Pp. 386, cloth, 10s. 


MEDITATIONS on “DEATH and ETERNITY. Translated 


from the German by Frepama 
rin ler ‘or_private however, 


London: Tsiiunan & Co.,60 Paternoster Row 
And may be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and also at the Circulating Libraries. 
D*. GRAY’S HAND CATALOGUE of POSTAGE 
STAMPS, for the Use of Collectors, is now ready. 
Tandon Rosert Harowicke, 192 Piesedilly. 
publishing, each Lecture 4d. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES to WORKING 
N, on Mr. Darwin's Wok “On ~ On, the Origin of Species.” Nos. 1, 2, 3 now ready; 
es are d 
London : Haarpwrere, 192 Piccadilly. 


This day, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(THE of PHANTOMS. A Poem. 
: Has 192 Piceadilly, and all Booksetters. 


SUPERIOR ‘CHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. —Surp. 
Life,” and many other Superior Docks « are nowon Sale A 


at very 
Bext’s Library, 19 Holles Strect, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Just published, 6d. 
MECHANICS of the HEAVENS, and the NEW 


T THEORIES of the SUN'S BLECTRO MAGHETSO end REPULSIVE 
ns Notes and a Postecript. 


British Agsociution at 


Paper submitted to the 
| Author Vis Inertia Victa ; or, 
London: Roszar Hanpwicxs, 192 
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MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1862. 


of. 


PLACKWooD's 


VICTOR HUGO ON THE FRENCH PUZZLE. 
CAXTONIANA —Paar XI. 
No. and. Charity; or, the Union, in Practical Life, of Sincerity and 


No. 18.—Upon the Efficacy of Praise. 
ALL IN THE WRONG ; OR, THE TAMER TAMED. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: SALEM CHAPEL.—Panr XI. 
THE ENGINE-DRIVER TO HIS ENGINE. 
THE COACHMAN OF THE “ SKYLARK.” 
GIANNONE. 
JOHN WILSON. 


Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
FRASER MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 2s. 6d. 


AINS 


The Reaction in Naples. Autumn Days. By Shirley. 

A First Friendship: a Tale. Chapters XVI. Essays on Political omy. — Being a 
—XIX. Soquel to Papers which red in the 

Present Position of of England. To Work Again. By A. K.} 

Lawrence in Ireland. Part I. Adrian: a Tale. Chapters 


— Chapter in the His- 
rel and Cypress.— 
= ry of Australian Exploration. 


London : Pancen, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 


Female Charity—Lay and Monastic. By 
Cobbe. 


Now ready, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXXVI. (for 
DECEMBER), with 4 Illustrations, !s. 
ROMOLA. (With? IMustrations.) 
Chapter Vil.—The Young Wife. 


XXVIIT.—The Painted Record. 
xx x A Moment of Triumph. 


” 
XXX.—The Avenger's Secret. 
XXXI.—Fruit is Seed. 
<IT.—A Revelation. 


CAMPAIGNING WITH GENERAL POPE. 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. %. DESSEIN'S. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With anJilustration.) 
L and Amelia Roper. 


REFLECTIONS on MY DAUGHTER'S MARRIAGE. 
THE PRISONER OF SPEZZIA, 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. Part IV. (With an Illustration.) 
HOW PRIOR RICHARD OF DUNSTABLE RULED HIS MONKS AND TENANTS, 
AND HOW HE TREATED HIS NEIGHBOURS. 
OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
urge .. Shakspeare’s Songs and Sonnets, illustrated by John 


Gilbert. 
English Poems. Pictures of Enclish Landscape, by Birket Fontes, 
wi = by Tom Taylor. The New Forest: its History y and 
ohn R. Wise, aceateh by Walter Crane. 
Gordon’ orth. iss Kavanagh's English 
Women of ie t Years in India, by Mrs. John Speid. 


Dr. Wallich's North Atlantic Sea Bed. 
thy of The Vi of Light. 
of Platinum and Iridium. 
Sarrn, Excper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


Ready in a few days, |s. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. No. 2. DECEMBER 1862. 


THE PROCESSION OF om FLOWERS. By T. W. 
—— OF MY CLIENTS. 
THE CUMBERLAND. By II. W. Loncrezrow. 
THE FOSSIL MAN. By Cuances L. Brace. 
LIFE IN THE OPEN AIR. By Tuazopenx Winruror. 
A WOMAN. By Ross Traav. 
ABOUT WARWICK. By Hawrnorne. 
LYRICS OF THE STREET. By Mrs. Wanv Town. 
MR. AXTELL. 
MY HUNT AFTER “THE CAPTAIN.” By Octven W. Homes. 
WAITING. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES 
Eyes and Ears. By Hexuy W. Beecurn—Napier's History of the War in the 
Peninsula— The Patience of Hope —Jenkins’ Vest Pocket Lexicon — 
= the Study of Diseases of the Eye—Country Lifeand Country 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
London: Tratower & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: Number XI. 
1862, Ong Contexts: 


THE FATHERED, FOSSIL OF SOLENUIOFEN. He 
\TEERED By Woopwanp, of the 


OF INFUSORIA. 
THE WHIP-WORM. By T. Srencen Copnorp, M.D.,F.L.S. With a Tinted Plate and 


other Dlustrations. 

ASPECTS OF NATURE IN SOUTHERN PERU. By F.R.G.8. 

SUBMARINE ARCHITECTURE. By Saratey Hissenv. With an Illustration. 

DR. CARPENTER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 

LASSELL ON AN ANNULAR NEBULA. 

LEECH-LORE, By the Rev. W. Hovewron, M.A., F.L.S. 

STRUCTURE AND HABITS OF PHYSALIA. By G. C. Warten, M.D., F.L.S. 

NEW THEORY OF ATMOSPHERIC VAPOUR. By Auexanpen 8. 
B.A. 


DOUBLE STARS_OCCULTATIONS_THE PPOSITION. , 


HABITS OF THE AYE-AYE. By W. B. Tecermerer. 


COMETS_A Catalogue of Comets whose Orbits have not been Computed. By G. Caasmens. 
PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 
London: Gaoompnmes & Sows, 5 Paternoster Row. 
(THE | CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for December 1862 will 
among other Articles, Revi f BISHOP COLENSO’S WORK ON THE 
PENTATEUCH, Venn‘ Missionary} Life ‘and Labours of Francis Xa’ 
London: Harcnanp & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 
a ae CHURCH and STATE REVIEW.— Edited by Arch- 
Published Is. The Number for 
and contains: of Natal and the Word of God—Garibaldi— 
Meeting rat Wy combeGreece—The Latest of the Confederate S' 
Constitutionalism 1 in Prussia—Commercial Blockade—Earl Russell and Prince Gortschakeff— 
The University of Durham—The Bishop of Durham and the late Archdeacon of Durham— 
Crown Gladstone's of Moral Guilt—Sisterhoods—The 
~ Sanitary Science—Practical Science—Poisons of the Day and Nizht—Respite and Reprieve— 
Maynooth—Reason v. ‘Theories of the ‘hom 
Ecclesia an. Dinlomacy—Orley F 
int Valu Will be published in few 
Nos. I. to ) pu a days, handsomely 
London: Sauxpeas, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. November 29, 1862. 
Letter on ga Death ‘in Mountains Spas 
ucation Austri: and Prussia—Notes 


and France, Devon- 
shire—Child Classics heim on the Correction and 
Bl Metric System; 


Bileets of Polsem Panto; and current social 
The Monthly Part for November i now ready. Is. 3d. 
Office, 10 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Strect. 


COLENSO. — The “CHURCH REVIEW” 
give the et ‘Cate ‘Town's to te the? om ibe 
Office, 11 Burleigh Street. Strand. 
IMPORTANT SUPPLEMENT TO THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
A SUPPLEMENT will be given with the “SPECTATOR” 
of January 3, 1863, containing : 
A BIOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL oxETCH of the ROYAL FAMILIES of EUROPE, 
pane ay of Books, Magazines, and popular Periodicals in Great Bri 
Early abpieation for Advertisement pace to be sddrested tothe publisher, 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
(THE INDEX, for Thursday, November 26, 6d., contains, among 
other i ing matter, articles on : 
The Political Condition of the North. 
‘The Military ¢ Genera! M‘Clellan. 
The Dist nof ‘Slave Labour in the South. 
The Press of the Confederate States. 
The English Emperor. 
The Kinston of 
Letter from sae “Maury to Admiral Fitzroy. 
Published every teers Afternoon. at 4 o'clock, at 13 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. F.C. 
HE LAWYERS’ FAMINE RELIEF FUND.—The Con- 
tributions of the Profession received at the “LAW TIMES” yt 
Gas that Journal. Post Office Orders to be to 
MAN HUNTING on the UPPER NILE.—See “THE 
FIELD " of November ®. 6d.; a Copy for 7 stamps.—346 Strand, W.C. 
« Tox} BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.”—A PORTRAIT and 
OGRAPHY of MR. HUGHES, the Author of “Tom Brown's School ”” will 
appear a - THE QUEEN " of November 29. 6d.; a Copy for 7 stamps.—346 Strand, W.C. 
HRISTMAS DECORATIONS for CHUROHES. — Full 


with Tliustrations and Tex for the 
ions Churches, will appear in “ THE TaDY's NEW and 
PICTORIAL TIMES” of December 6. 5d. A copy for six stamps. 


sts 
rus ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL.— December 1862. 


One Shill 
Contents :—Les Misérables. Frances Powe —Caroline 
on M Feehter's Hamlet and 


A Canter over the Cam: a—Notes Othello. By Mrs. F. P. 
Fetiows— A German Coffee-Party in a oe Status of Jewish Women in Biblical Times— 
An Appeal for the “Cripples’ Home.” By A. H. Hu1s—The Departure of Miss Rye for the 
Colonies, R. ‘Sor ent—Notices of Books. (* and 

— Books cf the Month) ¢ Events. 


me Ragz “gt in Eg 
Published by the Envlishwomen's Journal 14 
AR Place, Regent W..,and for the Company by ent& 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD.—THE FAMINE DIS- 
CTS._THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY contains: View of of New 

Christ Oxtord— Voluntary jon of the 
The ton Colour 


(with igen i 
'wo Stephensons— Damp in &e. Gas in Dover—Experi- 
Gibbons— 
4d.; by 


rals, & 
ments on Concrete Bricks— ‘Albert Memorials—Ecclesiastical C: 
School-building "News Church: building News—Provincial 
post, 5d. Office, | York Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


"THE FAMILY HERALD. Part CCXXXV., 6d., contains 
the Hew Talon 
PATIENCE BROOKE. 
THE MAN I LOVED AND THE MAN I MARRIED. 
THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER; on, WHO DID IT? 
“Tts tales are quite as well written as the best Suieting Ray an stories. The answers to 
dents cannot be fictitious, for, if romance ont 
em in almost each of them the editor would be as creat a genius as we 
miracle of general information.”— Review. 


to bea 
: B. Braxe, 421 Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE. —A NEW NOV by the Author of at 
MAGAZINE,” ready this day. Mouthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


iform with “ FUNNY FELLOW,” is. complete, 
GOMETHING 7 TO ) LAUGH AT. Georgeously and Grotesquely 


Llustrated. 
London: Warp & Lecx, 158 Fleet Street. 


OTICE.—A TANGLED SKEIN, by Atsany Forsianqve, 
jun., will be ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries, on’ December 1. 
London: Tivsrer Baorwens, Catherine § 


TN AUTHOR of “WHITEFRIARS” will begin a New 
mt in A ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE for December, ready November 28. One 


London : Kerr & Co., Paternoster Row. 
wrapper by C. H. Bexnert, 320 pp. fep. 8vo 


Now ready, 2s., characteristically illustrated, with r 
REVELATIONS of a SLY PARROT. 
Exrract Parracz.—“* For many 


at Pass any hemo has been ond 

—the sed Wife and the Flattered Mistress—the Ruined Gam! bler and the Prosperous 
Merchant—the Detective and the Thief—the Merry-hearted and the Broken- 
Impudent Quack and the Credulous Victim. I have seen M 
mitted—Trusting Passionate Lovers—False 
—Money-matches 


London : Warp & Loce, 158 Fleet Street. 


BoOsEY’s MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1863. 
A SONG BY BALFE. 
A SONG BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
A QUADRILLE BY MUSGRAVE. 


Cre Bie BEALE, & WOOD'S MUSICAL ALBUM for 
Embed, ly Bind Favanena, and | by 


pe usic, specially written for the work, and never before 
Contents: 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND TEMPERANCE 
MAGAZINE for 


December, 3d., ready this day. 


Berceuse . + «+ + Romance,Pianoforte . Réné Favarger. 
Les Enfans des Paris « « LeonLeoni. 
The Spin. Wheel . © «© © © @ Smart. 
2 Polke Mazurka . Réné Favarger. 
LaBelleItalienne. «© © © «© - « « «+ Leon Leoni. 

we Tnee,MineOwn . . « VocalDuet . M. 

‘Nameof Love: : : Ballad. Réné Favarger. 

is Break « «©. « « « WoealQuartett . . RénéPavarger. 
Forget Him, Ah! theThoughtwere Vein Gouned. 
She was a Maid of Artiess Grace 
The V: Bells Song J. Hargitt. 

‘Caawzn, Beart, & Woon, 201 Regent Strest. 
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A POLKA BY MONTAGNE. 
Price 3d.; post-free, 4d. 
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THE 
CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE: 


CONTAINING 
Contributions by the Clergy and distinguished Literary Men; 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY EMINENT ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


will be before ONE 
The FIRST NUMBER, for Jem 5 ready Christmas, price 
Contents: 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. (With an Illustration.) 
THE NEW CURATE : a Tale in Nine Chapters. (Illustrated by J. E. Millais, A.R.A.) 


arnest r. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AND MORN. (With an Illustration by C. W. Cope, R.A.) 
ARMY READING-ROOMS. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR IN THE EAST. (With 3 Illustrations.) 


W SUSY TRIED = BE A HERO. E F 
HO INE : a Story for Christmas Eve, in Four Chapters. 


> Visit to London. 


TROLLOPE ON THE CLERGY. 


LIFE: “Only Grandmamma!” (With an Illustration by 


CHRISTMAS EVE: THE DECORATION OF THE CHURCH. (With an Illustration 
by L. Huard.) 


LADIES’ WORK IN A COUNTRY PARISH. 
CHRISTIANITY: THE MARTYR. (With an Illustration by 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, staged 10 ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, 
FLEET sr REET, E.C, 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Now ready, Svo. pp. 80, stitched in wrapper, Is. 


(THE MEANING of HISTORY: Two Lectures, 


peaic Haanison, M.A. 
Londen: Trifexen & Co., 69 Paternoster Row. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 
BARREN HONOUR: 


By Fre- 


0 '’ Tale. By the Author of “Guy 


i from “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Par«er, Sox, & Bounx, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
(THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER;; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 


Post 8vo. 6d. 
HOPES AND FEARS. 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. 6s, 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. 6s. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 6s. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. 1s. 6d. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovrx, West Strand. 
Third Edition, | vol. és. 
(00D FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. 
Warre Metvitte. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bounx, West Strand. 


Eighth Edition, bound, és. 
AS SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND: with a Copious 
ronolozy, Tables of Conte: Sovereigns, and Questions 
‘Abridged he fiom the the History of England.” 
London: Parken, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


EISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to“ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London: Parxen, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


Edition, 2 vols. 1és. 


HOLMBY HOUSE. G. J. Wuyte 


By the same Author, 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition, 5s. 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Fourth Edition, 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
London: Sox. & Bourx, West Strand. 


E UCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
The University Edition, the Second, 8vo. 1 

Wit! r 4 ‘rom the Senate nd College Examina- 
tions, with for Solution. By R. Port .A., Trinity Collen Cambridge. 
Medal has been awarded to“ R. Potts, for the ‘Excellence of his Works on a Geometry. ” by 

the Jurors of Class 29 of 1962. Awards, p. 313. 

London: Parkea, Sox, & Bours, West Strand. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A New Series. 2 vols. post 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Beries. New Edition. 
2 vols. 9s, 


COMPANIONS of my SOLITUDE. Fifth Faition, 3s. 6d. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 


Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
London : Pannen, Sow, & Bounx, West Strand. 
This day, Vols. V. and VI., 6vo. 28s. of the 


HUSTORY of ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. 


and Mary. By James Awrnonwy 
The Second Edition, revised, of Vols. I. to IV., containing the Reign of Henry VITITI., £2 lis. 
London: Panxen, Son, & Boonn, West Strand. 
Bvo. 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. et ALEXANDER Barn, 


Philosophy in niversity of London ,and Pro- 


THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo. 15s. 


ON the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an ESTIMATE of 
PHRENOLOG Y, évo. %. 
Landon : Pannen, Son, & Bovan, West Strand. 


Second Edition, revised, 8vo. 15s. 


HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; with English Intro- 


duction, Translation, and Notes. By Tuomas C. Sanpans, M A., ieee Fellow of Oriel 


On Thursday, December 4, will be published, 
PRICE FOURPENCE, 


SOMEBODY’S LUGGAGE, 


FORMING THE 
EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. . 


Contents : 
HIS LEAVING IT TILL CALLED FOR. 
HIS BOOTS. 
HIS UMBRELLA. 
HIS BLACK BAG. 
HIS WRITING DESK, 


THIS DRESSING CASE. 

HIS BROWN PAPER PARCEL. 
HIS PORTMANTEAU. 

HIS HAT BOX. 

HIS WONDERFUL END. 


Att tHe Year Rovunp is published in Weekly Numbers, 2d. ; 
Monthly Parts ; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound i in cloth, 5s. 6d. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The DECEMBER NUMBER contains: 
CARDINAL POLE; or, The Days of Philip and Mary. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

BOOK I.—PHILIP OF SPAIN. 
II. ALDERMAN JONES IN SWITZERLAND. By Deptev Cosrerto. 
Il. As IN AMERICA. By Carta Baoox J. VIII. Tae 
IV. “ HIDE ME “IN. THY WOUNDS.” By Mrs. Acros Trxpat. 
vA ALGETTY.. 
MODERN ARRIAGES A LA Part IV. 
FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 
Vill. A VISIT TO RU-SIA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1952.-Cuars.I.,II.andTIl. By 


nv Moor, E 


IX. VILLAGE LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents ror DecemBer. No. DIV. 
. THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the of East Part XY. 
UT STARTS IN LIFE. Row 
ADOLPHUS. By Sir Naraax 
MOTHER—A FIL ITAL KECOLL: ECLION. By Cravs Revorwe. 
‘I VIGNE. A ‘Tale of the Day. Part XXIII. 


VOUR. 
FIFTHS IN HIS COFFIN. By Mrs. Busaer. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. XXXVIIL, for DECEMBER 1862, is now ready. 
CONTENTS : 
I. GENIUS AND DISCIPLINE IN LITERATURE. By the Eorror. 


Il. THE WATER-BABIES: a Fairy Tale bg a Land-Bab By the Rev. C. 
Krwosiey, Author of “ Westward Ho!” Chap. V. 4 


In. VINCENZO; or. Rocks. By Roerrin1, Author of “ Lorenzo — 
Doctor Antonio, 
Chapter (7.— What shall he be? 
»  18.—Barnaby pitches into it, and Settles the Question. 
19.—Turinese Siihouettes. 


Iv. EMD "OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, By the Author of “John Halifax, 
entleman. 


Vv. DECEMBER, 1862. Two Sonnets. By Donert. 
VI. AN AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST. By Leste Sreraen. 
VIL NELSON'S SWORD. By Acwes Sraicxtann. 
VILL. THE WIGTOWN MARTYRS; a Story of the Covenant in 1685. By the Rev. 


Parnctrat 


IX. LANCASHIRE DISTRESS AND THE PRESENT MODES OF RELIEF. 


Vols. I. to VI. are handsomely bound in 
th, 7s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE ; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS 
FOR PRESENTATION AND PRIZES. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF ROGERS’ POEMS AND ITALY. 


One beautiful volume, i. Tilustrated vin 72 Viznettes, on Greet. from desizgus by Turner and 
thard, in cloth, bevelled boards, richly gilt, 18s. 


GAMUEL "ROGERS? POEMS; with Life by 


his Neruew. 
SAMUEL ROGERS’ ITALY.” Tilustrated with 55 Vi 
from designs by Turney and Stothand. Same size, style of binding, price, as 


*»* In cloth lettered, 16s. each volume. 
London: Enwarn Moxon & Co.,44 Dover Street, W. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH’S WORKS. 


1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 
cloth, 30s. 
2. WORDSWORTH’ S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, cloth, 20s. 
3. WORE’ POETICAL WORKS. 6 pocket vols. 
21 
"4® ‘The above are the only Complete Editions of Wordsworth's Poems. 


To be had separately, 
1. THE PRELUDE; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind: an 
Autobiographical Poem. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, és. 


2. THE | EXCURSION : a Poem. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; in 18mo. 
3. THE “EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


8vo. cloth, és. 
4, SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WILLIAM 


Colleze, Oxford. 
London: Pannen, Sow, & Douns, West Strand. 


WORDSWORTH. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, gilt edges, $s. 
London: Epwanp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 66s 


BESS 
BRYON 


Lm 
Chapter I.—The Small Room in Laura Place. 
= » _IL.—Discord from the Harmonium. 
= » LLL.—Romance at the Farm. 
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attendants In crown 6vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. A new work by the Author of “ Heaven 
our Home,” and “ Meet for Heaven,” enti 
LIE in HEAVEN, Then Faith is changed into Sight, and 
blissful Fruition 
This New Work is a Companion Volume to“ Heaven our Home,” and “ Meet for Heaven,” 
ibject of ve great 4 terest, which h: not been ineluded in these Volumes. 
*"fne two Works above mentioned have already attained the large sale of 75,000 copies. 


The following subjects are treated of in “ Life in Heaven.” 


by which Believers Enter. 
the Entrance. 


riends there. 
ents of Joy to those thus Meeting. 
Gocnsh Which Friends in Heaven obtain a Knowledge of those they have 


10. Tho thie Know of People there. 
ein 
12, The Life of the Glorified. of 
13. The Life of the Glorified viewed in its Various Features: a Life of Activity—of Holiness 
Social “Intereoures tar lined by "Varios Iilustrations_viz. Scriptural, 
ni n ven Exe us Illustrations—v; 
Historical, and Literary C! in their there. 
Edinburgh: Wittsam P. London: & Co.; and 
Hovtsron & Wricur. Sold by all Booksellers. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. SECOND SERIES. 
Containing 21 Photographs from the Original Drawings in the South Kensington Museum. 


List of Subjects: 
COAST OF YORKSHIRE PEMBURY MILL, KENT. 
CEPHALUS AND PROCKIS. WATER-MILL. 
PA RAL ITH CATTLE. EDGING AND DITCHING. 
THE YE AND THE SEVERN. STAC RD. 
LAUFENBE RHI FARMYARD WITH PIGS. 
DUMBLANE BEY. MARINE DABBLE 
EASTGATE, WINCHE: LSEA. HINDOO ABLUTIONS, 
CRYP RKSTALL 


SKETCH FOR SEA-PIECE. STALL. 
UNG ANGLERS. BRIDGE WItH GOATS. 
SKETCH FOR SILIPPING. 


BRIDGE AND COWS. 


Price, half-bound in morocco, £3 3s.; or in Portfolio, with the Photographs mounted 
on Cardboard, 23 13s. Gd. 
FIRST SERIES: THIRTY SUBJECTS. Price, in £8 13s. 6d.; or in 
Portfolio, with the Phot zi 

“ We feel a duty in ding to ihe utmost this ‘aznitcent erie 
It is our conviction that more Poke hy of the soundest and purest Art is to be gained 
study of these marvellous drawings than by visiting the pubiic galleries for a lifetime. Ty 
are lectures, sermons, or poems, just as the mind is fitted to receive them." —A thenceum. 

Cunpatt, Downes, & Co., 168 New Bond Street. 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. the Second Edition of 


Essays on the DRAMA and on POPULAR AMUSE- 
telecon By Witt1am Bopuam Downe, Esq., Examiner of Stage Piays, Lord Cham- 


Brornerns, 18 Catherine Strect, Strand. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ee aa LIFE.” 
Just ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. éd. 
THE FATHEREOOD of GOD. By the Rev. 
G bendary of St. Paul's, and Minister of Rams’ Episcopal Chapel, 
London: Harcnarp & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 
Just published, 6d.; or free for 7 stamps. 
THE WORKMEN, they a are of MEN: a Sermon in behalf of the 
DISTRESS. Goopwin Harcnarp, M.A. Oxon., Rural Dean; 
Nicholas, Guildford ; tic Chaplain to the Marquis of Conyngham. 
London: ee & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 
*,* Any — will be sent to the Lord Mayor's Committee. 
, 2d.; or Is. 9d. per dozen. 


st published, 
(GREAT CAUSE for NATIONAL REJOICING on the 


COMING of AGE of H.R.H. ALBERT EDWARD, of of wales: a Sermon 
Rev. Basen, 


Homerton. 


reached at St. Mary's Chapel, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 
.A., Assistant Minister of thi that Chapel, and Chaplain of Whitlande 
: Hatcaann & Co., 187 Piccac illy. 
- FOR ADVENT. 
Second Edition, fep. cloth, 2s. 
on the KINGDOM of GOD. By Rev. 
Bey B.D., Incumbent of St. Saviour’s, Chelsea. 
hts’ express the matured judgment of a thoucht‘ul stud f 
3 as such we cordially commend hems car venders.” Chris tian 
Gaede. volume must be regarded as a valuable contribution to our stores of practical 
iittie volume contai t of the pre-millennarian 


as we know, and its style and free all tawdry ornament.’ 
ish, Foreign, and Evangelical Review. 


Harenarpn & Piccadilly. 
Smo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; roan, 
ME: ADOW’S NEW SPANISH aa ENGLISH DIC- 


TION ARY. 
Also, mEapew's NEW GRAMMAR of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Third Edition, 


18mo. roan, Is. 
: Witttam Troo, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 
THE COMPETE STIS of MAN. Ninth Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; The PEOPLE'S EDITION, 
sewed, 2s. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE and RELIGION. Fourth Edition, 5s. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 7s, 6d.; The PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2s, 
ASYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY, Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 15s, 
ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY,. Ninth Edition, !s. 
Mactacatan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; 
Loweoman & Co., and Marsaare, & London. 
Monday next wil! be published, crown &vo., cloth lettered, 6s. 


‘(cHURCH QUESTIONS; being a Historical and Moral Review 
Pen of the Nezlected a Critique on Bishop Colenso’s 
London: Jonx Sxow. Paternoster Row. 
NEW — OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
ow ready, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d 
UVENALIS SATIRAE XVL, with English Notes a by 
Prion, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Expurgated Edition 
for the U Schools. 
London: Warrracer & Co., and Groner Brrr. 
Now ready, 7s. 
ETONENSES sive CARMINVM £ETONZ 
CONDITORVM DELECTVS. Series Tom. L. Faseicvivs IT. Editit Ricanovs 
Oxss,8.T.P., Coll. Regal. Apvd 


Etonm: Apvd E. P. ‘Cantabrizie: Apvd B st Soc, 
Londini: Apvd Beit er Daroy 


ust published, cloth limp, 2s.; or cloth es 


J 
(COMMON LIFE SERMONS. By ithe Rey. J. Erskine 
Cranne, M.A., Vicar of 8t. Michael's, Derby. Containing Sermons on Bargain Driving 
—Limits of Man’ Daily Labour—Some Temptations of Lads of the 
Men—Mothers and Sisters—Over-dress— Causes of Racgedness—The end his Rescue 
—The Gospel of the Body—The Siu of Leasing” "~The Races—&e. 
London: Joan Monoan. 19 Pa ernoster 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
H{YDROPATHY ; or, Medicine. By Epwarp W. 
-D. Sudbrook Park 


Richens M.A., M ysician to the Sanatorium at 


book of consummate ability.” — Press. 
Lendon : Jouw Cuvncniut, New Burlington Street, W. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


KATIE; or, the SIMPLE HEART. By D. Ricumonp, 
Author of “ Annie Maitland.” Llustrated by M. I. Booth. Crown 8vo. Gs. 
SERVIA and the SERVIANS. By the Rev. W. 
Denton, M.A. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 9s. 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION, revised, of Miss Rogers's 


DOMESTIC LIFE in PALESTINE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Jn a few days. 


A SECOND EDITION, revised, of The LEAD- 


BEATER PAPERS: a Selection oom the MSs. on Correspondence of Mary 
Leadbeater, coxtaining her Annals of Ballitore, with a Memoir of the Author; 
Unpublished Letters of Edmund Burke; and the Correspondence of Mrs. 
R. Trench and Rev. G. C 2 vols. crown 8vo. Ids, 


THE THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR M. AURE- 
LIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by Georce Lone. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
ADVENTURES of BARON WENCESLAS WEA- 


TISLAW in Const committed to the year of 
Lord 1599. iy . Wratistaw, M.A., Master of the 
Grammar-School Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A SECOND ‘EDITION, revised and enlarged, 
LIFE’S PROBLEMS. By Sir Rurnerrorp Atcock, K.C.B. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT MANY 
THINGS: being Essays on Schools, Riches, tp, Seatene, Style, Books, Place and 
Power, the Final Cause, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION, revised, of The OLD FOLKS 
CHURCH STORIES. Edited by the Rev. J. E. 
Crarxe, Editor of “* The Parish Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION, enlarged, of The HOME 
LIFE of ENGLISH LADIES. in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
the Author of * Magdalen Stafford,” “ Romance and its Hero.” Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
BARONSCLIFFE; or, the Deed of other Days. By 
Mrs. P. M. Laraam, Authoress of “ The Wayfarers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AMONG the TARTAR TENTS;; or, the Lost Fathers. 
“The Boy Vopager;” &. 
SEA-KINGS and NAVAL HEROES. By J. G. 
Evcar. Fep. 8vo. lilustrated, 5s. 
CAVALIERS and ROUND HEADS. By J. G. 


EpcGar. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 


LIFE and BOOKS; or, Records of Thought and 
Reading. By J. F. Boyes, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

THE EARLY and MIDDLE AGES of ENGLAND. 
By C. H. S. Roem M.A., Professor of Modera History at King’s College, 


MRS. GATTY’S POPULAR WORKS. 
“We should not be doing justice to the highest clase of juvenile & fiction. were we to omit. 9s 


at agg worthy of attention at this pecans he whoie series of Mrs. Gatty" 's 
The; uite sui generis, and deserve the widest possivie circulation.” 
Literary Churchman, 


PARABLES from NATURE; with Notes on the 


Natural History. Illustrated by w. pret Hunt, Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, 
R.A., E. Waren, W. Millais, G. Thomas, and H. Calderon. 8vo. ornamental 
cloth, 10s. Gd. ; antique morocco elegant, 21 1s. 


PARABLES from NATURE. 16mo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
Separately, First Series, Is. 6d. ; Second Series, 2s. 
RED SNOW, and other Parables from Nature. Third 


Series, 16mo. Illustrated, 2s. 


WORLDS not REALIZED. 16mo. 2s. 
PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 16mo. Illustrated, 2s. 


*_* These little ks have been found use‘ul for Sunda resting in the family circle, and 
instructive and interesting toschoul chil 


AUNT JUDY’S TALES. 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 


price 3s. Gd. 

THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and other Tales. 
Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and other Tales. 


Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LEGENDARY TALES. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 
THE POOR INCUMBENT.  Fep. 8vo. sewed, Is. ; 


cloth, Is. Gd. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. By J. H. G. 


Edited by Mrs. Gatry. Fep. 8vo. Mlustrated, 3s. 6d. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S NEW DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Expl i ith Etymol and 
copiously illustrated by Quotations from the best, authorities. New dition, 
with a Supplement containing aiditional Words and further Illustrations. In 2 
vols. 4to. £4 14s, 6d. Half bound in russia, £25 15s. Gd. Russia, £6 12s. 
The Worps —with those of the same Family—are traced to their Origin. 
mJ, Exp.LaNaTions are deduced from the Primitive Meaning through the various 
sages 
The QuvoTations are arranged Chronologically, from the Earliest Period to the 
i *,* The Supplement separately, dto. 12s. 


AN 8vo. EDITION, without the Quotations, 15s. 


Half-russia, 20s. Russia, 24s. 


“It is admirabl our a creat desideratum, as exhi- 
it,t thas conne 

coder ouch Dictionary os, pechape, bo other language could 


all in chronological order. 
—Quvarterly Review. 


DR. RICHARDSON on the STUDY of LANGUAGE: 


ap Exposition of Horne Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley.” Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186 FLEET STREET. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, 


[November 29, 1862. 


SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 


CRYLON ; with Narratives and Anecdotes Ro omg of the Habits and 


Instincts of the Mammal as Reptiles, F Insects, &c. By Sir 
J. an Tennent, K.C.S., LL. With 82 Woodcut Illustrations. Post 
Bro. 12s. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD: a Popular Scien- 


tifie Account of the of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms in 
the Equatorial Regions. G. Harrwic, Author of “The Sea and its 
Living Wonders.” With 8 s and 172 Woodeuts. 8vo. 2ls. 


GLEIG and BRIALMONT’S LIFE of the 


DUKE of WELLINGTON, condensed into One Volume; with 16 Plans and 
Maps and a Portrait (tree-calf, 22s.) 8vo. 15s, 


MORAL EMBLEMS" from J. CATS and 


R. FARLIE. Woodcut I and Or ts by J. Le ghton, F.S.A.; 
Pworr. Edition hey Riviere, 5 
vo. Sis. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIWS PROGRESS. With 


126 Original Illustrations on Steel and Wood by C. Bennett; Preface by the 
Rev. Cuantes Kinastey (morocco, 31s. Gd.) crown 8vo. 2s. 


23. tid.) Imperial 


LYRA SACRA: Hymns, Odes, 


of Sacred Poetry. Edited by the Rev. Bourcwigr Wrey Savixe, Ma A. Second 
Edition (morocco, 12s. bd. ; calf antique, 10s. 6d.) oe 8vo. 5s. 


LYRA DOMESTICA: Hymns from 


the German of C. J. P. Sprtta, by Ricuarp Massiz. New Edition (morocco 
antique, 12s.; calf antique, 10s.) Fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE CHORALE - BOOK for ENGLAND : 


the Hymns Translated from the German by C. Winkworrta ; the Tunes com- 
piled edit:d by Professor W. S. Bennert and by Orro (hay 
morocco, gilt edges, 188.) Fep. 4to. 10s. Gd. 


LYRA GERMANICA.. Translated by C CATHE- 


ning Winkwortn. New Editions of the First and Second Series (morocco 
antique, 12s. 6d. each ; calf antique, 10s. Gd. each.) Each Series. a 8vo. 5s. 


LYRA GERMANICA. First Srrizs. With 


225 Woodcuts, engraved under the Saperintendence of John Leighton, F.S.A. 
New Edition (morvcco antique, 36s.; morocco elegant, 42s.) Fep. 4to. 21s. 


xI 
ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 


WORKS, complete in One Volume. With Portrait and Vignette (morocco by 
Riviere, 428.) Medium 8vo. 2is. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION o: of THOMAS MOORE’S 


POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. ri? type, with Portrait after 
Phillips (mvrocco, 2ls.) Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


TENNIEL’S EDITION of MOORE’S LALLA 


ROOKH. With 69 Woodcut Illustrations from Original Drawings, and 5 
any ang of Persian Design by I. Sulman, jun. (morocco by Hivjere, 42s.) 
cp. 


xIV 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With 161 


Designs on Steel by Daniel Maclise, R.A. (raurocco by Riviere, 52s. 6d.) Super- 
Foyal 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the 


QUEENS of ENGLAND. Revised Edition, embellished with Portraits of 
every Queen. 8 vols, post 8vo. 60s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the po ny of James the Second. Revised Edition, with 
Portrait of the Author (calf exira or tree-calj by Riviere, 84s.) 8 vols. post 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Accession of Jamesthe Second. Library Edition (calf extra 
by Hayday, 258s.) 5 vols. 8v0.80s, 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


xIx 
LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS. 


TORICAL ESSAYS. One-Volume Edition, with Portrait (calf by Riviere, 
30s.) Square crown 8vo. 2ls. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME. With Woodcut Illustrations 
by Riviere, 42s.; tree-calf extra by Riviere, 31s. 6d.) Fop. 4to. 21s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME: IVRY and the ARMADA (morocco by Liiviere, \0s. 6d.) 
price 4s. 
XXII 


TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By 


the Rev. Georncr W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Square |16mo. 3s. 6d. 


XXII 


COX’S TALES of the GODS and HEROES, 


With 6 Landscape Ilustrations on Wood from Drawings by the Author. Fep, 
8vo. 5s. 


XXIV 


PEOPLE’S EDITION of CONYBEARE and 


HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. With 46 Il'ustrations 
and Maps (tree-calf extra or caif antique by Riviere, Two vols. in One, 20s.) 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

xxvV 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. New Edition of the Intermediate Edition ; with 
asomewhat fuller Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood ae (moroceo, 
65s.; tree-calf extra or calf antique by Riviere, 50s.) 2 vols. square crown 
8vo. ‘Bis. 6d. 

XXVI 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. The Library dition, all the Tilus- 
trations (antique calf, £4 16s. ; tree-calf by Riviere, £2443.) 2 vols. 4to. 


XXVII 


CALVERT’S WIFE’S MANUAL. Printed, 


(morocco, 228.) Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


STORIES and TALES by the Author of 


AMY HERBERT; Collective Edition, each Story complete in One Volume. 
10 vols. crown 8vo. 34s. Gd. 


AMY HERBERT. ... 6d. ap. 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE KAT!/ARINE ASHTON. . . 3s. 6d. 
THE EAKL'S DAU 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL 5s. Od. 
THE EXPE RIENCE, OF 6d. PAKSONAGE 60. 


BOWDLER’S FAMII ILY SHAKSPEARE. 


Genuine Edition, with 36 Woodcut co apts ions, complete in 1 vol. medium 
8 pe tage a type, cloth, with gilt edges, 14s. ; or handsomely bound in morocco, 
pr 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 


LENGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. New Edition, reconstructed 
(calf, 13s.) Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


XXXI 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 


SURY; or, Dictionary of General Biography; comprising above 16,000 Me- 
meirs and Biographical Sketches. New Edition, with Supplement (calf, 13s.) 
Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY ; or, Popular Dictic of Animated Nature. With 900 Wood- 
cuts. Sixth Edition, rev teed, with plement by T. Spexocan Coppoup, M.D. 
(calf, 138.) Fep. 8vo. 10s 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 


Revised throughout, with a New General Index (calf, 13s.) Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


XXXIV 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRA- 


PHY, Physical, Historical, tive, and yo Conse throughout, 
with 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates ( ope 13s.) Fep. 8vo. 1 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY; or, Popular Encyclopedia of the Beiles-Lettres (calf, 13s.) 
Fep. 8vo. 10s. 


BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL 


from Original Designs by John Leech. 8vo. half- bound, 42s. 


XXXVII 


ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for PRI- 


TORICAL ESSAYS. ee Edition (calf by Riviere, Two vols. in One, 
1és,) 2 -vels. crown 8vo. &s, 


VATE FAMILIES. Newly revised and enlarged Edition, with 8 Plates of 
Figures and 150 Woodcuts (calf, 12s.) Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


ROBERTS, and GREEN, 14 Ludgate Hill, 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES of ENGLISH 


LANDSCAPE. With POEMS by TOM TAYLOR. 4to. cloth elegant, 2ls. 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. Illustrated by Mulready, 


Maclise, Millais, Stanfield. 4to. cloth elegant, 25s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by 


Georce Orror. With a Portrait, and 110 Illustrations by J. D. Watson. 4to. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2Is. 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY of the 16th, 17th, 


18th, and 19th Centuries. Edited by the Rev. R. A. WitLmorrt. IMlustrated by 
Holman Hunt , Watson, Gilbert, &c. 4to. cloth elegant, 2is. 


ELIZA COOK’S POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait, 


and Illustrations by Gilbert, Watson, and Wolf. 4to. cloth elegant, 2is. 


THE MANUAL of DATES. A Dictionary of 


Reference. By George Townsenp. Crown &vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


MEN of the TIME. A New Edition, thoroughly 


revised and rewritten. By Epowarp Watrorp. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD STORIES. With 240 


Engravings by E. H. Wehnert. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL. Edited 


RovuttepGe. With an Frontispiece and 100 Illustra- 
6s. 


THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. By W. H. Krvaston. 


With 29 Iliustrations. 6s. 


THE BOYS’ and GIRLS’ ILLUSTRATED GIFT- 


BOOK. With 200 large Rowe by Weir, Watson, H. K. Browne, &c. 
Square imperial, cloth gilt, 5s. 


FISH CULTURE, and the MODERN SYSTEM of 


BREEDING and REARING FISH. By Francis Francis. Illustrated. 5s. 


DICK RODNEY ; or, the Adventures of an Eton Boy. 


By Jawes Grant. Hlustrated. 5s. 


PUCK on PEGASUS. By C.  Iilus- 


trated by Cruikshank, Tenniel, Leech, &c. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY PICTURE-BOOK of 
Seng ne &c. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. With 200 Illustrations. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY PICTURE-BOOK of 


BIRDS. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With 200 Illustrations. 5s. 


THE WILD MAN of the WEST: a Tale of the 


Rocky Mountains. By R. M. Bactantyne. Illustrated. 3s. 6d 


CLARISSA; or, the Mervyn Inheritance. A Book 


for Girls. By Anne Bowman. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A BOOK of NONSENSE. By Epwarp Lear. 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL-BOY HONOUR: a Tale of Halminster 


College. By the Rev. H. C. Avams. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY of CERVANTES. By A. B. Epwarps. 


Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON AS IT IS, and HOW IT GREW. By 


G. R. Emerson, Fep. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 


EILDON MANOR: a Tale for Girls. By the Author 


of“ The Four Sisters.” Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


HOME and SCHOOL: a Story for Girls. With 4 


Illustrations. Is. 6d. 


RIDDLES and JOKES; New Series. By Epmunp 


Rovut.epce. Fep. 8vo. fancy boards, Is. 


THE STORY of a PENNY. By Mrs. Perrine. 
Mustrated. Is. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 


¥3 Great Street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


TRAVELS on HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TAR- 


TARY : Being a Summer's Ride the Great Wall of China. By Gxonor Fixmine. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map and 50 Lilustrations. 


LOST and SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


A THIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. 


By a Pawson Matron. Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 2is. (Vext week. 


THE COURT and SOCIETY fron ELIZABETH to 


ANNE. Tl brated, fom the at Kimbolton. the Duae of 
Papers By KE 


CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author of “No 


Church,” and “Owen: a Waif.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. 


By the Rev. Joun Comune, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Dvurron Cook, Author of 


“ Paul Foster's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ADVENTURES and RESEARCHES among the 


ANDAMANS. By Dr. Movarr. 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. By Macponaxp, 


M.A., Author of “ Within and Without,” “ Phantastes,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. 


By Mantua Faeen. 2 vols. post with fine Portraits. 


RE-ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


An entirely New Edition, with Frontispiece by Millais. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


Jones I. to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke. By Sasecxt Rawsow Ganpiwen, M.A. 
vols. 


TRUE as STEEL. By Waxrer Tuornsvry. 3 vols. 
A LADY’S TRAVELS from DELHI to PEKIN. 


By Mrs. Murex. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MARY LYNDSAY. By the Lady Emmy Ponsonny. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. 


By Hexry Woopvuzan. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


QUEEN MAB. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of 


“ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jearrresoy, Author of 


“Olive Blake's Good Work,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of 


the TIVES of LOUIS F%- = 4 the Author of “The Secret History of the Court of 
France under Louis XV.” post 8vo. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 2is. 


GREECE and the GREEKS: being the Narrative 


of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece and its Islands. By Faspama 
Basmwen. Translated by Howrrr. 2 vols. 2is. 


LES MISERABLES. By Vicror Huco. The 


Authorized Copyright English Translation. Second Edition, complete in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


ENGLISH WOMEN of LETTERS. By 
Kavawacn, Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Adtle,” “French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 
price 21s, 


THE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
Correspondence. 


National Scotch Church, Tilustrated ts and 


Mrs. Orspuant. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8v 


NO CHURCH. Bound and Illustrated, 5s. Form 


the New Volume of HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD + OF 
EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


SLAVES of the RING; or, Before and After. By 
the Author of &c. 3 vols. 


“ A very good story. ‘The resder but interested the loves, the joys, and sorrows 
of the * Slaves of the Ring.’ It is no small praise to say that the present ~~ in almost 
every respect, the good q alities of the author's previous works.""—Observer. 
well written and interesting.” —Sun. 


MARION LESLIE. By the Rev. P. Braton. 3 vols. 


bed ‘The descriptions of 


THE MAROON. By Captain Marxe Rem, Author 


2 FARRINGDON STREET, EC. 


of “ The Rifle Rangers,” &e. 3 vols. 
671 
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MR. WILKIE COLLINS’ NEW NOVEL. 
In a few days, 3 vols. post Svo. 3is. 6d. 


NO NAME. 


By the Author of “Woman in White.” 
*,* To prevent Disappointment in the Receipt of Copies of the First Issue, Orders are 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO.; 
And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON PISCICULTURE. 
1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations, 5s. 


FISH-CULTURE; 


Or, the Modern System of and Rearing Fish, in 
4 Talend 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 


LONDON : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 2? FARRINGDON STREET. 


ee THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Immediately, with Portrait, 8vo. 
THE PRINCIPAL 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


With an Introduction giving some Outlines of his Character. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE. 


ais NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.” 
= Immediately, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“SUCH THINGS ARE.” 


By the Author of “Recommended to Mercy.” 


*,* All orders for Copies of the First Edition should be sent to the Booksellers and 
Libraries at once. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


NOTICE. 
SS Will be published immediately, 8vo. Vol. 1 of 


THE LIFE, TIMES, AND WRITINGS 


= : OF THE 
BISHOP OF EXETER. 
= =e By the Rev. R. N. SHUTTE, of St. Mary Steps, Exeter. 
*,* All orders for Copies of the First Edition ave requested to be given at once to the Libraries 


NEW WORK BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, post avo. 5s. 


LIFE ON THE NIGER; 
Or, the Journal of an African Trader. 
By WILLIAM COLE. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Just published, 3s. a New Edition of 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN, BOOK. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘Tho of fo by very general wen, not only 


tin America and 180,000 
have been the sale is still increasing. 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE; AND 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


The 
largest in the 
England daring the past youre ith Supply of {the best Continental 
ngland du he past twenty years, 
enriched time by the addition of 


Sie and it is still further augmented and 
the best 
pal Books in Circulation and on Sale, will be forwarded, 


New Works as 
with Lists of 

postage free, 
CHARLES EDW. W OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


F. G. TRAFFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE WORLD in the CHURCH. By F. G. 
Trarrorp, Author of “ Too Much Alone,” and “ City and Suburb.” 3 vols. 
THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 
“Ifthe Author contin wen te Novels of the character to which this 


talent bel: , it will not be long before he will rank with that class of popular writers of 
whom Sir Edward Baler Lyon he hit Most assuredly, with every specimen he puts 
forth, he resembles of fiction who is said to have gained renewed 

as often as his feet Sieos 's Messenger. 


DANIEL MANIN and the 


pets in VENICE. (Translated from the French of Henri Martin, Author 
L’ Histoire de France”); with an Introduction, and a Chapter on English 
by Isaac Bort, 'M.P., Q.C., Author of “The 


AUSTRIAN 


2 vols. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSs, 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Atlas, folio, 30s. 


ITALIAN IRRIGATION: 


A REPORT 
ADDRESSED TO 
THE HON. THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
ON THE 
Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy ; 
WITH 


A Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and Central India. 
By LIEUT.-COL. BAIRD SMITH, C.B. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


THE ONLY ATLAS FOR WHICH A PRIZE MEDAL HAS BEEN AWARDED 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1362. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &e. 

With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map separately, 
comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained in the Atlas. 
Imperial Folio, half/-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 64. 

A Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
SOLD BY ALL ROOKSELLERS. 


Seventh Edition, handsomely bound in gilt cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Edited by BON GAULTIER. 


AND ILLUSTRATED BY DOYLE, LEECH, AND CROWQUILL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF CHARLES EKNIGHT’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


This day is published, 
WITH A DEDICATION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
The Eighth Volume, 12s., and the 58th Part, 3s. 6d., being the Completion of the 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
1849. 


With an Appendix containing Brief Annals of Public Events and of National 
Progress from 1349 to 1861. 


The Work is ly in Volumes Vols. I. to VI. 9. each Vol. VIL. 108 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Mr. Russell’s American Diary. 
In a few days, with a Map, 2 vols, post Svo. 2is. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH; 


Or, PERSONAL EXPERIENCES DURING THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
By W. H. RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D. 


ARD MUDIE, NE 
City Orvice: 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 673 
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w. H. ALLEN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is 2 vols. Svo. with s Portrait of Lap ty 
ce, and also a Portrait of Sin Cuantes Mona. 


LADY MORGAN’S MEMOIRS; : 


Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence. 


Lady Morgan's Correspondence includes, among many others, Letters from 
Tard Caroline | E. Jenner 


me Patterson 
The Duke of Devonshire Stanley Byr 
poe Dan | Countess Guiccioli 
ot Leinster e Cork & rrery, 
Marquis Wellesiey Leitrim vias Jerro! 
Marquis of Anglesey Duncannon Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
Marquis of Abercorn Lord Macaulay Thomas Campbell 
The Earl of Aber‘een Joucph Home Rev, Sydney Smith 
ne ‘ose! ume 
The Ear — Daniel O'Connell 


This day is published, 1 handsome 8vo. volume, wih 7 Pilestrations ¢ on weed by Vizetelly, 
Loudan, Nicholls, and Hart; also with a Map, £ 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


By DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A,, F.R.S., &e. 


and 
ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
The Illustrations drawn on wood express! ars for the work by Paul J. Naftel, Member of the 
London Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
Conrarnine : 
Part GEOGRAPHY. The Channel and Channel Islands — Alderney, 
e Casquets— Island and Coast of Guernsey —Islands and Rocks near 


Part Il. NA (TURAL ORY. v Vegetable Productions natural to the Islands — Animals 
in the Islands and adjacent Seas—Geolog | and Minerslozgy, Ancient Formations, 
Destruction and Renovation — Fauna aud F lora, considered in reference to their Physical 
Geography and Geology. 

Part III.—CIVIL HISTORY. Pagan and Legendary Period —German Period — Norman 
Conquest to the beginning of the Civil Wars—Civil Wars — Accession of William the 
Third to present Time — Antiquities and Archwology — Language and Literature. 

Part IV.-_.ECONOMICS and TRADE. Agriculture — Horticulture — Trade, Commerce, 
and Manutactures— Constitution and Laws — Manners and Customs — rincipal Public 
Institutions — Hints to Tourists — Money, Weights, and Measures — Statistics. 

“*The Channel Islands’ is an grestiont book of its class — well conceived, well written, 
well illustrated well printed. It he produce of many lands, and every hand a good one. 
Nearly everything which a man ae desire to know about Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark — about their history, geography, and natural history— Professor Ansted and Dr. Latham 
have contrived to tell. Altogether the contents of the volume are as varied and interesting as 
a well-sustained drama; and to this drama no more graceful and picturesque scenery could 
have been furnished than we find in the illustrations 80 4! given by artists worthy of the 
subject and equal to their work — Paul Naftel and M. Petere le Litvre. he result is, nota 
merely handsome volume of the old keepsake style, made to sell and be looked at, but « book 
of rare merit and value, x instruction and delight, to to be read with 

to with profit.” 15, 1862. 


Third Edition, 8vo. with eee of 400 Illustrations, 18s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: 


Being an Accurate and Detailed Account of the various Diseases to which the 
Equine Race are subjected ; together with the latest Mode of Treatmeut 
and the requisite Prescriptions written in plaim English. 

By EDWARD MAYHEW, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 

“A bogk which should be in the possession of all who keep horses.” 


Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A SHORT TRIP 
HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA 


IN THE SPRING OF 15862. 
By PROFESSOR D. T. ANSTED. 


“Professor Ansied's descriptions are written with a tn the ofa 
scientific observer's eyes. His volume is one both of value and entertainment; a book ealcu- 
the thoughts 


lated to turn of tourists down the Danube.” —A thenceum, Aug. 16, 1362. 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 
AN INQUIRY 
INTO 


THE THEORIES OF HISTORY: 


CHANCE, LAW, WILL, 
With Special Reference to the Principles of the Positive Philosophy. 


“The ‘Inquiry into the Theories of History,’ although anonymous, is a first-rate book. Its 
object is to reconcile Theisin with the scientific conception of law, and from that reconciliation 
to deduce a true theory of we. The book contains a most able and effectual vindication of 

aud of a ratio: opposed to an irrational, positivism.” — Westminster Keview. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 2is, 
MR. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS’ 


HISTORY OF THE OPERA. 
With Anecdotes of the most celebrated Composers and Vocalists of Europe. 
“ A highly entertaining work."—Observer. “Two very interesting volumes."—Critiz. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS, 
With 8 Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, és. 6d. 


MEMORABLE EVENTS0OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 


By J. G. EDGAR, Author of “ Boyhood of Great Men.” 
“ A practical writer, with a high sense of his obligations as an instructor of aim. p Bee. J. 4 
Edgar never makes 0 “ppompene to juvenile literature that does not deserve a certs 
of commendation. Events‘) as work at at 
the same tii useful.” —A thenceum, March 6, 1862. 


Illustrated by 100 cuts, post 8vo. cloth, és. 


THE SCIENCE OF HOME LIFE. 
By ALBERT J. BERNAYS, 
Profess Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, a vend of Practical Chemistry at St. Thomas's 
Hospital Medical ical Colleze, &c. &c. 

Ticat in its Relation to Things in General — ¢ Physical Relations of the Atmosphere as 
affected by Heat, Moisture, and < The Atmosphere in Relation to Vegetable and 
Animal Life—On Coal and Coal-Gas—On Flame and the Cher istry of a Candle — The 
and Properties of Water — On Soap, with some Account of Bleaching 

its— On Glass, China,and Ea thenware— Tne 3 Noble Metals — The 

and Breakfast Tabie — The 

ves in Relation to 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


NEW NOVELS FOR DECEMBER. 
NEWBY, PUBLISHER. 


THE NEAPOLITAN COMMANDER. By 


C. F. Anusrnoxo, Author of The Two Midshipmen,” “ The Frigate and the Lugger. 


Ir 
SCAPEGRACE at SEA; or, Soldiers at Sea 


and Sailors on Shore. By the Author of « Cavendish,’ ‘The Flying Dutchman.” 
of tive orders for the First E-dition bein 
thet + iz printed, 


CHRISTMAS at the CROSS KEYS. Tale. 


By Kernen Dawe. Illustrations by the Elder 
Dorrington, | 


THE MISTAKES of a LIFE. By Mrs. 


Hvseacx, Author of “ The Wife's Sister,” “ May and December,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OF 1857. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations in Lithography and Wood, and Maps, 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OBSERVATIONAL SEISMOLOGY: 


developed - the Report to the Royal Society of London. of the Rupeitiien saad the Interior 
- of the Kingdom of Naples, to investigate the ¢ Circumstances 
Great Earthquake of December, 1857. 


By ROBERT MALLET, C.E., F.RS., F.G.S., M.R.LA., &c. 
Published by the Authority and with the Aid of the Royal Society of London. (Jn November. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “AGNES TREMORNE.” 


THE COST OF A SECRET. 


By ISABELLA BLAGDEN. 


(Just realy. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. demy 22s. 


ORLEY FARM. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS. 
*,* A New Issue is now ready. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 


THE DUTIES OF MAN. 


By JOSEPH MAZZINi. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
THE GANGES AND THE SEINE; 
Or, Scenes on the Banks of Both. 
By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


With numerous Illustrations, post Svo. 1%. 
FRANCATELLI’S 


ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK 
From Portsmouth to the Peiho. 
EDITED by WALTER WHITE. 


A New and Cheap Edition, post 8vo. 7s. éd. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 


A LENTEN JOURNEY IN UMBRIA 


AND 


THE MARCHES OF ANCONA. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPP. (Yow ready. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Second Edition, post vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARIETTA:’‘A NOVEL. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, , 
Author of “ La Beata,” &c. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. = 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AFRICAN from Natal to the Zambesi, 


Ba Gs. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


pany f fot By and “The Channings.” 3 vols. post 8vo. Is now ready at 


brary throughout the Kingdom. 
THE CHANN IN GS. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 
of “East Lynne,” 4, At eel Uniform with the Popular 


Edition of “East Lynne,” with 2 Illustrations 


THROUGH ALGERIA. By the Author of “ Life in. 


Tuscany.” Post 8vo. with fine Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND; or, the 
Outside and Inside of Australia. By W.R. H. Jzssor,M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. 
LADY RACHEL BUTLER’S NOVEL. 


THE PROPHECY. 2 vols. post 8vo. Is now ready at 
every Library throughout the Kingdom. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


THE ICEMAIDEN. By Hans ies ANDERSEN. From 


the Danish, by Mrs. Bususy. With Illustrations. (On Dec. 15. 


BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING, with 50 beautiful 


Engravings, &c., bound, 21s. ; morocco, gilt edges, £2 28. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Popular Edition, bound, 5s. ; 
morocco, 12s. 6d. Also, Handsome Edition, 2 vols. with Cruickshank’s and Leech’s 
Illu.trations, bound, zis. 


THE CHANNINGS. By Author of “East Lynne.” Popular | 
Edition, with Illustrations, bound, 6s. 


EAST LYNNE. Seventh Edition. With New Illustrations, 6s. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


First Series—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 6s. Second Ser: u 
Eagles, Pheasants, Sea Monsters, &e. ies—Cats, Hyenas, Crows, 


SERMONS, in STONES or, Seripture Confirmed by Geology. 
By Dr. D. McAvustanp, LL.D., 


THE BENTLEY machete The Choice Songs and Poems 


Ly Dr. the De Samuel Lover, Longfellow, 


LAMARTINE’S REMARKABLE CHARACTERS :—Nelson, 
. William Tell, Oliver Cromwell, John Milton, and Bishop Bossuet. Bound, ss. 


MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS, 3, Library Edition, 5 vols. bound, 
Meg." Pride and, Prejudice,” “ and Sensibility,” “Emma,” “Mansfield Park,” 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS, with Two 
beautiful Engravings. Bound, 6s. 


GUIZOT’S of CROMWELL, with a fine 
Portrait of the Lord Protector. 


SIR EDWARD — DECISIV. E BAT- 
TLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. svo. 10s. 6d 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LORD DUNDONALD (Lord 
Cochrane), with Portrait. Bound, 5s. 
“ More full of interest than one of Marryat's novels.” —Economist. 


MISS KAVANAGH’S MADELINE. Bound, 5s. 

MRS. WEBB’S MARTYRS of CARTHAGE. Bound, 5s. 
REY. C. B. TAYLER’S NOT OF THE WORLD. Bound, 5s. 
MR. TIMBS’ ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY. 4 vols. 


ve. _ Anecdote Lives of Statesmen— Lord Chatham and Burke. Post vo. Portraits. 6s. 
Voi Anecdote Lives ters—Hogarth, Fuseli, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 


és. 
wAnecdote Lives of Wits and Hum including Swift, Steel 
hheridan, Porson, Foote, Goldemith, the two her. 


Any Volume may’be had separately. 
With an Introduction by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Small 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


JERUSALEM the GOLDEN and the WAY to IT. By the 
Rev. Heaman Doveras, M.A., Author of “ Letters of Londoners over the Border.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE PARTHENON. 


Weekly. The Number 


‘Threepence 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK i, EMPEROR < OF THE By 
INGTON, 


FIVE MONTHS ON THE YANG-TSZE. By T. W. Braxisron. 
MRS. GROTE’S “COLLECTED PAPERS.” 
MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
MEMOIRES DE STANISLAS AUGUSTE, DERNIER ROL DE POLOGNE. 
MAZZINI'S “ DUTIES OF THE WORKING CLASSES.” 
THE ARCH ZOPTERYX. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Connzsronvence :—-COMPRESSED SKULLS. TRUE FIGURE OF THE EARTR- 
THE EARTH AND ITS MECHANISM. 
ie Ants:_WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE WATER-COLO) SOCIETIES. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. pa 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. { 


By the. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The Christmas Illustrated Number of the Publishers’ Circular will be 
published on December 8, containing 50 pages of Specimen 
Illustrations from the New Season Books and Lists of all the 
Publishing Houses, Single copies (treble number), 9d. ; or 42s, 
per Hundred in Booksellers’ Wi Orders are requested 
immediately. Advertisements not later than December 2. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR OFFICE, 47 LUDGATE HILL, 
November 24, 192. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE. —“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” by M. E. 
Braddon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd. z 


ovel, rather than criticized. It is 
ful of Well Dut together. we cannot choose but to go 


ud Secret’ is essentially a ‘ stro: Tt will be asa 
[The Sixth Edition now ready, 


A TANGLED SKEIN. By Atsany Foy- 


BLANqus, Junr. 3 vols. (Ready Dec.1. 


the Author of 


(the Fourth), 1 vol. 5s. (Ready. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. B 


“ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown.” A New Edi 


THE LITERATURE of SOCIETY. By 
Grace Wuanrton, one of the Authors of * The Queens of Society,” &c. 2 vols. 
valuable know ledge respecting the literature of 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By Faevenicx Annotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 

“The value of this beok consists in the care with which the writer has collected together 
much of what Lord Macauley wrote and spoke sage is either not known or not easily accessi- 
ble to the general reader. ... He udies the subvert, his 
monesraph from documentary authority, and thus volume which cannot fuil to be 
read with interest.” —Zhe Examiner. Uteady 


MY PRIVATE NOTE-BOOK; or, Recollec- 


tons of om By W. H. Warts, Author of “ Oddities of Londo 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD. 


Reprinted from the “ Dublin University Magazine.” 3 vols. (January next. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of - Lady 


Audley's Secret.” 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. Trans- 


lated, with Notes, by Mrs. Ramsay. 2 email vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 
In preparation, 8vo. 2s. 
A CHARGE to be DELIVERED to the CLERGY of the 


DIOCESE of LONDON, at his Visitation on December 2. By Ancnivary Campasut, 
Lord Bishop of London. 


Joux Mvanay, Albemarle Street. 


ALBEMARLE Street, 
November 1862. 


NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


FIVE MONTHS on the YANG-TSZE, with a 


Narrati (es sent to Explore its U; Waters. Capt. T. W. 
2 Mape and 24 Illustrations. 188. By 


NARRATIVE of the RISE and PROGRESS of 


the TAEPING RELIES =, CHINA ; from Information collected on the Spot. 
By Linvgsay Bane, Comr. R.N. With7 Mapsand Plans. Post Svo. 10s, 6d. 


TRAVELS in PERU and INDIA, for the pore 


of collecting Cinchona Plan introducing Bark into India. 
With ? Maps 


WILD WALES: its Peopl na Language, and Scenery. 


By Geonor Borrow, Author of the “ in Spain.” 3 vols. post vo. 30s. 


RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN and 
CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES. By Narwax Davis, Map and 12 Illustrations 


FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUMBIA and 


VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, 
Resources for Colonization. By C. Matns, Comr. R.N. Map and 20 


RECOLLECTIONS of TARTAR STEPPES ws 


their INHABITANTS. Tllustrations. Post 6vo. 


13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.; and all Newsvendors. 
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The Saturday Review. 


LONDON 


SOCIETY. 


The DECEMBER Number is now ready, price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS: 


UP SNOWDON AND DOWN UPON THE BANGOR 
BARD. With 3 Illustrations by G. du Maurier. 


GAMBLING SPAS—HOMBURG. With 4 Illustrations, — 
THE ARTIST IN THE LONDON STREETS: 


No. I.—Going to the Exhibition—A Morning Sketch (** Great Expectations.’’) 
No. IIl.—Coming frorh the Exhibition—An Evening Sketch (‘* Les Misérables.”) 


THE LAST. VISIT TO THE EXHIBITION. Paterfamilias 
kets his Catalogue, and feels thankful he has done with 
it. Drawn by G, du Maurier. 


THE PROFESSOR’S PUPIL. With an Illustration. 


THE BOOK I GOT AT THE “STATE CEREMONIAL:” 
The Jurors of the Exhibition and their Awards— Cotton 
Prospects — Industrial Gossip. 


TRINKETRY AT THE INTERNATIONAL AND LOAN 
EXHIBITIONS. 


DUNDREARY ADVERTISES FOR SAM—THE RESULT! 
Illustrated by H. Sanderson. 


-| ART IN LANGHAM PLACE. 


HOW I GAINED A WIFE AND FELL INTO A FOR- 
TUNE. Chaps. V., VL, VIL, VIII. Illustrated by J. D. 
Watson. 

NIL DESPERANDUM. 

ON THE SUPPRESSION OF THE COURT FOR DIVORCE 
AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES. 

THE DIVINING CUP. By the Author of “Festus.” Tlus- 
trated by Robert Jefferson. 

DREAMING LOVE AND WAKING DUTY. Illustrated by 
R. Barnes. 

THE LAST OF THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL, 

PICTURES DRAWN BY THE POETS: TO LAURA 
PLAYING. Illustrated, 


On December 17, will be published, price One Shilling, 


A CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


(EXTRA) 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 


Christmas Stories and Sketches, richly Illustrated by numerous 
well-known Artists. 


CONTENTS. 
I. MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


Part_1. Christmas in Town. 
» IL. Christmas in the Country. 
[Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 


II. A CHRISTMAS FIRESIDE TALE. 


All about Snowdrops, Christmas Roses, and other Flowers—Cherry- 
Brandies, Visitors, and Pickies—Soldiers, Hidden Treasures, and a 
Ghost—Pretty Girls, Sybarites, and Calico. 

(Illustrated by G. du Maurier. 


Ill. MY CHRISTMAS PIECE. 


Being something about ee Burlesques, and other Christmas 
Extravaganzas. [Illustrated by William M*Connell. 


IV. THE WISHING WELL; OR, CHRISTMAS 
TIME AT LANGTON HALL. 


{Illustrated by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. 


Vv. THE KISSING BUSH. 


[Ilastrated by EB. J. Poynter. 


VI. THE GHOST AT HEATHERBELL ABBEY. 


{Illustrated by T. Morten. 


VII. CHRISTMAS IN THE DAYS OF DICK 


WHITTINGTON. 
Vill. THE CHRISTMAS WREATHS OF ROCK- 
TON. [Illustrated by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 


IX. ASKING A BLESSING. A Christmas Story 
in Three Chapters, 


Cuapter I. The Concert, 
Il. Christmas Eve. 
» IIL. * On Earth Peace.” 
[Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 


BUYING THE MISTLETOE. 


[lilustrated by C. Green. 


XI. CHRISTMAS IN THE STREETS. 


A Policeman’s View of Christmas. 
[Drawn by George H. Thomas, 


XII. CHRISTMAS CHARADES. By an Old 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1863. 


Amongst the leading Contributions of the Year, Literary and 
Artistic, the following will appear: 


I. LEADERS OF FASHION: 
Illustrated Chapters of Social Table-Talk 
concerning certain Famous Leaders 


Il. CHARMING WOMEN: 
Gossiping Memoirs (with Portraits and occasional Illustrations) of 
Social Stars, English aad Contivental— Wits, Celebrities, and 


REIGNING BELLES: 
Themselves, their Homes, their Friends, and their Doings. 
Ill. STORIES from the FAMILY HISTORY of 
the ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 


IV. DOMESTIC PHILOSOPHY: 
Bm Hints and Observations, , Practical and Humorous, 


THE HOME-LIFE OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 
Vv. LONDON EDITORS: 


Portraits and Sketches of Men who have distinguished in 
connexion with London Literature and the Metropolitan Press 


VI. THEATRICAL SOCIETY: 


Or, the Lights and Shadows of Life Behind the Curtain. Mlustrated. 


VII. CHIT-CHAT ABOUT COOKERY. 


By Madame Enrente Corptae. 


Vill SIDELONG VIEWS OF LIFE. 


Taken from a Hansom Cab. 


IX. THE FIRST TIME I SAW HER! 


An Illustrated Tale in Ten Chapters. 


X. A PLEA FOR IDLE PEOPLE. 
By our Lazy Conrriporoa. 
XI. WHY THE BISHOP GAVE THOMPSON 
A LIVING. 
A True Story, Itlustrated. 


XII. THE TENANT of the CHINTZ CHAMBER. 


A Novelette in Fourteen Chapters. Illustrated. 


XIII. TYPES OF ENGLISH BEAUTY. 


Manager. [Ilustrated by G. du Maurier. 


Series of Artistie Studies from Life. By various Distinguished 
and Portrait- Painters. ‘ 


‘The Second Volume of LONDON SOCIETY (containing the Christmas Number and nearly One Hundred choice Illustrations by 


our ablest Artists and Engravers) will 


be ready January 1, 1863, price 9s, 6d. 


OFFICE, 49 FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 29, 1862. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS FOR ‘CHRISTMAS. 


Splendidly bound in mauve and gold, gilt edges, &c. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA, 


ALBUM FOR 1863. 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING NEW AND ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


THE ST. JAMES’ 


Margate Quadrille . . . Burckhardt, 


Bow B Bells Polka 


12. Biarritz Galop . 


13. Ariel. Caprice a la Valse 


Elliott. | 14, Look out wpon the Stars. Song H. Smart, 


1, Angels call me with their Song . Balfe. 6. Guillaume Tell. Fantaisie. . Kuhe. 10. 

2. Chere Amie Valse. + Musgrave. | 7. Old House by the Lindens. ll. 

8. Through the Jessamine. Song - Claribel. - Balfe. 

4. Sunset. . Capriccio ‘ - Gollmick. | 8 Constance Valse . . - Burckhardt. 

5. Stradella Quadrille « Laurent, 9. What wasItosay. Song . J. W. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. The Princess Alexandra. (Garter. 4, Chére Amie. 

2. Title-page, erabodying all the Orders of the 5. Constance. 

5. Presentation Page, 6. View of Margate. 


Just ready, price 7s. 6d. superbly bound, gilt edges, 
Boosey’s Christmas Edition of 


HANDEL’S “MESSIA 


Printed on a thick toned paper (demy 4to.) with a Memoir of Handel, and 
his Portrait, being the most beautiful edition ever issued of this chef-d' ceurre, engraved plates, with a Life of Beethoven by Mi 
L 


and forming a very suitable present for Christmas. 


Just published, in 1 vol. splendidly bound in half-morocco, gilt 


Containing the whole of the 32 Sonatas, beautifully printed from newly- 


ynch. 


7. “Sunset.” 


8. Scene from the Opera Stradella. 
9. Scene from the Opera William Tel!. 


Artists—J. Braxparp, W. Boosry, Packer, and Concannen and Lex. 


Bes, 


Boosey’s Guinea Edition of 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, 


rren, and Portrait 


PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


“THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE ALL SPLENDIDLY BOUND EXPRESSLY FOR THE SEASON :-— 


THE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK. 


Price 8s. Superbly bound in blue cloth, gilt edges. Contains 120 4 's Minstrels’ 
Songs, w Choruses and Pianofurte forte Accompaniments. Or, in 2 vols. 4s. each. 


THE BALL-ROOM MUSIC BOOK. 


Price 4s. Spleniy eves gilt edges. Contains Forty Polkas, Ten Galops, Two 
Varsovianas, Two Schottisches, and Twelve complete Sets of Quadrilles. 


THE MUSIC BOOK. 


Price 4s. It edges. Contains Thirty-one Morceaux de Salon by 
Ascuer, CRaMER, c, Dreysnock, Gorta, CommerTranr, 
&e. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM MUSIC BOOK. 


Price 4s. In green cloth, gilt edges. Contains Fifty-four pieces for Pianoforte and 
Twenty. All suitable for th the youngest performers. 


THE ENGLISH SONG BOOK. 


Price 4s. Splendidly bound. Contains pe four Songs by Batre, Hatron, LInvey, 
Mont, Lover, Waicuton, &c.; all with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


THE VERDI ALBUM. 


Splendidly bound in nyo 7. ay gold. Price 7s.6d. A Collection of Twenty- 
five ular Songs from i’s Operas, in English and Italian, including many 
beautiful compositions aibore unknown in this country, and arranged in such a 
manner as to suit nearly every description of voice. Il ustrated with a Portrait of 
Verdi, on India paper. 


Price 


ments. 


Price 4s. bly 
Su 1ELD, AREY, 


4s. Handsome 
Donizetti, and 


. Contains F 
English Words 


bound, gilt edges. Contains Fift 


IBOIN, PURCELL, &c.; all. 
ments. This Collection comprises all the most 


THE OPERA SONG BOOK. 


THE GERMAN SONG BOOK. 


Price 4s, Handsomely bound, gilt 
Kucken, and Scuupert; all 


ht Son; 
Accompani- 


THE STANDARD ENGLISH SONG BOOK. 


Standard Songs by Dr. Anna, 
with Pianoforte Accompani- 
English songs. 


THE OPERATIC ALBUM. 


Edited, 


piney illustrated, and handsomely bound in Price One Guinea. Contain- 
ing One Hundred Gems for the Pianoforte, selected from Martha, Louisa Miller, 
Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Ernani, Les Vépres Siciliennes, Sonnambula, 
Norma, Puritani, Don Pasquale, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermow or, Linda 
di Chamouni, Elisire d’Amore, Fille da R giment, Robert le Diable, Les 
Huguenots. ‘Arranged by Rovotr NorpMann. 


MENDELSSOHN'S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


Id. Price 7s.6d. New and lete Edition of 


ALSO, JUST READY, 


BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 64. 


and with a Preface, by J. W. Davison, and 


BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS SONGS, 64, 
BOOSEY’S SHILLING EDITIONS OF THE “ MESSIATIL” AND THE “CREATION.” 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 


An important feature has been added to this Li in the presentation of a beautiful Album, every Christmas, 


to the Two Guinea 


Subscribers. This Album (the St. * age be is splendidly illustrated, and bound and sold to non-Subscribers at One Guinea. y 
A Guinea Subscription has also been opened, entitling the holder to the use of Four Pieces of Music at one time. 
At the same time, great additions have been made to the Library, rendering it the most convenient and advantageous establishment 
London. 


of the kind in 


Full ees from BOOSEY & SONS, 28 HOLLES STREET. 


Tinted by GEORGE. ANDREW <SPOTTISWOODE, at No. Square 


Parish of St, Bride, in 


ip fhe Pah of Se: Brit, nthe Tandon 


gud by DAVID JONES, at the 


Saturday, November 29, 
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